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ANNUAL MEETING OF THE SOCIETY. 



ON the 22nd January, 1896, the Annual Meeting of the Society took place in 
the Lecture Room of the New Zealand Institute, Wellington, the Rev. W. J. 
Habens, B.A., in the chair. 

The Annual Report of the Council and the Accounts for the year 1895 were 
read, passed, and ordered to be printed in the March number of the Journal. 
They will be found on the following pages. 

The Right Rev. W. Leonard Williams, B.A., Bishop of Waiapu, was re-elected 
President for the year 1896, and Messrs. J. H. Pope, N. J. Tone, and S. Percy 
Smith elected Members of the Council ; the latter gentleman being also re-elected 
one of the Hon. Secretaries and Treasurers. 

Mr. Alex. Barron was re-elected Hon. Auditor, and thanked for his past 
services. 

A vote of thanks to the Chairman and Secretaries concluded the meeting. 



ANNUAL REPORT 

OF THE COUNCIL OF THE POLYNESIAN SOCIETY 

FOR 1895. 



THE Goanoil has much pleasure in presenting to the Annual Meeting of the 
Society its fourth Report on the doings of the Society, for the twelve months 
ended the 31st December, 1895. 

During the period under consideration our membership has fallen off slightly* 
but not to any great extent. Ten members resigned, the reasons stated being their 
inability to continue their subscriptions, whilst ten members have been struck off 
the roll for non-payment of their subscriptions. On the other hand, eleven new 
members have been elected. The following is therefore the statement of our 
strength on the 31st December, 1895 : — 

Ordinary Members . . . . . . 178 

Honorary Members . . . . . . 8 

Corresponding Members . . . . . . 17 

203 

Our total membership at the end of the previous period was 209. We are 
happy to state that we have suffered no loss through death during the past year. 

The officers of the Society remain as at the date of the Annual Meeting held 
on the 21st February, 1895, with the exception that Mr J. H. Baker retired from the 
CJouncil, and Mr H. Dunbar Johnson was elected by the Council in his place. 
The Council held eight meetings during the past period for the election of 
members and consideration of other business of the Society. The Council regrets 
much that they have been deprived of the countenance and assistance of the 
President at its meetings. His residence in a part of the country distant from the 
head quarters, precluded his attendance. 

The supply of original papers — many of them of great value— continues to 
be greater than can be published in the pages of the Journal. During the last 
year, 33 papers were received, besides notes, which is the same number as for the 
year previous. Many of these have been published already ; the rest remain for 
future production, or for translation. During the four years of our existence the 
Council has received 135 original papers on subjects connected with our objects. 

The Journal has been published with tolerable regularity at the end of each 
quarter. The four numbers forming the fourth volume of the Society's Transac- 
tions and Proceedings contain 300 pages, being 54 more than in the previous 
volume. The exchanges with other Societies, and the copies sent to public institu- 
tions, numbered 52, being somewhat less than for the previous year. In exchange, 
we have received a large number of publications, many of them of great value in 
connection with our special studies. 

The Council are glad to report that the finances are fairly satisfactory, 
though, owing to several members being in arrear with their subscriptions, the 
sum total received is less by £40 than it should be. It will be observed from the 
attached accounts that the expenses amounted to £223 12s 6d, as against £268 2s 
5d received, leaving a balance of £44 9s lid, in hand, against which there are 
libilities amounting to about £40. The capital amount stands at £38 9s 4d» 
which is invested at 5 per cent. It is hoped that this fund will go on increasing 
until the interest on it can be made available for the publication of special papers. 
The capital itself, according to the rules of the Society, cannot be touched. 

S. PERCY SMITH, ( Hon. 

Ed. TREGEAR, \ Scctetone*- 
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THE MAOKT TKTBES OF THE EAST OOAST 
OF NEW ZEALAND. 

By W. R Gcdqeon. 




Part IV. 

F the early Maori liistory of Poverty Bay and Te Wairoa 
(Nortliern Hawke's Bay) we have no record, for Maori 
I tradition as to these diatricta deals only with the 
' advent of the ancestor Kahuugunu, son of Tamatea, 
who flourished about eighteen generations ago, and the 
subsequent history of his descendants. 
Tt must not, however, be supposed that this portion of New- 
Zealand was unoccupied at the period preceding the arrival of 
Tamatea and his sons, for such was not the case. Indeed we have 
every reason to believe that tliere were then, as now, powerful tribes 
in occupation, not only cf the Coast, but also of the inland and less 
fei-tile districts. Tiiese triiies were descended in part from Maui- 
potiki, through the ancestor Toi, and other less known progenitors of 
the tanyata loiienua, and in part from the crew of " Horouta," who had 
even then been eight generations in possession of the district lying 
between the Pakarae Stream, eight miles north of Gisborne, on the 
north, and the Turanga-nui River, falling into Poverty Bay, on the 
south. These people were the descendants of Paoa and Hakiri-Ki-te- 
Rangi, and were living under the niana of the chief Ruapani* when 
K.ahu-ngunu came from the north. 

* PapB'Wharaaui, who became the wile of Hangi-tihi and mother of Tuhoa- 
rangi, was, it is said, a sister of Kuapani. Bangi-Uhi vfas fifth in deaoent from 
Tama-ta-kapaa, captain of Te Arawa canoe. 
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Among the tangata whenua, were the descendants of the great 
Kiwa, who must have been a chief of exceeding manay for not only is 
Porerty Bay known as Turanga-nui-a-Kiwa, but the ocean also is 
spoken of to this day as the Moana-nui-a-Kiwa. The descendant of 
this chief best known to tradition was Moeahu, whose three daughters 
married the well-known ancestor Kongo- whakaata, and so originated 
the tribe of that name, and also the Ngati-Ha, better known as the 
Ngati-Pukenga, of Opotiki. 

At this same period,* the Ngai-tahu tribe, that afterwards migrated 
to the South Island, lived at Te Muri-wai, Poverty Bay, and owned 
the land extending thence into Hawke's Bay, to the south of the 
Whakaki Lagoon, near the Wairoa River. Other members cf this 
much scattered tril)e resided at Whanganui-a-Tara (Wellington) and 
in the Middle Island. 

The ancient tribe of Ngariki occupied 
the valley of the Waipaoa River, Poverty 
Bay, in the neighbourhood of Mangatu. Ap- 
parently there are several tribes of this name in 
New Zealand, and it is probable that all of 
them may have been offshoots of the ancient 
tribe of Mangaia Island, Cook Group, of the 
same name, but this particular section does 
not claim relationship with the tribe which is 
now known as the Whanau-a-Apanui, but 
which of old were called Ngariki, nor do 
they belong to that Ngariki who are said to 
have come to New Zealand in the Rangi- 
matovu canoe, under the chief Rangi- 
whakaia, and under the care of the god 
Tu-kai-te-uru, who, strange to say, is also 
the chief deity of the Ngati-Maru tribe of 
Hauraki. 

On the coast, from Whareongaonga, six 
miles south of Poverty Bay, to Te Whakaki 
Lagoon in Hawke's Bay, the land was owned 
and occupied by the Ngati-Rakai-paaka 
tribe, that is, by the ancient tribe of that 
name, who claim descent from the ancestor Rua-kapua-nui, and who 
subsequently intermarried with the descendants of Rakai-paaka II, 
grandson of Kahu-ngunu. 

The adherents of Rongomai-wahiue and Tama-takutai occupied the 
Mahia Peninsula, and the Ngai-Tauira held the valleys of the Wairoa 
and Waiau rivers. Of these tribes, the first-named has been absorbed 
into the Ngati-Kahu-ngunu, but the descendants of Tauira are still 
numerous in the Wairoa District, and the Kahu and Kuru-pakiaka 
hapu8 ought really to be called the Ngai-Tauira. 



23 Ariki-nni 

Ariki-roa 

Ariki-matua 
20 Ariki-tahito 

Puhinga 

Te Ihingarau 

Maru-taiaroa 

Te Pua-tahi 
15 Mumura 

Te Waruhanga 

Takitini 

Buaneke 

Manubiri 
10 Te Piunga-tahi 

Nuku-pawhero 

Riri-whare 

Bangipa 

Te Kapu 
5 Whakaware 

Huka 

Tabanga-i-rangi 

Wi Te Kura 

Tiopira Tawhiao. 
Ngariki Tribe of Mangatu, 
Poverty Bay, 
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I have now named the leading tribes of mana who held possession 
of Poverty Bay and Te Wairoa District at and before the arrival of 
Kahu-ngunu. There were, however, other ancestors, if not tribes, who 
were less known and probably of less importance, but of whom the 
memory survives. Far inland, among the deep valleys of the Whaka- 
punake Mountain, the last home of the moaf in the classic neighbour- 
hood of the Reinga Falls, and on the shores of Waikare-Moana, the 
most picturesque of New Zealand lakes, we hear of other ancestors, 
some of whom are more taniwha than man, who were contemporary 
with Kahu-ngunu. These shadowy beings are recognised as ancestors 
by the modern Maoris, but beyond that fact nothing is known of these 
beings of the remote past, who are usually spoken of with the resjmct 
due to those who lived in the very night of time, even before the 
creation of Ao-marama — the world of light and being. 

The ancestors to whom I have referred are, first, Te Uoro, the 
original owner of the Waikare-iti Lake, also Paire, who had no less 
than ten generations of ancestors of the same name ; Tawhaki, Maahu, 
who was probably identical with the ancestor of that name, the pro- 
genitor of the Nga-maihi tribe of the Bay of Plenty ; Tamateamoa, 
wliose daughter Kura-pori cohabited with Rangi-nui, a son of Tamatea- 
pokai-whenua, is another of the remote ancestors ; also Rua-kautuku ; 
and last, but by no means least, Hine-Koi*ako, whose taniwlia ancestiy 
will be given when describing the Ngati-Ruapani tribes. 

The Ngati-Kahu-ngunu and other East Coast clans contend that 
they are from the migration that came here in the Taki-tumu canoe, 
but on what grounds this claim is made I have never been able to 
ascertain, inasmuch as no Maori with any reputation as a tohunga 
or exponent of Maori tradition has ever said that Tamatea-pokai- 
whenua came hither in the Taki-tumu canoe ; nor do I know that any 
one of that chiefs ancestors has been indicated as having come in that 
migration. Such a claim has indeed been made by those who collected 
for the late Mr. John White,* but the work referred to is not reliable. 
The best that can be said of it is, that it is the natural result of the 
system on which the material for the work was collected. Manuscript 
books were sent round amongst the Maoris, with a request that some 
member of each tribe would write therein their history and traditions. 
These books did not as a rule fall into the hands of the old and learned 
men, for the very good reason that they did not write with sufficient 
facility to justify them in undertaking such onerous work, hence it 
devolved upon younger men, who not only had no real knowledge of 
their own, but furthermore had not the authority necessary to overcome 
the deeply-rooted feeling of distrust that may be observed in any old 
Maori if you venture to write down his words. 



• White's "Ancient History o! the Maori." 
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Eawa-tapu-a-rangi 

Pikiao 

Heke-maru 



10 Paoa 



Mahuta 

Ue-rata 

Tapaue 

Te Putu 

Tawhia 

Tuata 

Te Bau-angaanga 

Potatau 

Tawhiao 

Mahuta 



The traditions relating to Paoa are of 
this class here, Mr. White's native writer 
gravely confounding the great chief and 
navigator of " Horouta " with Paoa, the 
son of Heke-maru, and the fact that the 
chief of Horouta lived about 400 years 
before the last-named Paoa is either 
ignored or unknown to the writers. The 
absurdity of the mistake will be seen by 
reference to the attached genealogy, which 
is that of King Tawhiao, and which is 
absolutely correct. Here we have ten 
generations from Mahuta, the brother of 
Paoa, both of whom were of the Arawa 
tribe, whereas there are twenty -six gener- 
ations from the first Paoa. 

Any matter personally collected by 

Mr. White, and corrected by him, would 

be valuable, but in the work to which I 

refer, Mr. White does not even express an opinion as to the reliability 

or otherwise of his authorities, even when they are in conflict. 

Apart from the question of the 
Taki-tumu descent of Tamatea, no 
genealogy of the present day is more 
warmly disputed than his. The Ngati- 
Tamatea, or Barawa, of Mangonui, 
claim this same Tamatea as their 
ancestor, and relate with natural pride 
his many great deeds, including the 
attempt to drain Lake Tangonge. I 
am unfortunate in being unable to 
relate the circumstances under pres- 
sure of which Tamatea abandoned his 
old home ; it is, however, said that he 
was defeated in a battle fought at 
Rangaunu, northwards of the entrance 
to Mangonui Heads. He himself 
escaped, and fled with his family in a 
canoe. As he passed the rocky islet 
of Nuku-taurua, he was met by a war- 
party coming to his assistance, the 
chief of which called upon him to 
return. The reply given by Tamatea 
has passed into a proverb : "/?e rangai 



86 Ngu 

Pei 

Turei 

Eau-whata 

Mahuika 

Wha-a-ure 
30 Whatn-maurea 

Tiki-wharawhara 

Tohi-a-Duku 

Pure-i-ariki 

Wanakau 
25 Berewha 

Mutu-rangi 

Tauri-kuri 

Bongomai-hito 

Tai-rohutu 
20 Te Pupu 

Baro-whenua 

Te Iringa 

TeEura 



Hine-tapu* 
15 Tamatea 
Hine-kura 
Tahinga-iti 
Te Beinga 



Tohe 



* Hine-tapu married Kauri. 
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Baa-waha maomcLO ha taka i tita o Nuku-iaurua 

10 Te Hautapu g j^q^^ ^ ^oi-g a muri e hokia." In 

Tai-kumukumu ^j^j^ proverb, Tamatea compares him- 
Wai-puia-rangi / uir/:u/ \ v. 

Moko-tu ^^^^ ^ * shoal of fish (maomao), who, 

I when they have passed Nuku-taurua, 

I J do not airain return durinjr that season. 

TeAo-kaihi Te Rua-kiri -,, ® u xu x 

6 Turou Te Karehu ^he answer was very much that 

Waitaha Kaipara which might have been anticipated 

Te Bakeua Puwai from the tangata whervaa; it had none 

Kingi Bakeaa Te Behu of the heroic and unconquerable spirit 

HenareKingi Timoti Puhipi ^^ich had always characterised the 

Hawaiki emigrant. Tamatea con- 

Vvhaene 

m^ tinned his journey southwards to Tu- 

Hoa-rangi ranga, where it is said his mother 

Uira-roa Hine-tapu had preceded him, and en 

route called at Tauranga, where a 
quarrel arose among his children, with the result that Whaene left the 
family party and settled in the Bay of Plenty. I know of but one line 
of descent from this ancestor, viz., to Uira-roa, who, according to some 
authorities, married Awa-nui-a-rangi, while others assert that Ue-mua 
was her husband ; but in either case her sons are admitted to have 
been Ira-peke, Kongo-tangi-awa and Awa-tope (the first of that name). 
Uira-roa* was therefore the ancestress of Ngai-te-Rangi, Ngati-Pukeko 
and Ngati-Awa, not to mention Maru-iwi. 

It is generally admitted that Tamatea came from the north, and 
was the ancestor not only of the above-mentioned tribes, but also of 
the Ngai-Tamatea of the north, and the Ngati-Kangi-nui and Ngati- 
Kahu-ngunu of the south. This point cannot, however, be accepted as 
settled in the face of the conflicting genealogies given for this ancestor. 
At page 211, vol. iii, of this Journal, it will be seen that Kongo-kako 
and Maurea are claimed as the parents of Tamatea by the southern 
Ngati-Kahu-ngunu, whereas the Ngati-Porou give him a very different 
ancestry — vide descendants of Toi ;t and as I have just shown, the 
Ngai-Tamatea claim an ancestry which differs from all others. Perhaps 
the Ngati-Porou are most likely to be correct, for all of the wives of 
Tamatea are claimed to have been the daughters of the East Coast 
chief Ira-kai-putahi. We are therefore justified in assuming that, even 
though he lived at Mangonui, he must have gone thither from Turanga- 
nui, or at any rate from some place on the East Coast. 

The Ngai-Tahu, of the Wairoa, deny the Ira descent of these 
women, but admit that they belonged to the East Coast. The fol- 
lowing is their genealogy : — 

* It is claimed that Haruatai was a daughter of Whaene. This, however, is 
denied by her descendants, the Whakatohea tribe, who are probably better informed 
on this point than others. 

t Jonmal, vol. iv, p. 188. 
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Tawhaki 

Taka-tu-moans 

Tama-wheta-rere 

Iha-parapara = Hanga-rua 

I 



Tamatea-ngana = Hokio Te Moan *-i-kauia Iwi-pupu 

Tamatea-npoko Whaene Eahn-ngunu 

These conflicting genealogies prove how very little is known at the 
present day of this ancestor, but whatever evidence there may be is in 
favour of Tamatea's descent from Toi-kai-rakau, and against the theory 
of the Taki-tumu migration. 

Any narrative, purporting to be a history of the more remote 
generations of the tribes now under consideration, must necessarily be 
incomplete, and at the best fragmentary, since it would not at the 
present day be possible to obtain a connected account of the many 
vicissitudes through which they have passed. Something might 
indeed be done, if one could but spare the time necessary in order to 
visit each section of the tribe and question the few old men who still 
retain some knowledge, however crude, of their ancient history and 
origin, for in this way only could the numerous gaps and omissions 
which occur in all modern Maori tradition be filled up. 

The modern Ngati-Kahu-ngunu are, it 
21 Eoro-tu-paka may be said, the descendants of the third 

20 Tama-whetu-rere wife of that ancestor, viz., of Rongomai- 

Tama-tau-tahi wahine, for they alone would seem to have 

. ' . ' inherited the force of character which, when 

Awa-i-rau , ... 

jjj^pj^ combined with good birth, is said to produce 

15 Bongomai-wahine mana in the individual. 

Hine-raairi Previous to the arrival of Kahu-ngunu, 

Hine-te-ngaru Rongomai- wahine had cohabited with Tama- 

Waha-nia takutai, a chief living at the Mahia Penin- 

Tu-tawiri-ao i ji_i.* t_j ii_'ij 

10 Mft'h* svuAy and by him had several children, 

Te Ate-puru including Hine-rauiri, of whom I submit a 

Te Mauanga genealogy. She left this husband for one of 

Eora-wherau those absurd reasons which the Maoris are 

Hira-anahi go fond of attributing to their ancestors, 

5 Whare-kaka a^d it was then that she cohabited with 

Te S?ao Kahu-ngunu, and had issue the ancestors of 

Ihaka Whansa *^® modern tribe of that name. As I have 

Hirini Whanga already hinted, this tribe was not obtrusively 

warlike, and so far as I can ascertain, did not 
produce any conspicuously great men; but none the less they have 
played a leading part in Maori history by the marriage of Mahina- 
rangi with Tu-rongo, of the Tainui migration, and that of Hongomai* 
papa with Tuhou-rangi, of the Arawa people. 
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The chief lines of descent from Kahu-ngunu are as follows : — 
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* Married Rongo-kauae, daughter of Bongo* whakaata. 
t Married Tama-taipunoa, brother of Tu-tamure. 
I Daughter of Baa-pani, ninth in descent from Pao«i. 
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Kahu-ngunu had other wives, and other children than those above- 
mentioned, but they have played only a subordinate part as compared 
with the offspring of Rongomai-wahine. 

The first wife was Rua-rau-hanga, whose sons Rua-roa and Rongo- 
maire are among the leading ancestors of the Aitanga a-Hauiti, Ngati- 
Porou and Rongo-whakaata tribes. 

Hine-pu-ariari, said to have been a descendant of Rua-kapua-nui, 
was the second wife, and her daughter was Po-whiro, of whom but 
little was known. 

Hau-taruke was the fourth wife, and her children were Rakai- 
whakatau and Papaka. 

Fifth in this long list was Pou-whare-kura, a captive, whose son 
was Rua-tapui. 

The sixth and last was Kahu-kura-wai-arai, whose child was 
Po-tirohia. 

At what particular period the children of Rongomai - wahine 
migrated from their maternal estate at Te Mahia to Turanga-nui is 
not known, but it is possible that they were attracted thither by the 
relationship existing between them and the children of Rua-rau-hanga. 
Whatever the reason, it is clear that all of them intermarried with the 
Turanga people, and that their descendants were subsequently virtually 
ejected by certain other branches of the same family. 

Turanga-nui has always been famous for the migrations it has sent 
forth at the point of the spear to occupy other and less favoured 
districts of New Zealand. 

The first perhaps, in point of time, was that of Tama^kopiri, who is 
now claimed as a son of Tamatea, but of which of the many Tamateas 
is by no means clear. Tama-kopiri migrated to Inland Patea about 
fourteen generations ago, and there, after dispossessing the Ngati-Hotu, 
founded the Ngati-Tama tribe. Such is the history of this migration, 
as told by themselves, but it is worthy of note that neither the Turanga 
nor the Wairoa tribes have any record of these events, and do not 
admit that Kahu-ngunu had a brother named Tama-kopii-i. From 
this we may assume that the relationship is now only imaginary, but 
that Tama-kopiri must have been driven away from Turanga by the 
very people of whom one is now claimed as his brother. There is 
nothing unusual in the fact of brothers fighting bitterly one against 
the other, but it is very unlikely that such an incident would ever be 
forgotten. 

The next migration was the result of 
22 Te Ihi-o-tonga very serious fighting in the Turanga district, 

Te Marere-o-tonga ^^ ^^^^^^^ ^^ ^^^^d seem that all the southern 

T^v ^^^'^ ^J^^^ tribes took part, even those who resided at 

T =Hawea Tamaki-nui-a-Rua (Seventy-mile Bush), who 

ijYjjata were led by Weka-nui, in order to assist 

Whatonga Kahu-ngunu and Moe-ahu against their 
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enemies. The cause of this disturbance was 
the murder of Rironga, a son of Moe-ahu, 
whose sister Moe-tai had married Tua-iti, 
a grandson of Tuira-a-rangi, chief of tlie 
Wairoa people, who at this period formed a 
very powerful tribe, and had many friends 
and supporters at Turanga. 

The tale told is to the effect that Te 
Rironga, having paid a visit to his sister, 
was, during his residence with her, beguiled 
into the forest, and there murdered by her 
husband. Moe-tai had probably reasons of 
her own which caused her to be suspicious, 
for she was dissatisfied with the tale told 
her by her husband, to the effect that Te Rironga had gone to visit 
other villages in the vicinity. She therefore watched her husband, and 
found that he visited a certain place in the forest every day. With 
this clue to guide her, she followed him at a distance, and discovered 
him eating human flesh, which she well knew must have been part of 
her brother. The problem was now solved, but Moe-tai carefully 
concealed her knowledge of the crime until she was in a position to 
strike. Her relatives were duly warned, and Weka-nui brought the 
Rangi-tane tribe from Tamaki, while Moe-ahu and Kahu-ngunu led 
their own followers, with the result that at the battle of Kahu-te-reirei 
Tua-iti was slain, his two pas taken, and his tribe either killed or dis- 
persed. It was here that Weka-nui captured Pou-whare-kura, a woman 
of high rank. As he led her away, Kahukura-nui called to him, 
saying, "Give me the woman." At the same moment his father, 
Kahu-ngunu put in his claim. Weka-nui hesitated, but the woman 
settled the difficulty by saying, '* I am no longer young, give me to the 
elder man." 

In this battle certain of the Ngai-Tahu 
were involved, their chief Tahito-tarere was 
slain, and those who survived of the tribe 
migrated under Rakai-nui to Whanganui-a- 
Tara (Wellington), and thence to the South 
Island. This was not, however, the first 
migration of the Tahu family to that island, 
for tradition relates that Tahu-matua himself 
left his home at Taumata-hinaki, on the Tiiki- 
mokihi No. 2 Block, situated only a few 
miles from Te Wairoa, when he went to 
visit his son Tahu-tioro, who lived at Aro- 
paua, near Wairau. It was while residing 
here that the elder Tahu received intelligence 
that his brother Porou-Taxxgv vj^^a ^<fe«A^ %5A 



21 Tura 

20 Ira-turoto 

Ue-roa 

Tahito-tarere 

Bakai-nai 

Te Ao-mata-rahi 
15 Bakai-whakairo 

Bakai-te-iwi 
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5 Hine-ki-runga thence returned to Turanga, where he co- 

Tareroa=Kekerengu habited with the widow Hamo, and had 

Te Miha . mi . . x i 

J. . issue labu-muri-hape. I have m a previous 

Te Buihi article* mentioned that the Ngati-Rua-nuku 

of Akuaku were of South Island origin, and 
brought thence by Tahu to attend on another of his sons, Rua-nuku. 

The disruption of the Kahu-ngunu family commenced when Tui-te- 
kohe and others of that line expelled Rakai-paka and his sister 
Hine-manuhiri from Turanga. The cause of the quarrel was a dog 
named Kauari-hua-nui, which said animal was supposed to have been 
killed by Rakai-paka. That he was not the real offender was not 
known at the time, and therefore it came to pass that the culprit, 
Whakaruru-a-nuku, escaped punishment, and Rakai-paka and Hine- 
manuhiri nearly lost their lives for his fault. It is the misfortune of 
the Maori people that they have never recognised any punishment 
short of death or slavery, and for this reason the very slightest ground 
of quarrel has frequently produced serious fighting and loss on both 
sides. It was so in this case, for, after the battle of Whenua-nui, both 
brother and sister would have been slain, but for the descendants of 
Porou-rangi, who, as relatives of each party, intervened, and would not 
allow matters to proceed to extremities. For this reason they were 
allowed to migrate unmolested, thanks to their Rua-pani and Porou- 
rangi connexions, who were too strong to be lightly offended. 

The first migration of the Ngati-Kahu-ngunu, which included 
Hine-manuhiri and her children, Mate-te-rangi, Makoro, Pupuni, 
Hinganga-whakaruru, Maro and Pare-ora, together with Rakai-paka 
and his family, viz., Kau-kohea, Pokia, Tama-te-ahirau, Maro-kore, 
Ure-wera, Maro-tauira, Mahaki-pure, Ngarua and Hine te-rongo, and 
their adherents, marched by way of the coast to Te Mahia Peninsula, 
where they were well received, and after a brief sojourn, made their 
way to Te Wairoa. 

During this journey Pupuni is said to have been the custodian of 
a very celebrated and sacred heirloom,! known as Te Kura-a-Tuhaeto, 
or Te Kura-Patapata-nui. This kura was a relic of very ancient date, 
and had probably belonged to the family of Tu-te-ihonga, or Rua-pani ; 
most likely the former. Whatever the source, its mana was even 
greater than that of the famous kura of Tai-ninihi,J and was in con- 
sequence of greater value to the fortunate possessors. For instance, 
it is recorded that when the warrior-chief Tapuae invaded Poverty 
Bay, and desired to keep his presence unknown until he could deliver 
his attack, his men were debarred from roaming about in search of 



* Journal, vol. iv, p. 177. 

t Said to have been a head-dress. 

\ Journal, vol. ii, p. 234. 
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food, and as a natural consequence were nearly starved. In this 
extremity, Tapuae ordered the Kura-a-Tuhaeto to be exhibited to the 
war-party, and, said my informant, as they gazed upon it the desire for 
food left them, and they were marvellously invigorated. 

When the wanderers arrived at the Wairoa, they found that district 
in possession of the Ngai-Tauira, a numerous tribe of the tangata- 
whenua^ but whether descended from the Maui-potiki people, as is the 
case with so many East Coast tribes, is not now known. Apparently 
the Ngati-Kahu-ngunu were well received by the owners of the soil, 
for it would seem that the two parties lived side by side for at least 
one generation, and even joined forces to repel or avenge outside 
aggression. It was at this period that a strange tribe of wanderers 
came to the Wairoa from some distant place. They are now spoken of 
as Te Ngarengare, but whether this was the name of the tribe, or of 
their chief only, is doubtful. 

It was not long before a cause of quarrel arose between these 
people and that section of the Ngai-Tauira who lived at the Huru-mua 
pa^ under the chief Iwi-katea. This hapu owned a very remarkable 
bird — a tni — known by the name of Tane-miti-rangi, who is said to 
have possessed more than human intelligence, for it could not only 
repeat the most powerful karakias, but also bewitch anyone to order. 
For these reasons the bird was greatly coveted, and therefore stolen by 
Te Ngarengare. 

When the Ngai-Tauira discovered their loss they pursued the 
offendera, and overtook them at Turi-roa; but it would have been 
better for them had they not done so, for Te Ngarengare turned upon 
them and slew them at that place. This defeat compelled the Ngai- 
Tauira to call upon Rakai-paka for assistance, and he, nothing loth to 
interfere in the affairs of the Wairoa people, made short work of the 
offenders, and drove the survivors to Hawke's Bay, where they amal- 
gamated with the people of that district, and are now counted among 
the ancestors of Te Hapuku and other chiefs. 

From this time there was peace in Te 
Meko Wairoa, until Rakai-hakeke, a grandson of 

Tauira Hine-manuhiri, cohabited with Hine-kura. 

! When Mutu was informed of the liaison, he 

Tai-popoia Mutu ^^^^^ ^^ insulting gesture, significant of his 

Tama-nui Hine-kura intention or ability to eat the offender. 

Toa-iti Te-o-kura Unfortunately for Mutu this by-play was 

Tapuae noticed by Rakai-hakeke, who presently 

called upon his tribe to avenge the insult. 
The call was promptly obeyed, and the followers of Rakai-paka crossed 
the Wairoa River at Te Kapu, or Frasertown, where they were met 
and attacked in the water ; they, however, gained ground, and drove 
the Ngai-Tauira up the valley of the Wairoa to Ramotu, where the 
Ngai-Tauira were finaUy defeated, and their fa^ K^k^MAA^^ \A>i^<€Ok 
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This affair is known as the battle of Taupara, and it firmly established 
the Ngati-Kahu-ngunu as a tribe in the Wairoa district, for it enabled 
them to seize upon all the lands of Mutu, from the Marumaru, on the 
Wniroa River, to Waikare-moana Lake. 

It has been said that the whole of the Ngai-Tauira tribe were either 
slain or driven away after this battle, excepting only Hine-kura ; but 
such is not the case, for those haptis of the tribe who lived under the 
mana of Iwi-ka-tere, Tai-popoia and Putara were not affected by the 
result of the quarrel between Rakai-hakeke and Mutu. They con- 
tinued to live on their lands, independently of the Ngati-Kahu-ngunu, 
for many generations; and at a much later date, when the inland 
hajmB of the last-named tribe, under the chiefs Te Wai-nohu, Tama-i- 
ouarangi, Te Whio, Te Kaka and Te Kahu-o-te-rangi, came to attack 
tlie Uwhi pa of Ngai-Tauira, Te Kau-iti of that tribe was chosen as 
fighting chief of the confederates, and he and Te Otane not only 
defeated Ngati-Kahu-ngunu, but also took the whole of the first-named 
ohiefs prisoners. That they were not ignominiously slain is due solely 
to the fact that they were related to Te Rangi-tua-nui, chief of the 
Ijower Wairoa. That relationship did not, however, save them from 
the most degrading indignities. 

The Kahu and Kuru-pakiaka hapus of the so-called Ngati-Kahu- 
kura are still for the most part Ngai-Tauira, but the mana of that tribe 
has departed, for they no longer own the lands from the Reinga Falls 
to Ahuriri. 

The third migration was that of 
Tamatea Whiti-kaupeka, who left Turanga-nui 

16 Rua-ehu a^jj l^ried to establish himself near the 

Rua-whakatina ^^^^^^ ^^ ^^^ Mohaka River, on the lands 

Tara-rahin ,-.-•,. -n 

■p^^xi& ^* Kura-poto and Maru-a-hme. Here 

Tu-korua they came into collision with a tribe of 

10 Tama-pou the Arawa migration, who ejected them 

Whiti-kaupeka ^j^j^ \^^^ jj^^-jg ceremony, and drove them 

T^ t^h* across the southern end of the Kaingaroa 

Ngahoa Plain, and thence to the Rangipo Desert, 

6 Te Pua-o-te-rangi to Inland Patea, where they found shelter 

Ngara among their Ngati-Tama relatives, and 

Whare-nmu sought consolation in a joint attack on 

g .'m the Ngati-Hotu tribe, which were in this 

Ngati^kiH tribe of Murimotu. ^^^ ^^^^^y «^"^«'' »''*° *!•« fo'*^*' ""^^ f^"" 

ever disappeared as a tribe. 

(To he continued.) 
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Chap. VIII.— KG HOKORONGO-TIRINGA. 
The Migration or the Moriokib to the Chatham Islands. 

AS noted at the end of last chapter, Matangi-Eu>, or that part of the 
Moriori traditions which refer to the doings of their ancestors 
in Hawaiki, ends with the battle of Whanga-patiki, fought — as it is 
believed — in New Zealand, though said by the Morioria to have been 
in Hawaiki. With this chapter commences Hokorongo-tiringS, or 
" Hearing of the ears," which relates to events subsequent to the 
abandonment of their ancient home. 

Under the beading of " The Migration " it is proposed to give all 
the information collected concerning the various canoes which were 
alleged to have brought the ancestors of the Moriori race to the 
Chatham Islands. Although the Morioris declare there were autoch- 
thones, descendants of Te Aomarama and Rongomai-whenua, fonnd on 
the island by Kahu, as well as by the later migrants, yet they can give 
no account whatever of any canoe or vessel which brought them here, 
but say tliey were no ro ivhenu(a) akS — developed, or sprung from the 
soil. This possibly may he taken to imply that they really could not 
Bocount for their origin. Much of the story is very fragmentary, and 
there can be little doubt that a great deal of most useful information 
has been lost with the last generation of the old men, many of whom 
could have shed light on the subject. 

The first canoe of which the Morioria have any tradition was 
Kahu's {Ko ro waka a Kafm), and of this story there are two versions. 
The people of the north end of the island hold that Kahu arrived first 
at Kaingaroa Harbour, where he planted his fern-root (eruhe) at a 
place named Tongariro. This was called Kahu's fern-root, and was 
known as such until after the arrival of the Maoris in 1836, when it 
was destroyed by pigs. Another name for fern-root was "Kahu's 
root " {Te oka a Eahv), a simile. There was a diSeieiice \K>V«ce,'b\a& 
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fern-root, it is said, and the ordinary kind. That of Kahu had a very 
light fibre {kdkd), and when the outside rind was scraped off, was 
white and soft ; it was evidently a finer variety, not having the strong 
yellow fibre of the ordinary kind. 

He brought with him his god — Kikokiko — also named Kahu, 
which he secreted at Hangikapua, the point on the western side of 
Kaingaroa Harbour. He also brought the kumara (sweet potato), 
which he planted on the island, but it would not grow. This was the 
karakia (incantation) : — 

Kumara no Aropawa ^ i ko 
Kumara na rau toro, tinaku ' e. 
Homai e i ahu ai o wahine ^ 'ti. 
E kaha, takina ^ na rau toro, tinaku e. 

Kumara from distant Aropawa, 

Kumara of the spreading leaves, increase (or grow deep) ; 

Come, be heaped up by the (your) junior wives, 

Be strong, spring up the spreading leaves, increase. 

By this recital, which is a very ancient one, it will be seen that the 
Morioris preserved the knowledge of the kurnara plant in their isola- 
tion. Beyond the fact of its having been brought here, they knew 
nothing more, until told of it by the Maoris on their arrival in 1836. 
Prior to this, on seeing potatoes brought to the island by the early 
ships, they said they were kumara ; also called pdkdmara. It would 
appear from this that both Moriori and Maori carried their seed 
kumara^ &c., with them on their journeys, and they must have had 
canoes (or perhaps vessels) constructed so as to keep them safe from 
sea water^ which would have rotted them. The Morioris fix the date 
of Kahu's arrival in the time of their autochthone ancestors Kahuti 
and Te Akaroroa, who lived at Kaingaroa ; of Maripane, who lived at 
Matarakau ; of Tamakautara, who lived at Te Awapatiki ; of Kara- 
ngatai and Karangatua, who lived at Whangaroa ; and of Tap^ngkg 
and Tap5ni, who lived at Waitangi. The name of the canoe was said 
to be " Tane," and the crew were hokoru{a) (forty in number). Some 
of the old men appeared to be in doubt as to the name, and referred to 
it generally as Kahu*s canoe — Ko ro waka a Kahu, On arrival, 
Kahu found the island in an unsettled state — kauteretere (fioating) — 
and he joined together some places, aud separated others. 

According to another story, his canoe arrived first at Tuku, as it 
is called — the name in full being Tuku-a-Tamate(a), who was one of the 
crew of Kahu's canoe, and apparently a man of distinction. Leaving 
the canoe there, Kahu proceeded round the island by way of the cliffs 
of the south coast to Ouenga, and afterwards to Te Awapatiki on the 
east coast, where he slept, and the place was called by his name, Kahu. 
There were many places on his journey where he could not sleep. 
Proceeding on his journey, he went by the north coast as far as 
Wditaha (where he found the sea breaking through from coast to 
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coast) and into Whangamoe in Petre Bay, thus making a separate 
island of the north-west corner of the island, so that he could not go to 
Maunganui. From Waitaha he went across to Whangamoe, where he 
signalled by fire for his canoe to come to him from Tuku. The crew 
complied, and came across to Ohuru or Tei-kohuru (calm sea), another 
name for Whangaroa Harbour. Previously to this, however, he had 
joined together the gaping waterway, presumably to get across to his 
canoe at Tei-kohuru. 

What the origin of this part of the story is, would be very difficult 
to conceive. At present there is nothing whatever in the configuration 
of this part of the island to suggest a passage of the sea from the north 
coast across to Whangamoe. None of the Morioris could throw any 
light on the subject, or say what was meant. 

After rejoining his canoe at Whangaroa, Kahu then sailed across 
to Waitangi, and planted his kumaras at a place called Ok&hii, at 
Mongoutu, with the result that they would not grow. After staying 
there for some short time, he departed, saying that the land was a 
wlienua rei (a wet land), and returned to Aropawa and Hawaiki, as 
shown by the karakia called " Kahu's Tides " {Ka Tai-a-Kahu) : — 

Eo tai miti, ko tai whano, 
Miti tai ki Aotea, 
Whano tai ki Hawaiki. 

'Tis the ebbing tide, 'tis the departing tide. 
Ebb, O tide ! to Aotea, 
Depart, O tide ! to Hawaiki. 

Paonga, e miti^ ka tai o Aotea, 
Paonga, e miti ka tai o Aropawa, 
Paonga, e miti, Paonga e horo. 
Whakarongo ki tai nei, 
Ka ki te tai o Pehanga-riki, 
Ka pa te tai ki Tauwaehoro. 
Ko tai mitikia e Kahu, 
Ooi ! ko tai rere ki Hawaiki. 

Paonga, lick up ^ the tides of Aotea ; 

Paonga, lick up the tides of Aropawa. 

Paonga, lick up, Paonga, devour.? 

Listen to the (this) tide. 

The tide sounds at Pehanga-riki, 

The tide beats on Tauwaehoro. 

'Tis the tide swallowed up by Kahu, 

Ooi I 'tis the tide which flows to Hawaiki. 

The story of Kahu's canoe staying at Tuku appears doubtful, as it 
is only a boat-harbour, and unsuitable for a canoe to stay at in certain 
winds, and more so for a vessel such as this must have been to have 
come even from Aotea (New Zealand), not to speak of Hawaiki. 
However, the story appears so far circumstantial in the lighting of a 
fire-signal for the canoe to come to Whangaroa, and it is given as 
related. 
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Rangihoua and Rangimata Canoes. 

The next canoes to arrive at the island were Rangihoua and 
Rangimata. The cause of this migration, they say, was fighting in 
Hawaiki. There appear to have been various take (causes) of disturb- 
ance. First, the troubles of Manaia ;* second, the killing of Rakei ;t 
third, the burning of Ta-Uru-o-Monono or Manono.J The last trouble, 
which caused the immediate departure of these canoes, arose through 
one Tama-te-kohuruhuru, son of Tu-moana, who killed his wife or 
sweetheart, Papa, in a fit of rage, because she accused him of 
impotency.§ 

Tu-moana*s tribe was named Wheteina, and it is evident from the 
story that they lived in pretty close proximity to the Rauru tribe, to 
which Papa, or Tahu, and her father Horopapa belonged. It would 
appear that, although said to be of different tribes, they both were 
evidently of the same stock, and related to one another, as Tu-moana 
called Papa his son's sister (no doubt a cousin of some kind or other), 
and Horopapa he speaks of as his uncle. On discovering the murder 
of his daughter, Horopapa and his people surrounded the house of Tu- 
moana, his son, and people at night, and killed them all, with the 
exception of Tu-moana, who escaped into " his thickets " (hitiki), and 
hid there for some time. Tira, his brother-in-law, connived at his 
escape. (Tira was a younger brother of Horopapa, and married 
Tu-moana's sisters — a Ra Puhi rail ko Ro Pua — Te Puhi and Te Pua.) 
Tu-moana, after this, gathered his people and commenced fighting 
with the Rauru tribe. One of the Wheteina, Koro-wahia, lying in 
ambush in the hollow of a totara tree (Fochcarpus totara\ killed Tira, 
which added fuel to the fire. Horopapa then sent to fetch his elder 
brother Hapa-kiore (all three were sons of Tchura-huruhuru = Maori 
Tuara-huruhuru), who gathered all their tribe, the Rauru-motchihere, 
or -motuhake — the true Rauru — to fight with the Wheteina and their 
allies. The battle took place on the sand-beach of Whanga-patiki 
(said by the old men to have been a short one, not more than half a 
mile in length). One of the headlands was called Tauranga, the other 
Tapuika. The Rauru occupied the Tauranga, and Tu-moana, with his 
allies, the Tapuika end of the beach. The latter people were ex- 
ceedingly numerous, covering the beach, hence Horopapa's proverb — 
"Tapuika is dark, Tauranga is light" {Ka po Tapuika, ka ao Tau- 
ranga), in allusion to the multitude of Tu-moana's people, and the few 
of the Rauru. The names of the tribes who assisted Tu-moana were 
Ruarangi, Muturangi, Wheteina, Harua, Tch-Eitara, Makao-a-uhS,, 
Makao-a-to(a), Matanga, Poutama, Tch-Eituhi, Tch-Etikoke and Tch- 

* Journal, vol. iii, p. 187. 
t Journal, vol. iv, p. 89. 
} Journal, vol. iv, p. 161. 
§ Journal, vol. iv, p. 209, 
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Etiao or Etiaw'(S).* They fought, it is said, until the sea on the 
shore was red with blood, and in the end the Rauru defeated Tu- 
moana and his people. The account is vague as to how long the 
fighting was going on previous to the battle ; but during that period 
the canoes Rangihoua and Rangimata were being built, and they put 
to sea during the fight. Rangihoua was not properly completed when 
she was launched, though Rangimata was. To this fact they attribute 
the former's ill-luck in getting ultimately wrecked, and in consequence 
very little is known about her people, of whom only a few were saved. 
All the legends and karakias concentrate around Rangimata and lier 
arrival at the island. Although it is said Tu-moana and his tribal 
allies were defeated, it does not appear from a further part of the 
account that they were so completely. When Rangimata was afloat 
with Rangihoua, before setting forth on her voyage, the Rangimata 
people recognised the voice of Kirika, elder sister of Tu-moana, reciting 
the incantation of girding the marowhara t {Pikitiga i ri marowhara) 
of her brother. After recording this, the story says, Ka torikirikitii 
Ta Uru Manuka (" Ta Uru Manuka became small in the distance "). 

Their home left, they " set out to live or die " (Pokai ta wru o te 
fvhenua, pokai ta uru o te moana), to wander round the crown of the 
land, to wander round the crown (expanse) of the ocean, to arrive 
after all their wanderings at the Chatham Islands. It is evident from 
the accounts that they endured severe privations on the way, par- 
ticularly in the case of the Rangihoua canoe, whose crews were dying 
from lack of food and water, and in their helpless condition were 
wrecked on the north coast of the island, at OkShii. Another canoe, 
called Pouariki, made at the same time as Rangimata and Rangihoua, 
was said to have left with them, but, beyond this statement, nothing 
more was heard of her after leaving. From the short account given of 
her, however, she appears to have been a double canoe of some kind, 
having a consort, " Katoko " by name — He whakapiri no Pouariki 
("An adjunct" — lie close together — "of Pouariki*'). As the Monori 
raft-canoe was not in the least like this, of which the tradition alone is 
preserved, it is evident that the original canoes or vessels in which they 
came here from Hawaiki were entirely of a different character to any 
thing now in use either by Moriori or Maori. With Pouariki was 
another canoe, Poreitua, whose consort (whakapiri) was named Mano, 
which came likewise, but, as in the case of Pouariki, nothing further 
is known of her. There were also two other canoes, called Te Rangi- 
tu-makohakoha and Turore ; these were canoes of witchcraft (U waka 



* jEJttara would be the same as Maori ^(/ai-tara ; Ettuhi, Ngai- or Ngati-tuhi; 
£ttk5he and Etiao, AH- or Ngati*k5he, and Ati-ao or Ati-awa. 

• The above ceremony, when performed by an elder sister, was imagined to 
be very effectual in assisting the wearer to victory, marowhara (broad girdles) 
being always used by chiefs and warriors going to battle. 
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makutu). It does not appear if these were double or not, and nothing 
further was known of them by the narrator. 

The canoe-launching chorus (Tau to rvaka) was as follows : — 

E Pouariki, Ooi ! 
Tokina mai au, E-ei, E-ei ! 
E ka ki ku rung* o Poaariki. 
E kei, e ke ro. 

O Ponariki, Ooi I 

Drag me along, E-ei, E-ei I 

It sounds (of dragging) on Ponariki, 

She moves (or rises), she moves altogether. 

The Rauru people are said to have had seven canoes which did not 
come with the others, but were left in Hawaiki. Their names were 
Tama-kor6r5, Tupu-ngaherehere, Mata-r&ngi, T6horo-i-ongongo (waste 
of nettles), Hape, Karangatai, and the last, Tihauwea, was another 
canoe of witchcraft. The karakias (or prayers) only of these canoes 
were said to have been brought to the Chathams. Nothing further 
is known of Rangihoua after being dragged down to the water, fol- 
lowed by Rangimata in the darkness of the early morn (tchi atd marua 
po). They were launched silently, for fear of their enemies, and after 
a while their crews set out on their long voyage with anxious hearts. 
Rangihoua, after being buffeted about, her crew weak aud dying with 
thirst, arrived on the north coast of the island, where the vessel, 
apparently out of control, was either beached or driven ashore among 
the breakers, and was rapidly smashed up ; many of the crew being 
drowned, or dying on landing. The few known to have escaped, and 
whose names have been handed down, are Tunanga, Taupo and Tarere. 
The captain of Rangihoua, Te Raki-r6(a), apparently died, or was 
drowned. Many of them died on landing, through exposure, and 
from drinking water. This was the case with their ariki and priest, 
Hon6k8, who in his extreme thirst, forgetting that he was carrying his 
god, Rongomai-whiti, on his back, proceeded to drink. The god, in his 
anger at this desecration, killed him, the priest dying as he drank. It 
is reasonable to suppose that whatever rites and religious ceremonies 
were known to the Rangihoua people, were equally well known to 
those of Rangimata, and would be preserved by them ; but owing 
apparently to this wreck, and to the fact that all the olil men of the 
north-west corner of the island were dead before these traditions were 
collected, such (if any ever existed) were lost with them. The account 
given by the others is, that the Rangihoua immigrants left no rites 
and ceremonies. 

The season when these canoes arrived was Te Whitu o Rongo (the 
seventh of Rongo or July, sometimes including part of August), the 
stormiest weather about the island; so that, apart from the rough 
strong winds, the cold of these southern latitudes must have been most 
trying to the immigrants, accustomed as they were to milder climates. 
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To return, however, to Rangimata and her crew. Her captain or 
chief was Mihiti, whose wife was Kimi. The names of three of their 
sons were remembered ; the eldest, Mawake, was said to be a bad man ; 
the second, Tama-te-kahia, they are silent about; but the youngest, 
Mawete, was a good man. But how they showed these qualities is not 
recorded. Mawake, the eldest, was the husband of Wairaka, who was 
a woman of rank, and of whom further mention will be made later on. 
The builder of Rangimata was Ru, of the Rauru clan ; his wife's name 
was Ps, a niece {timU -a-kahu) of Kahukura. Others who are remem- 
bered to have come in Rangimata were Nunuku, PShS (a nephew of 
Kahukura), Mihi-torO, Tarewa (with Tokoraro, bis wife, and their son 
Kauitia), with other passengers, Hapa and KSk&tai. Maruroa and 
Kauanga were also of the crew, with Tchu-te-ngan& and Matarangi, 
whose house was Whareama, as well as many others whose names are 
forgotten. 

Maruroa and Kauanga were brothers, and it was they who are 
said to have gone to the land of Tahiri, Irea and Momdii (prior to the 
migration), who told them of Rskohii, or the Chathams, and taught 
them many other things. The place they went to was called Huku- 
rangi, from whence they assert they brought the karaka tree, the 
kuma/ra or pdkamdrd, with the marautara. It would appear therefore, 
if this statement is correct, that the Morioris knew of the island and 
its position before coming to it. At the same time, their case must 
have been urgent, to cause them to leave their homes at such a time of 
the year. There once existed a karakia called a kenewaka {utanga 
ivaka in Maori) which recited all the names of the crew and people of 
Rangimata, but unfortunately it could not be remembered by the old 
men, otherwise all her passengers would have been known. Before 
dragging the canoe into the water, they performed the ceremony of 
burning the chips from the place where Rangimata was made (a ra 
kohanga o Rangimata), and chanted the following umere (atvorinoana 
in Maori) : — 

Wera, wera te rangi^ [or ra] ta-nuka, tu-rangi, 

Ka pai a Nuku, ka pai a Rangi, 

Eahukora ^ wahia te moana, 

Tongia i Hhiawsiki [Hawaiki] 'a^^ wera, 

Ea puta ki waho Tu-ta-wake, ^^ 

Hiko, ^ hi marua to, hiko ki mama to. 

Wera, wera te ra tu-nuku, ta-rangi. 

Ea pai a Nuku, ka pai a Bangi, 

Kahukura wahia te moana, 

Tungia i Hhiawaiki 'a wera, 

Ea rapu MataihawatS, Tane, 

Ea mahuta a Tu-tawake. 

Hiko, hi marua to, hiko hi marua to, 

Bere atu, rere mai, rere papa. 

Eia tula ^ te kohao, 

Whakarere — Taki. 
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Hokoihoko^* te numa ka toiiki, 
E rongo Eenowaka (=kenewaka). 

Bam, bum, O son, shining on earth, in heaven, 

Nnkn is propitious, Bangi is propitious (Earth and Heaven). 

Eahnkura, divide the sea ! 

Light up Hawaiki that it may consume. 

Tatawake comes forth, 

Bemove, remove quickly. Bemove, remove quickly. 

Bum, bum, O sun, shining on earth, in heaven, 

Kuku is propitious, Bangi is propitious. 

Light up Hawaiki that it may bum 

The weird ones Ifataihawata, Tane. 

Tu-tawake comes forth, 

Bemove, remove quickly. Bemove, remove quickly. 

Bush forward, rush hither, rush gliding along, 

To fasten the connection (or seising). 

Leave, start 1 

Let the fledgling bird flap its wings, 

*Tis a sound of departure. 

After this they recited the keneuxika, a fragment of which only is 
remembered, banning : — 

1. Maruroa, Eauanga e pa' ^ ki whea taua e ? 

E pa* ki roto, ka pange ko roto, ka pange ko roto, e. 
E Haupapa, e Haupapa mo Tahiri^ te rangi 
Ea pange ko roto, ka pange ko roto, e. 

2. Maruroa, Eauanga e pa* ki whea ? 

E pa* ko waho, ka pange ko waho, ka pange ko waho, e. 
E Haupapa, e Haupapa mo Tahiri te rangi 
Ea pange ko waho, ka pange ko waho, e. 

1. Maruroa and Eauanga, where shall we two be placed? 
Be placed inside, be placed inside, e. 

O Haupapa, Haupapa ! the day is Tahiri*s — 
Place him in, place him in. 

2. Maruroa and Eauanga, where shall (they) be placed ? 
Throw them out, throw them outside, e. 

O Haupapa, Haupapa ! the day is Tahiri*s (Mangatea) — 
Throw them out, throw them outside, e. 

And in this manner all Raugimata's crew were recited, verse after 
verse. It seems not improbable, however, that this was composed 
after the event, by way of commemoration, and to prevent the names 
of the crew being forgotten. 

When the above ceremonies were over, the mom began to break 
(Ka pe tch atd o ffeia), and the canoes moved out to sea, about which 
time, probably, the incident occurred of Kirika reciting the maro of 
her brother Tu-moana, which was as follows : — 

1. Eo Tu, ko Bongo te maro ka mehori, Tane, Tangaroa. 
Pera hold e tapu, taputapu,^? 
Te maro o ti Ariki, ^ te maro o Waiorangi. 
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Tangohia i tili*(i) o Bo MaJka," 

E taua ki Whiti, taua ki Tonga, taua ki Whiti te wawa, «> 

Eke ta mai runga, 

Rawea mai ke whiti makorapa, 

No wai te maro ka mehori ? 

2. Eg Uru, Ngangana, Aiorangi, 

Eg Tahu, ko Moko, ko Maroro, ko Wakehau te maro ka mehori, 

Pera hoki ra e tapu, taputapu, 

Te maro o ti Ariki, te maro o Waiorangi, 

Tangohia i tih'(i) o Bo Maka, 

E taua ki Whiti, taua ki Tonga, taua ki Whiti te wawa, 

Eke tu mai runga, 

Rawea ke whiti makorapa. 

No wai te maro ka mehori ? 

1. 'Tis Tu, 'tis Bongo the outspread marot Tane and Tangaroa, 
As also the saored ends. 

The maro of the Lord, the maro of Waiorangi. 

Seize the orown of the Maka, 

Fight to the east, fight to the west, fight to the distant east, 

Bise, stand up ! 

Gird that it may encircle. 

Whose is the maro which is outspread ? 

2. Uru, Ngangana, Aiorangi, 

Tahu, Moko, Maroro and Wakehau is the outspread m^Lro, 

As also the sacred ends, 

The m>aro of the Lord, the maro of Waiorangi. 

Seize the crown of the Maka, 

Fight to the east, fight to the west, fight to the distant east, 

Bise, stand up ! 

Gird that it may encircle. 

Whose is the m>aro which is outspread ? 

This, as regards the Rangimata migrants, was the last they heard 
or saw of their Hawaiki home (if such it was), where these incidents 
took place, until some considerable time after, when Moe, one of the 
Kauru adversaries, came to the island with his people in the Oropuke 
canoe. It is at this stage that Ko Matcmgi-do ends,* and all later 
stories of their voyage to the Chathams, and their subsequent war 
with Moe and his people, are called Hokorong\o) tiring\a) (" Hearing 
of the ears "), in opposition to the former " dawn of existence." 

The ka/rakiaa in connection with their voyage show that they must 
have suffered considerable hardships, presumably from contrary and 
baffling winds, as well as lack of food and water. Hence their voyage 
is referred to as kimi (the searching) and waipu (immensity of water, 
ocean only). It is highly probable that these karakias were based on, 
or were the original ones used in their Polynesian voyages, but 
subsequently modified and brought more into accord with tlieir sur- 

* Ko Matangi-ao, ** the dawn of existence," the name given to the whole body 
of the Moriori traditions up to the date of their leaving for the Chathams. — 
Editobs. 
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roundings. They stUl bear the strong impress of the troubles the 
people passed through. Thus in the story of " Waipu" the first 
karakia is called Ta Upoko HaHtd (havrta) (" Slaying the head of the 
-wind "), in which are recited the names of the gods, together -with the 
"Heaven-bom.*' Apparently in all these cases they are invoked to 
give effect to the karakia — 

TA UPOKO HAUTI. 

1. Eo Tn, ko Bongo, Tane, Tangaroa, 
Ea taaklna>^ ki (e rakaa hanga** mua, 
Ea taakina ki te rakau hanga roto, 
Ea taakina ki ta ura o Mahata, ^ 

Ea taakina ki ta ara no Mahata, a. 

2. Eo Ura, Ngangana, Aiorangi, 

Ea taakina ki te rakau hanga mua, 
Ea tuakina ki te rakau hanga roto, 
Ea tuakina ki ta uru o Mahuta, 
Ea tuakina ki ta uru no Mahuta, a. 

3. Eo Tiki, ko Toi, Rauru, Wbatonga, &o, 

1. *Ti8 Tu, Bongo, Tane and Tangaroa 

Who perform the ttui with the first-made timber. 
Who perform the txia with the inner-made timber. 
Who perform the tua with the crown of Mahuta, 
Who perform the tiui with the orown from Mahuta, a. 

2. *Ti8 Uru, Ngangana, Aiorangi, 

Who perform the tua with the first-made timber. 
Who perform the tua with the inner-made timber. 
Who perform the tua with the orown of Mahuta, 
Who perform the tua with the orown from Mahuta. 

The third and remaining verses continue to recite the rest of the 
" Heaven-bom," down to the last, Ro Tauira. 

The next karakia^ of which we give an example, is recited by the 
Morioris in this order, and is called Ko e hau te kamakama (Maori, 
£o hau te kamokamo) — " The light-puffing wind.'* 

1. Eo e hau te kamakama,^ 

Eamakama i runga, kamakama i raro, 

Ea tu me re kamakama, 

Eo ro toki al ? 

Eo ro toki a Uru, 

Eo ro toki Bi ? 

Eo ro toki a Ngana, hei whakarehua, 

Nganangana^ i tohe Nuku, nganangana i tche Bangi 

E Tohua.» 

Eoe ^ ra ta mata mo Buanuku ^ 

Euai te mStS mo Mauhika P 

Eo auko Bawa^ 

Hurauwa, hurauwa, hupaka, hupaka, hutoi te rangi. 

2* Eo e hau te kamakama 

Kamakama i runga» kamakama i raro 
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Ea tn me re kamakama 

Eo ro toki al ? 

Eo ro toki a Urn 

Eo ro toki a Ngana i te Nuku ai whakarehna 

Nganangana i tche Nuku, nganangana i tohia Bangi 

E Tchua. 

Eoe ra te mata mo Buanuku. 

Euai ta matS o Mauhika ? 

Eo au ko Bawa. 

Hurauwa, hurauwa, hupaka, hupaka, huloi te rangi. 

3. Tuakina i ta uru o toh Anini,^ o tch Aroh! 
Hiti ki roto hau te kamakama 
Eo ro toki ai ? 

Eo ro toki i a Tiki, i a Toi, i a Bauru, i a Whatonga. 
Eo ro toki ai ? 

Eo ro toki i a Bongomai, i a Kahukura. 
Eo ro toki ai ? 

Eo ro toki i a Motuariki, i a Buanuku, Tch Aomarama. 
Eo ro toki ai ? 

Eo ro toki i a Tnmare me Ta Banganuku, 
Matirito, Wari ko Bo Tauira 
Ea tu me re kamakama 
E Hina ^^ tae ake ru — u * 
E Hina tae toro, e — . 

1. 'Tis the light puffing wind : 
It puffs above, it puffs below, 
It comes with puffs. 
Whose is the axe ? 

*Tis the axe of Uru. 

Whose is the axe ? 

*Tis the axe of Ngana, with which to destroy. 

To fight in earth, to fight in heaven. 

Oh, 'tis a Tchua [=Tuaj . 

Thou art the face for Buanuku [you are doomed to destruction] . 

Whose is the face of Mauhika ? 

*Tis I, 'tis Bawa. 

Be gathered, be gathered together, be roasted, be roasted [dried up] . 

Let the heaven [or sky] be shrivelled up. 

2. 'Tis the light puffing wind : 
It puffs above, it puffs below, 
It comes with puffs. 
Whose is the axe ? 

'Tis the axe of Uru. 

Whose is the axe ? 

'Tis the axe of Ngana with which to destroy. 

To fight in earth, to fight in heaven. 

O, 'tis a Tchua [=Tua]. 

Thou art the face for Buanuku : 

Whose is the face of Mauhika ? 

'Tis I, 'tis Bawa. 

Be gathered, be gathered together, be roasted, be roasted. 

Let the heaven be shrivelled up. 

* This ru — u has a peculiar sound, more like u in French — not at all the 
broad Maori u. 
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3. Chop down the crown of the Anini [sensation] , of the Arohi [shimmering 
air] 
Veer into the puffing wind. 
Whose is the axe ? 

'Tis the axe of Tiki, Toi, Raura, Whatonga. 
Whose is the axe ? 

'Tis the axe of Bongomai and Eahukura. 
Whose is the axe ? 

'Tis the axe of Motaariki, Baanaku Teh Aomarama. 
Whose is the axe ? 

'Tis the axe of Tumare and Banganuku, 
Matirito, Wari, and Bo [te] Tauira. 
It comes with puffs. 
Hina I come forth there. 

Hina I come ! Toro, e — [a song-ending] . 

The following karakias apparently show what straits the people 
were in owing to lack of water. There are three, called Wailiau o 
Waipu, as well as Ka Kapu hokaina o Waipu, " Drinking from the 
hollow of the hand, or from a wooden vessel." The IMorioris made 
drinking vessels of wood, called hakanay to hold water, with lids, and 
the same to keep ornaments in or to hide the relics of their gods, but 
generally on land they used puwai, i.e.y tightly laid up blades of green 
flax in a long funnel shape, which lasted until the flax shrivelled up 
and had to be renewed. 

KA KAPU HOKAINU O WAIPU. 

1. Tena e Tu, e Bongo, kotia ta uru o Moti-hangai,^ 
Taapa te hou ki te rangi ko whakataunarewa 

Ka utu au tau^ kapu e 

Utu ki te rangi a Utua^ ka roa koi toro, e. 

2. Tena e Bongomai-whiti, e Bongomai-rau, kotia, &0, 

3. Tena e Bongomai-mana, e Bongomai-ha, e Bongomai-tauira, kotia, &o, 

4. Tena e Tiki [reciting all the *' Heaven-born "], kotia ta uru, &c. 

THE DBINKING FBOM THE HOLLOW OF THE HAND OF WAIPU. 

1. Then, O Tu I Bongo ! cut off the crown of Moti-hangai, 
Pierce direct into the high exalted heaven. 

1 fill (or dip) the hollow of my hand, 

Dip to the heaven of Utua, 'tis long indeed — toro, e, 

2. Then, Bongomai-whiti ! Bongomai-rau ! cut off the crown, &c. 

3. Then, Bongomai-mana I Bongomai-ha ! Bongomai-tauira I cut off, &o. 

There are a number more of verses reciting the "Heaven-bom," 
but all commencing the same as the first verse. This incantation, 
with others, was used by the IVIorioris in dry summer to biing rain, 
when the water was dry in some parts of the island. 

Another Waihau, 

This is evidently a more recent version of the above. The names 
mentioned are those of people who came to the island in the canoes, 
but, with that exception, the words are the same, and need not be 
translated. 
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1. Tena, e Mehoriki, e Patea, e Eahukura-hangaitorea, kotla ta uru o 

Moti-hangai, 
Taapa te hou ki te rangi, ko whakataunarewa, 
Ea utu au tau kapa, e. 
Utu ki tlL rangi a Utua ka roa, kol re, 
Ea uta au tau kapu, e. 
Utu ki ta rangi a Utua ka roa, koi toro. 

2. Tena, e Maruhoanga, e Tutoakg, kotia ta uru, &c, 
8. Tena, e Bongomai-taihongo, e Tchuteme, kotia, &o. 

WAIHAU O WAIPU. 

1. Hunake i rare nei ko wai pupu, ko wai whanake, 
Eia homai kia utuhia ki te mauru o Utihau,^ 
Takina^ e, takina, takina rangi, takina, e. 

2. Hunake i runga nei ko ua nui, ko ua roa, ko ua torikiriki, 
Eo ua topanapana, ko pata ua, ko pata awha 

Eia homai kia utuhia ki ri mauru o Utihau. 

Takina e, takina, takina rangi 'taina,^? e takina, takina, rangi takina. 

3. E whaoa rangi whao, 

E k' whakataka, whakataka, whakataka te kapu 
Whakataka e, 'taina, takina rangi Haina. 

1. Bise up from beneath, waters bubbling, waters ascending, 
That it may be given and dipped from the spirit of Utihau. 
Oh draw it, draw it, draw from heaven, oh draw it. 

2. Gome forth from above, the great rain, the long rain, the small rain. 
The pattering rain, the drops of rain, the tempest drops. 

That it may be given and dipped from the spirit of Utihau. 
Oh draw it, draw it, draw from heaven, fill it (the vessel), 
Oh draw it, draw from heaven, draw it. 

3. Oh fill in heaven, fill, 

Oh pour down, pour down, pour down (into) the vessel. 
Oh pour down, fill in, draw from heaven, fill in (or lade it). 

It will be seen by this last incantation, or it may be called a 
prayer, how much the Rangimata people must have suffered from lack 
of water. It was contended by some of the Morioris that the stories 
told under the head of Waipu did not belong to Rangimata, but 
referred to the Oropuke canoe. This does not, however, appear to be 
the case, as in the second Waihau, or Ka2)u hokainu, or Whakainu, 
the names of Maruhoanga and Tutoake appear, who were admittedly 
Rangimata people. 

Another form of incantation, to beat down an unfavourable wind 
and obtain a fair one, also used by the migrants, was called an Umu-toa- 
rangi (" Oven to roast the heaven "), of which there were many, but 
only one example will be cited here, called Ta Umu-o- Waipu or Tongor 
minino (otherwise Tongamanl)^ strong south-east wind : — 

TONGAMININO. 

Taona tS umu, popokia atu ki te Marangai te Marepe, e TongamixuxiQ V 
Taona tS umu, popokia atu e Tongaminino I e TongaxnimTioX 

5 
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Eo ta nmu na Horohoro, e Tongaminino ! e Tongaminino I 
'Taina ta ama popokia atQ te whakuru(a), tch angaiho, e Tongaminino ! 
*Taina ta umu popokia atu ta Uru rr>(a) ta Raki r5(a). 
Popokia ata ta Uru ro, te Tonga ro e Tongaminino ! 
Eo ta mnu na Horohoro, na Whaminino hoki, na Wawao, e. 
E Tongaminino ! e Tongaminino I 

Taona ta umu popokia atu tch Anini,^ tch Arohi, e Tongaminino! e 
Tongaminino, e ! 

Light the oven, press back the east and north-east wind, O Tongaminino ! 

Light the oven, press it back, Tongaminino ! O Tongaminino ! 

'Tis the oven of Horohoro, Tongaminino I Tongaminino ! 

Load up the oven, press back the north and north -north-west winds, 
Tongaminino ! 

Load up the oven, press back the south-west and west winds, 

Press back the south-west and south-east winds, Tongaminino ! 

'Tis the oven of Horohoro, of Whakaminino also, of Wawao, e. 

Tongaminino ! Tongaminino I 

Light the oven, press back the Anini, the Arohi, Tongaminino I O Tonga- 
minino I 

There is also another incantation used, called " The Basket of T* 
Whai Tokorau " {Ko ro Kete o T Whai Tokorau). This Whai Tokorau 
was a son of Tahiri Mangate(a), the wind-god, or father of the winds, 
but this incantation was not used until that of "The Axe of Heau- 
mapuna" {Ko ro Toki o Heayr-mapuna\ the swaying-wind, had first 
been recited, after which Ro (te) Kete o T Whai Tokorau (" His 
Basket in which to confine the winds"). Then, to produce a caJm, 
came Ta Umu a Huirangi ("The Oven of Huirangi"). These, with 
others, may appear at another time. 

All these incantations, but especially those to allay tempests, were 
constantly used by the Morioris in their fishing excursions, or passages 
from one island of the group to another, when caught by strong winds. 
Their raft-canoes, being slow of progression, made it difficult to get 
home or into safety. 

Rangimata, it is said, arrived at or made the land on the north 
coast of Chatham Island, and some of her crew landed and planted the 
karaka^^ tree, which they called wairarapa, at a place called Wairarapa, 
as well as the viarauta7'a^^ (a kind of convolvulus creeper), also at 
Wairarapa, on the coast near Te Ika-rewa, at Te UmumokL It grew 
nowhere else on the island, hence possibly the especial note made of it 
by the Morioris. 

Rangimata's next place of call was Te Whakiiru(a), at the north- 
east part of the island, where she anchored, and there Maruroa, 
Kauanga, and others landed, finding, it is said, Rongopapa and his 
people (autocthones) at that place. 

On their meeting, Rongopapa enquired, " Wari ko tere ?" (" Who 
are the strangers — party?") Answer, "Maruroa and Kauanga"; 
who, in reply, asked, " Wari ko hunua V (" Who are the people of the 
place — tangata whenua ? ") Answer, " Rongopapa." Upon this, 
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Maruroa and Kauanga enquired, " What are those things which you 
are killing?" They replied, ^^ffipuku (sea-elephant), puhina (fur-seal), 
miiniha (hair-seal). The skins are our clothing, but what is your 
clothing ? " They answered, " Wa/ruwaru [weruweru in Maori]. Ko 
te pere nui a Tdwaru " (a proverb). Rongopapa said, " Your clothing 
is chilly and cold {mdtddnu, mdkdriri), but this is the skin of our 
ancestor, Hhia Maitai,*^ and cannot be worn for its warmth." 

After this, Rangimata arrived at Okawa. Here Utangaroa landed 
and dwelt ; nlthough another says he landed at Mairangi and stayed 
there, his name being retained in the Tokotoko-o-Utangaro(a), The 
canoe was nearly wrecked, however, at Okawa, on the sunken rock of 
Manapo, but she was luckily got off, on which occurrence Wairaka's 
voice was heard to exclaim, " A, te rere mai i roto whaiti " (" See, she 
sails in the channel, or passage "). By others it is alleged that Rangi- 
mata came from the south, and got on to or else into very close 
proximity to Kaira, a sunken wash about four miles off " The Horns," 
where Wairaka saved her by the incantation Ko ro Tutaki a ra Wdku 
(" The closing of the Wdku "), and added, when in safety, Ka to ra 
manino (" The calm prevails "). Whether either of these stories had 
any real foundation in fact appears to be questionable. Had Rangi- 
mata touched on Manapo Reef in fine weather she might have escaped, 
but Kaira is a wash on which a heavy surge constantly breaks, and 
from which, unless carried by, nothing could escape destruction. It 
seems not improbable that the story had its origin either in or on their 
way from Hawaiki, as the name Wairaka is common to the Maoris as 
well, and a very similar occurrence is said to have happened to the 
Mata-atua canoe after her arrival at Whakatane, in New Zealand, in 
which another woman named Wairaka took part.* 

After her escape from this danger, Rangimata sailed to Te Awa- 
patiki, where she and her crew landed, as described in a former paper, 
and were opposed by the Kau Tc Hamata (Hamata people), the 
autochthones of the place. Marupuku and his people, on seeing the 
migrants, put in a post in the sand with the image of their god, 
Heaaoro. But the general account of Rangimata was, that on landing 
at Te Awapatiki, the Whanga Lagoon was full, and ready to burst 
oat, as it does sometimes. In dragging the canoe up, it made a small 
channel, which the waters of Te Whanga entering, forthwith burst 
out and wrecked Rangimata. A small island of jagged limestone rocks 
in the Whanga Lagoon is fabled to represent Rangimata's crew. There 
appears very little reason to doubt that Rangimata was wrecked at the 
place, and in the manner stated. After this occurrence, it is said the 
crew went to Rangatira, and gave names to different places, such as 
Nukutaurua, Nukutaotao, Mana-aotea and Moreroa, with many others, 
and also to a plant called arapuhi, which grew at Hakepa (near the 

* Journal, vol. iiit p. 66.— Editobs. 
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Red Bluff). This plant had twelve branches, representing the twelve 
months of the year. It was peculiar to the one place, and is now 
extinct. No one but the old men ever saw it. It was said to be in 
existence on the arrival of the Maoris ; it has evidently been destroyed 
by the stock. 

There was, in connection with this plant, a belief or mythical 
story that its twelve branches were again subdivided into twelve 
months. The names of the twelve yeans as first given were (1) Hita- 
nuku, (2) Hitarangi, (3) Hitara, (4) Hitikaurereka, (5) Hitikaupeke, 
(6) Towhango-poroporo, (7) Towhanga-rei, (8) Muruwhenua, (9) Mum- 
tau, (10) Murukoroki, (11) Muniangina, (12) Putihap& ; but in 
another place the yeai*s (apparently a mistake for the months) are 
given as (1) Poapoarangi, (i) Nukutaotao, (3) Nukutaurua, (4) Mere- 
taura, (5) Putchihapft, (6) Morero, (7) Merekohai, (8) Muruwhenu(a), 
(9) MurutoakS, (10) Muruangina, (11) Wairarapa, (12) Mana-aotea. 

It is not impossible that there was some old legend or story in 
connection with this, but, although the old men were carefully 
questioned on the subject, they could afford no further information, 
nor did these names appear to be in general use as far as could be 
discovered. 

According to Tamahiwaki, from Kongopapa to himself (inclusive) 
are twenty-six generations, then since his time there are two adult and 
one more of children, say twenty-eight generations. Giving a period of 
twenty-five years to a generation, by this it would appear that 700 
years have elapsed since Rangimata's arrival with the Morioris on the 
Chathams. 

Oropuke. 

Touching the arrival of this canoe, there is not any direct evidence 
of the way she arrived at the island, or where she touched first, but 
that she did arrive some years after Ran giro ata there appears very 
little reason to doubt. The chief of this canoe was Moe, a grandson of 
Horopapa, of the Rauru tribe, who, it will be remembered, was left 
fighting Tu-moana and his allies as Rangimata and Rangiboua left, at 
which date Moe was said to be a growing or nearly grown lad. Hopu 
was Moe's father, who, with his other sons and a daughter, came iu 
Oropuke. Moe was a younger son, the cause of his prominence being 
that. he was a valiant warrior and the most noted of Hopu's sons. 
What induced the Rauru people to migrate and come to the same 
place as their adversaries does not appear, nor could the Morioris 
assign any reason for it. There is, however, a tradition that, long 
before Moe left, peace had been established. 

As before mentioned, Moe, when Rangimata left, was a lad. On 
arrival at the Chathams he was of mature age, and was spoken of as 
recognisable by a bald patch on his head (not necessarily very old). 
This may form a slight basis on which to estimate the time which 
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elapsed between the arrival of these canoes. The only suggestion that 
offers regarding Moe's leaving, although there is no mention of it 
handed down, is that Tu-moana and his allies, who were left fighting 
the Rauru, had ultimately vanquished them, causing them in turn to 
migrate from their home in Manukau. Before leaving, Moe went to 
see his grandfather Horopapa, who addressed him thus : '^ Grandson, 
come and measure me " (Mokopuna whanganga % au\ which he did, 
finding that he was E whitu^ e warn hi ri pata (seven and a half 
stretches, or fathoms). Horopapa added, ^^ E toe koe hi td ika, e uia 
mat koy E hi td(a) o .Manukau ? E whitu^ e warn hi ri pata " (When 
you reach the land and you are asked, What length is the warrior of 
Manukau (say) Seven, eight with the half, or bit over — meaning seven 
and a half whanganga, or stretches). It is farther said that Horopapa 
admonished his grandson, on leaving, that on reaching ** ta ika '' (the 
land) they were to cease manslaying and live peaceably, which they 
did, until provoked by one of the Rangimata people, named Hangarua, 
who commenced the old troubles by killing Henga-mai-tawhiti, and ate 
part of him. Moe and his brothers then killed Hangarua, and fighting 
with man-eating began again. According to the story, many were 
killed, and after fighting for some time on the main island, Moe with 
his people crossed over to Pitt Island (Rangiauri), and, it is said, 
fought the Rangimata people there, killing and eating several. There 
is considerable conflict in the accounts regarding Moe at this period. 
The general story was that the Rangiauii people, the MatangS, and 
others, burnt him and his people in their huts at night, so ending the 
fighting. Another account says he returned to Hawaik'i; and yet 
another states Oropuke was wrecked at the cliffs of Chatham Island, in 
Pitt's Strait, so giving the name to all that part of the cliffs and up to 
trig, station L, about a mile inland. The crew landed in safety. As 
many of the Morioris claim descent from the Rauru people of Oropuke, 
this, coupled with the doubtfulness of the statement of her return to 
Hawaiki, makes it appear that not much reliance can be placed on 
these latter accounts, and in all probability the story of Moe's being 
burnt, as it was the one which received general acceptance, represents 
what actually took place. Further, had Moe lived, it seems hardly 
probable that the others would have preserved their independence, but 
would have been enslaved. 

Be that as it may, at this time Nunuku-whenua, one of the autoch- 
thones, said to be a relative of Moe's (how does not appear), a man of 
great influence among his people, convened them, and made a law that 
henceforth man-slaying and man-eating were to cease for ever, and that 
in the case of quarrels, the first blood shed, no matter how trifiing, 
even an abrasion of the skin, was to end the strife. In consequence of 
this ture (law), which was kept until the arrival in 1836 of "Ka 
Kaupeke," as they called the Maoris (the general meaning of which is 
wicked and mischievous people = naimkia)^ with, on© knowii ^^^^^\A<cyc^ 
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four generations after Moe, when the Ran«;itihi people, who bad 
cherished their old grudge against the Ranm since Moe's time, came to 
Poma at Manukan and attacked the Raaro, who, with Tat^m^, their 
chief, defeated them there, killed and roasted a namber ci them in an 
ovmi at Whak&re, this was, as far as is known, the last oocorrenoe of 
the kind. Throagh the cessation of war and man-slaying, the Morions 
had no farther nse for their old weapons of offence, whidi thenceforth 
were laid aside, and the art of war ceased. Conseqnentl j the Maoris 
on their arrival found them an easy prey, being an inoflfensive, harm- 
less people, and forthwith enslaved them without resistance. The only 
weapon they retained (unless it was a subsequent invention) was the 
tupu/rwriy a kind of long quarter-staff, elsewhere described. With this 
they went to their tauu {tatuis, so called), in which they kept up and 
recited all their old war ceremonies, as if in actual battle, but, beyond 
which, no barm was done. 

Bangimata's crew were said to be hokowha (eighty), and Oropuke's 
the same. How far these numbers are reliable may be an open 
question. Probably they are correct, as the old Moriori could count 
by name about seventy of Rangimata's crew, and it appears reasonable 
to suppose that Oropuke's crew were fairly equal, or they would hardly 
have dared to make war with the former people as they did. 

In the matter of the cessation of man-slaying, the Morioris appear 
to be the only section of the Polynesian race that established and kept 
such a law. One, Houmaitawhiti, when taking farewell of his sons, 
attempted to impress on the original Arawa migrants to New Zealand 
the observance of this law. In the case of the Morioris, the same thing 
took place when Moe took leave of Horopapa, but the reality was sub. 
sequently estabUsbed by Nunuku. 



NOTES. 

1. — The question suggests itself, whether by this name Aropawa, the ancient 
name of the north part of the Middle Island of New Zealand is intended, or 
whether the name was brought from Hawaiki. 

2. — Tinaku. Williams's Dictionary gives the meaning as * Seed potatoes ; 
a garden and cultivated ground ' ; evidently implying cultivation. The Moriori 
meaning is, to grow deep and strong, or increase. 

8. — wahiiie Hi ; in Maori, wahine iti. Junior wives. Presumably the 
senior one was exempt from work; but whether this is correct or not, the wahine 
iti were evidently assumed to do the billing up of the Eumara. 

4. — Takinay draw forth, spring, shoot forth. Ka tdki i [=te] tttpu, the shoot 
comes forth. 

6. There is a legend in which one Popaonga or Paonga went to a certain 
island with a party of people, and there killed an ogress — Tipri{a) — called Tchora- 
whateitei, whose custom it was to entice and then devour all people landing at her 
place. Whether this is the same Paonga or not is uncertain, although, as he was 
one of the Moriori heroes, it appears not improbable. 
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6. The word miti (lick), scarcely embodies the fall meaning of the original, 
which here implies swallowing up, exhausting the tide. 

7. Devour, bolt whole, leave no remnant. 

8. Although rangi is also used, ra is preferable, not clashing with Tu-rangi, 

9. Eahukura, a shark god, hence the invocation. 

10. *a=kia. The ki left out because of the ki in Hawaiki. 

11. Kaputa or makuta a Tutawake; in Maori, Ka puta te Waka-ariki^ **'Ti8 
a war-party I " 

12. — Hiko^ &c., might also be rendered. ' Stride, spring away.* 

13. — Tuia^ sew, reeve the sennei; lashings to bind the parts of the canoe to- 
gether. 

14. — Hokoihoko (in Maori, Hokahoka) te manu hauturuki. * Like a fledgling 
bird they leave and take flight.* 

16. — Pa {=panga)t to throw, place. 

16. — Tahiri-mangatea ; committing themselves to the winds, represented by 
this god. Those favoured were thrown (placed) in Rangimata, those unfavoured 
were not. 

17. — Ends waving : ends of the maro at back and front of wearer. 

18. — Or senior chief. 

19. — Tih* Ro Maka, Another variant of this is : Kapihia \_=Kapchia\ i tchu 
Ro Makat * snatch it from beyond the Maka.* There is nothing to show who this 
Maka really is. 

20. — Whiti te wawa, Wawa also bears the meanings of * scattered * and * dis- 
persed. It appears to be a question whether this does not refer to a much farther 
off Whiti than the one they came from, especially as the recitation of the Maro 
referred to was alleged to have taken place in Hawaiki.* 

21. — Tuakina, It suggests itself as a reasonable rendering of this word Tua^ 
here used in the passive form, that it had originally in its first use, as well as in 
these incantations, the meaning of chopping down or felling, as a tree — sym- 
bolically, of course — ^to overcome the object, or to achieve the end desired, using at 
the same time in the ceremony sprigs of trees — manuka and others — as the visible 
medium of breaking (chopping down) the power fought against. The same idea is 
seen in ancient incantations, both Maori and Moriori, which speak of ** Taku toki 
whanatu ana e hahau i te takapu a te rangV* (slightly altered in certain cases), **my 
axe which proceeds to chop the belly of the sky," i.^., induce a calm. Sometimes 
the Karakia is compared to an I7mu, oven, " to roast the crown of the sky.** 

22. — Te rakau hanga muat roto^ &c., are evidently pieces of wood used in the 
construction of the keels (Him) or stem-piece (Koiia) of the canoe for which the 
fair wind is desired. 

23. — Urn o Mahuta, The hair of the crown of the head of Mahuta, one of 
their ancient ancestors. The head being the most sacred part of his body is used 
figuratively here as an agent to break down the adverse power. Mahuta also 
represents the woods, with their fragrance. 

24. — Kg i hau te kamakama. The Morioris have a peculiar manner of pro- 
nouncing the word liau ( = wind), apparently in accordance with an undefined rule 
of sound ; in other cases pronounced heau — Ka heau, the winds, all the vowels 
being sounded and blended. f Kamakama appears to be the equivalent to the 
Maori, to bubble up, as water, with a slight variation in this case, light puffs of 
air, barely perceptible. 

• Perhaps Whiti or Fiji. — Editobs. 

t This pronunciation appears to be remarkably like that of the North New 
Zealand Maoris. The h with them is sounded much as if it had a y before it, i.e., 
Yhokianga, Yhauraki, Yhau, or as if there were an i barely sounded before the h^ 
as iHokianga, &c. Sometimes again it sounds as if an i were introduced «ill«t "^Vii^ 
h, as Hidkianga. — Epitobs, 
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25. — Nganangana is evidently a play npon the name Ngana (Maori Ngana and 
Ngangana), to contend, to strive— hence, in this case, to fight against Noka and 
Bangi, to obtain the wind sought for. « 

26. — E Tchud, ** 'Tis a Tehvd (=Tua) — an incantation to chop, fell, the evil 
power. This is really identical with the Maori Ttia, to snbdne the winds. 

27, 28. — Ko% ra te mata mo Ruanuku, ** Thou art the face for Boannka "— 
under the symbol of Ruanuku, old age, shall die, &c. 

29. — He, Rawa, in assuming the face of Mahuika, t.«., attributes of fire, will 
burn and crumple up the heaven, or the evil power of the wind. 

30. — Still with the simile of an axe to chop down or fell the sacred crown of 
Teh Anini and Teh Arohi, classed as winds, but really having no compass bearings, 
meaning as in translation. 

31. — E Hina tae ake ru — u (—ra). The Morioris are unable to explain who 
Hina may be, or what it refers to. From the construction of the sentence, Hina 
would appear to be a person, or, what is probable, the object desired — fair wind 
and weather personified. An old Maori incantation to subdue and change a wind 
may throw some light on the meaning: Takataka to hau ki te Uru, wkakataka to 
hau ki te Tonga^ kia tu mahinahina i tita^ kia tu marokeroke i tot, &c. Mahinahina 
was explained as referring to the way the silver gray of the leaves turned with the 
wind appeared when a storm of wind and rain abated and the general appearance 
showed fine weather, which last is the object sought by the incantation. 
32. — Utihau, another name for the wind. 
38. — Takinat draw, induce, shoot forth. 
34. — ^Taina {=utaina)y fill in, lade. 

35. — Motihangai is said to represent heaven or the sky ; there is nothing to 
show any other meaning, and the above would appear to be in a figurative sense. 

36. — Tail ( = taku). This pronunciation seems as if the Morioris had retained 
here the pronunciation of their Tahitian brethren. 

37. — Utua, figurative for heaven, where the water was supposed to be. 
38. — Tongaminino, the south or south-east wind. The additional word Minino 
is said to be derived from the story of Tawhaki's ascension to heaven, in which 
his foot slipped in ascending on the south-east wind. Ko ro minitangu {mania' 
tanga in Maori] o ro wewe o Tawhaki ku rung* i Tongdj the slipping of Tawhaki*8 
foot on the south-east wind. 

39. — Anini and Arohi, as remarked in a previous note, are merely mythical 
winds. 

40. — It appears strange how persistently this tradition of bringing the Earaka 
berry and planting it is held by both peoples, Maori and Moriori, separated as they 
each were for at least six hundred years. With the exception of the Eermadeo 
islands, to the north of New Zealand, the tree does not appear to be known else> 
where, and what has originated the legend ? * 

41. — Marautaray a kind of creeping plant of the convolvulus family, which one 
of the Ngati-tama Maoris recognized as growing over the old decayed huts at 
Foutama, White Cliffs, Taranaki, New Zealand : he called it Popohiie. It is now 
extinct. From its close proximity to the sea, it seems not improbable that the 
seed was drifted here and thrown up by a gale to the place where it grew. 

42. — Maitai is an ancient word, both Maori and Moriori, denoting all kinds of 
fish, including seals ; hhia is a particle, introduced for euphony — Ko hhia Maitai, 
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JOTTINGS ON THE MYTHOLOGY 

AND SPIRIT-LORE OF OLD SAMOA. 



By the Rev. John B. Stair, 
Late Vicab op St. Arnaud, Victoria ; formerly of Samoa. 



THE religious system of the later generations of Samoans diffei^ed 
materially from that practised by still older generations; and 
also very much from the customs of the Tahitians and other groups 
surrounding. They had no idols, whereas those of earlier generations 
had many idols or seraphim, which they held in great reverence, and 
carried with them wherever they went.* Neither were they accus- 
tomed to offer human sacrifices to these seraphim, but for all that 
they had their carefully observed forms of worship, and a network of 
superstitious observances, which, together, were most oppressive. 

If is difficult to arrive at anything like a clear and connected 
conception of their mythology, as native statements are often vague and 
conflicting. I give some particulars which I gathered from intelligent 
natives long since, and which I think may be relied upon, as I tested 
them carefully ; and, moreover, they were the outcome of more than 
one testimony. These accounts, I may further say, were collected 
more than fifty years ago, i.e., before the natives had had much 
intercourse with Europeans, and before their records had become 
mixed and interwoven with those from other sources, as they are 
likely to have done later on. 

The Samoans appear to have had several superior divinities, and a 

host of inferior ones — " Lords many, and gods many," — and they were 

also accustomed to deify the spirits of deceased chiefs. In addition to 

the homage paid to these, petitions were offered, and libations of ava 

poured out on various occasions in the home-life, and also at the graves 
of deceased relatives ; whilst the war clubs of renowned warriors were 

regarded with much superstitious reverence, if not actually worshipped, 

under the name of anava. 

* It is the universal testimony of all who have had dealings with the 
Polynesian race that, whilst they possessed idols, worship was never rendered to 
them as such, but rather to the gods they represented, who, for the time being, 
were supposed to dwell in the idols. — Editors. 

6 
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Principal Deitibs. 

There were several classes or orders of spiritual beings recognized 
in Samoan mythology. 

1. Atfm, or original gods, who dwelt in Pulotu (a Samoan Elysium), 
as also i le langi, or heavens, such having different names — as Le 
Langi^tuortoluy the third heaven, and le Langi-tuoriva^ the ninth 
heaven, equivalent to the highest heaven. 

2. Tujma, the deified spirits of chiefs, who were also supposed to 
dwell in Pulotu. The embalmed bodies of some chiefs were also 
worshipped under the significant name of le Fa^a-Atuorlalarina (made 
into a sun-dried god), as were also certain objects into which they were 
supposed to have been changed, as blocks of stone, i&c., <bc., which were 
also called tupua, and held to personate them. 

3. AitUy which class included the descendants of the original gods, 
or rather all deities whose aid was invoked, or whose vengeance might 
be denounced by the various orders of the priesthood. Of this class of 
deities, some were supposed to inhabit Pulotu, others held sway in the 
Fafa, or Hades, whilst one, Mafui^e, was supposed to take up his abode 
in the volcanic region below (i lalo), which was also called Sa le Fe'e, 
of or pertaining to the Fe*e. Of this oft-quoted personage, further 
information will be given later on. 

4. Sau-alii, which term, I think, may be said to include ghosts or 
apparitions. These would seem to have been regarded as an inferior 
order of spirits, ever ready for mischief or frolic, but they do not 
appear to have been represented by any class of priesthood, or to have 
had any dwelling made sacred to them. The term is also used respect- 
fully for an aitu^ or god. 

Atua, 

The Atua, or original gods, are described as dwelling in the Langi, 
or heavens, and were considered the progenitors of the other deities, 
and are stated to have formed the earth and its inhabitants. These 
original gods were not represented by any priests or temples, neither 
were they invoked like their descendants. Of the primitive gods, the 
chief place is assigned to Tangaloa, or, as he is sometimes called, 
Tangaloa-langi, i.e., Tangaloa of the Skies. He was always spoken of 
as the principal god, the creator of the world, and progenitor of the 
other gods and mankind. In one tradition, that gives an account of 
the formation of the earth and men, mention is made of other divinities 
or helpers — Tangaloa-tosi, also styled Ngai-tosi, i.e., Tangaloa, or Ngai, 
the marker, and Tangaloa, or Ngai-va*a-va*ai, i.e., Tangaloa, or Ngai, 
the seer or beholder. These two helpers are introduced as being sent 
by Tangaloa to complete the formation of the bodies of the first two of 
mankind and to impart life to them. 

In this tradition tliere would seem to be a remarkable allusion to a 
trinity of workers, and also what would seem to be a reference to the 
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phenomena of the elevature of portions of the land by volcanic agency, 
or, as the tradition puts it, the successive elevation of the earth by 
means of the far-famed fish-hook of Tangaloa, described further on. 

Tradition op the Origin op the Earth. 

The son of Tangaloa was the Tuli (a species of plover). Tuli went 
down from the heavens to the surface of the ocean, but found no place 
on which to rest; of which trouble he returned to complain to his 
father. On this, his father threw down a stone from the heavens, 
which became land. 

Another account of the origin of the earth says that, in answer to 
Tuli's complaint of a want of a resting-place, Tangaloa fished up a 
large stone from the bottom of the sea with a fish-hook. Having 
raised the stone to the surface, he gave it to his son for a dwelling- 
place. On going thither to take possession of his new home, however, 
Tuli found that every wave or swell of the ocean partially overflowed 
it, which compelled him to hop from one part to another of the stone 
to prevent his feet being wetted by each succeeding wave. Annoyed 
at this, he returned to the skies to complain to his father, who, by a 
second application of the mighty fish-hook, raised the land to the 
desired height. This version is also given by the inhabitants of other 
groups in Polynesia.* The tradition proceeds to give — 

The History op the Worm op the Earth. 

Paportaoto (the reclining rock) was succeeded by Papasosolo (the 
spreading rock). Fapasosolo was succeeded by Papa-tu (the upright 
rock). The rock was succeeded by the earth or mould {0 le eleele), 
which was then spread over with grass (Ona ufitia ai lea o le eleele e le 
mutia). After this the Fue (convolvulus) grew, and overcame the 
grass. Tuli returned to his father Tangaloa, having obtained his land, 
but there was no man to reside on it. His father said to him, ** You 
have your land; what grows on it]" Tuli answered, "The ^e." His 
father directed him to go and pull it up, which he did, and on its 
rotting it produced two grubs, or ilo, which moved a little as Tuli 
looked upon them, when he again returned to the skies to his father, 
that he might tell him of their birth. Upon this, Tuli was told to 
return to the earth and take with him Tangaloa-tosi, or Ngai-tosi, as 
he was also called, i.e., Ngai, the marker, and Ngai-va'a-va'ai, or 
Tangaloa-va*a-va*ai, i.e., Tangaloa, the seer or beholder, who were 
directed to operate on the two grubs. On their arrival, they began to 
form them into the shape of men, commencing at the head (ulu). 
When the head was completed, Tuli said, " Let my name be joined 
with that of the head " ; a portion of which was then named le tvli- 
idu (side of the head). They then proceeded to give sight by forming 

* In Darwin's " Journal of Researches," p. 380, he says, *' Waders are the first 
colonists oi distant islands.*' 
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the eyes, when Tuli made the same request as before, upon which a 
portion of the eye was called le tiUi^mata. The tradition goes on to 
set forth the different members of the body which were successively 
formed, each having the name of Tuli prefixed to the portion of the 
body as formed and named. Thus the elbow, le tuli4tma, and the 
knee, le tvli-vae* 

On the formation of two bodies being complete, they lived, but 
were both males, and dwelt on the land on which they were formed. 
One day, whilst fishing with a net called t\\efaamutu^ one of them was 
injured by a small fish called the lo, which caused his death. Upon 
this, Tuli returned to the skies, and bewailed the loss of one of the 
inhabitants of his land to his father, when Ngai-tosi was directed by 
Tangaloa to proceed to the earth to reanimate the dead body; pre- 
viously to which, however, he changed the sex of the deceased male to 
that of a femala The two then became man and wife, and the parents 
of the human race. 

LOSI INTRODUCES TaRO, 

In connection with this history of Tangaloa, it may be mentioned 
that occasional visits are stated to have been formally made to the 
abode of the august Tangaloa by parties from the earth, who returned 
with some useful benefaction from the deity ; as, for instance, Losi, 
who is reputed to have been the benefactor of his countrymen by 
bringing taro from the skies (0 le langi) on his return from one of 
his explorations, or, presumedly, voyages, to the north-north-east or 
north-west. 

Deified Spirits of Chiefs. 

The deified spirits of deceased persons of rank appear to have 
comprised another order of spiritual beings, the more exalted of whom 
were supposed to become posts in the house or temple of the gods at 
Pulotu. Many beautiful emblems were chosen to represent their 
immortality, as some of the constellations, such as Li*i (the Pleiades), 
Tupua-le-ngase (Jupiter), also Nuanua (the rainbow) and La^o-nut^o- 
ma*o1[ (the marine rainbow), with many others. 

The embalmed bodies of chiefs of rank, or those who had been Fa'a' 
AtuoUala-ina (made into sun-dried gods), were also reverenced under 
the name of Tupua ; which name also, as I have before stated, appears 
to have been applied to blocks of stone and other objects in various 
parts of 'the islands, into which certain chiefs were supposed to have 
been changed at their death. 

* Tuli is the general name for plover, of which there are several species in 
Samoa, and it is noteworthy that one species, Charadrius fulvuSf is called by the 
natives le tuli-o-Tangaloa, 

t Banga-maaniao or Raka-maavmo in Maori. — Editobs« 
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AlTU. 

The third order inchided all the many deities whose aid was 
invoked by the different orders of priests, and who were included in 
the general term of Aitu. These comprised war-gods, family gods, 
those invoked by prophets and sorcerers (TauldraitiM-vavcUo, morfai' 
tu*i), as well as the tutelar deities of the various trades and employ- 
ments. Some of them, as Savea-se^u-leo and Na-fanua, were stated to 
be the more immediate descendants of the gods, and to have their 
residence in Fulotu, over which place the former was said to preside. 
These two deities were the national gods of war ; but, in addition to 
them, many other war-gods were invoked by different settlements as 
local war-gods, of which may be mentioned Moso, Sepo-malosi, Aitu-i- 
pava, and Le Tama-fainga. The same gods were also invoked by 
ftimily priests. Moso, O le Nifo-loa (long-tooth), and Ita-ngata appear 
to have been regarded as vindictive spirits ; and, to be cursed with 
their maledictions, was looked upon as a calamity. One or two of the 
names given to the aitus thus invoked would seem to have been chosen 
to illustrate the manner in which this vengeance was shown. Pupui- 
toto (spitting blood) and lipi-ola (sudden death) may be given as 
illustrations. These spiritual beings were supposed to enter into the 
priests representing them, and to make known their commands through 
them, but they were also considered as being accustomed to take the 
form of certain objects, as birds, fish, reptiles, as well as at times the 
human form ; in which latter case they were represented as possessing 
the various passions incident to fallen humanity. This belief, at times, 
enabled erring mortals to cloak over their delinquencies by attributing 
them to the gods. Many a faithless wife and many a murderer have 
secured themselves from punishment by attributing their doings to the 
gods. 

As every settlement has its local god of war, in addition to the 
national war-gods, so every family had its own particular aitu or 
tutelar deity, who was usually considered to inhabit some well-known 
familiar object. One family supposed their family god to inhabit a 
shark, another some bird or a stone, and another a reptile. Thus a 
great variety of objects, animate and inanimate, were reverenced by 
the Samoans. Their feelings with respect to these guardian deities do 
not appear to have been very sensitive, however, as, although the 
members of one family were accustomed to regard a given object, say a 
shark, with superstitious reverence as their family god, they were 
constantly seeing the same fish killed and eaten by their neighbours 
around them. In case of local or district war-gods, however, the entire 
district were careful to protect their chosen object of reverence from 
insult. Still it often happened that if the gods should not be 
propitious to their suppliants, torrents of abuse were heaped upon 
them, as noticed further on, under the head Taula^Aitit'vavalo-ma' 
fa'v-tuH; but, as a rule, their chosen deities were greatly dreaded. 
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Many of tliese aitu were supposed to dwell in the F&fd, or in 
8a-le-Fe'e, whilst others ruled in Pulotu. 



O LE FapA, Sa-lb-Fe% and Pulotu. 

These three places may be spoken of together, as they all oocnpy a 
prominent position in Samoan mythology, and appear in some manner 
to be connected one with the other. Taking them in rotation, I think 
the terms may be thus described : — 

O le F&f^ (Hades) is alike the entrance to Sa-le-Fe'e, the Samoan 
Tartarus, or dread place of punishment ; and also to Pulotu, the 
Samoan Elysium, or abode of the blest — the one entrance being called 
le Luorloto-aUi, or deep hole of chiefs, by which they passed to 
Pulotu; the other le Lua-loto-o-tatt^anuaj or deep hole of the 
common people, by which they passed to Le Nu^VrO-nonoa^ or the land 
of the bound, which is simply another term for the much dreaded 
Sa-le-Fe'e. It will thus be seen that the idea of the superiority of the 
chiefs over the common people was perpetuated, none but chiefs, or 
higher ranks, gaining entrance to the 8amoan Elysium. 

Speaking of the condition of the dead, an old chief of Savaii once 
told me that there were supposed to be two places to which they went, 
the one called le Nu^Vr^-Aitu, or land of the spirits, the other le 
Nu^VrO-ncmoay the land of the bound — their bondage being superin- 
tended by such vindictive spirits as Moso, Ita-ngata, and other deities 
who hold sway there; whilst the significant name itself is, I think, 
simply another name for Sa-le-Fe'e. It is interesting to notice how 
much this name O le Fe'e is mixed up with Samoan mythology, 
whether as the name of a renowned war-god and deity, or as Sa-le-Fe'e, 
the much dreaded regions below ; as also with a mysterious building of 
the distant past, known as le Fale-o-le-Fe^e^ the house of the Fe% the 
ruins of which still remain as mute witnesses of a bygone worship, of 
which the Samoans of late generations have no knowledge or record 
whatever, save the name ; all of which, however, point to it as a name 
of deep significance and meaning in the history of the past, whether in 
conjunction with the very old history of the ancestors of the present 
race of Samoans, or, as many think it to be, bound up in some way 
,with the records of an earlier, but long since extinct race. Whatever 
may be the facts of the case, a halo of mystery and romance seems 
thrown around the name selected as that of the war-god of A'ana, 
O le Fe'e (octopus), that is not only most interesting, but also difficult 
of solution. Some would connect the name with records of very great 
antiquity, and in their reasoning would take us back to a time where 
all is doubt and uncertainty. At some future time light may be 
thrown upon the subject, but at present all seems mysterious and 
difficult when any attempt is made to unravel the mystery. 
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Disembodied Spirits. 

Regarding the views of the old generations of Samoans as to what 
befel the disembodied spirits of the dead, and the route they were 
supposed to take as they passed to the unseen and much dreaded 
regions below, whether those of the FS.fa or its outlets, I may give a 
few pai*ticulars. The disembodied spirit was supposed to retain the 
exact image of its former self, and immediately on leaving the body it 
was believed to commence its solitary journey to the F&fa, which was 
located to the westward of the island of Savaii, the most westerly of 
the group, and towards which point disembodied spirits from all the 
islands bent their way immediately after death. Thus, in case of a 
spirit commencing its journey at Manuka, the most easterly of the 
group, it journeyed on to the western end of that island, where it 
dived into the sea and swam to the nearest point of Tutuila, or other 
intervening island, where, having journeyed along the shore to the 
extreme west point of that island, it again plunged into the sea and 
pursued its solitary way to the next island, and thus onward through- 
out the entire group, until it reached the extreme west point of Savaii, 
where it finally dived into the ocean and proceeded to the mysterious 
F&fa. 

At the west point of Upolu the land terminates in a narrow rooky 
point, which is still known as the Fatu-osofia^ or leaping stone, from 
which all spirits were said to leap into the sea, en route to the F&fa. 
This was a weird and much dreaded point, where the lonely travellers 
were said to l>e certainly met with, and their company was anything 
but desired. I well remember the astonishment expressed at the 
daring courage of a man I well knew in building his house upon the 
very point of land thus haunted, after he had become a Christian. 

Many times natives have assured me that disembodied spirits have 
passed them on the road when travelling. When asked how they knew 
them, they answered, " Why, we knew them personally, and spoke to 
them, but received no answer,'' a fact quite sufficient in their estimation 
to determine the spiritual nature of the parties met, since it is the 
invariable custom of the Samoans to return an answer when accosted 
on a journey ; to do otherwise being looked upon as a great insult. 

In case a person died a natural death, no anxiety was manifested 
by survivors respecting his spirit, since it was supposed to have 
proceeded immediately to the F&fa, whence it either made its way to 
the " Nu*u-o-nonoa " (the land of the bound) or else to the "Nu*u-a- 
aitu " (the land of the spirits) ; but, in case a person died a violent 
death, much fear was expressed by survivors lest the disembodied spirit 
should haunt its former abode. To obviate this, a woman proceeded 
immediately to the spot where the death occurred, if within reach, and, 
spreading a piece of aiapo (native cloth) upon the ground, waited 
until an ant or some other insect crawled upon th* cloth, which was 
then carefully gathered up, and, with the insect, buried with the 
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corpse. The insect was supposed to have received the spirit of the 
dead, and no further fear was felt respecting its re-appearance; but 
where the person died in battle, or from some other cause, at a distance, 
the surviving relatives were often troubled and disturbed by visits 
from the restless homeless wanderer. 

War Clubs, Deified. 

The war clubs of renowned warriors, Anava, were regarded with 
much superstitious veneration by the different members of their 
families. 

Before a battle, various rites and ceremonies were observed towards 
the war clubs, which were considered essential to their owners' success 
in combat. I have often seen battered and blood-stained war clubs 
treasured up and reverenced as articles of the highest value by natives 
who resisted for a long time all attempts to purchase them, even at a 
high price, as they considered that in parting with them all hopes of 
success in battle went with the club. The family of Fa'atauvelo, an 
old Manono chief and renowned warrior, for a long time resisted my 
efforts to purchase their father's war club, " TamormarTeine" (boys 
and giris), so called from the number of poor children he had slain 
with it during his many midnight attacks upon defenceless villages 
and settlements. At length, some time after his death, I was enabled 
to purchase this relic, and deposit it in the London Missionary Society's 
Museum, on my return to England in 1846. 

The Soul (Anganga), 

The soul is termed anganga, in a general sense, but atamai is also 
used sometimes for the mind : this latter word, however, more properly 
expresses wisdom, cleverness, instinct, or skill in manufacturing. 
Mauri is also a term occasionally used for the spiritual portion of man ; 
but in a restricted sense. In case a man had been very much startled, 
he would say, " Ua aengia lo*u mauri,^' My mauri (or spirit) has been 
startled. It may also mean, My heart is startled. 

The Priesthood. 

The Priesthood, Taula-aitu (anchors of the spirits), from taulay an 
anchor, and Aitu, spirits or gods, may be divided into four classes, viz.: 
Priests of the War-gods, Keepers of the War-gods, Family Priests, and 
Prophets or Sorcerers. 

1. Taula-Aitu-o-Aitu-Tau (anchors of the spirits of the war-gods) 
were important personages, being consulted upon all warlike occasions. 
This class of priests invoked the assistance of various war-gods, but 
most of all Na-fanua, a female deity who was reverenced by the whole 
population, and who, in conjunction with Savea-se*u-leo, may be consi- 
dered the national gods of war. In addition to these, however, each 
district had its own war-god, some of which were as follow ; 
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Name of God. Beverenced by the People of 

O le Tama-fainga . . . . . . Manono and Fa'a-sale-leanga 

O Tui-o-Pulotu Fangaloa, and part of Atua 

OTuri-tua Falealili 

O Tui-leo-nu*u A'ana and Tuamasanga 

O le Fe*e A*ana and Faleata 

Aitu-i-Pava Le-fa*a-sa-le-leanga 

Tui-Fiti Matautu and Nganga'e-o-le-maunga 

Nafanua .. .. .. .. Ngangaifo-o-le-maunga 

Sepo-malosi, Moso and Tui Atua . . Leone and Pangopango 

It was one of this class, the representative of O le Tamafainga, 
that usurped the regal power of the Islands, and reigned with great 
tyranny over the whole of Samoa until the year 1829, when he was 
slain by the people of A*ana. He was worshipped, as combining both 
regal and divine attributes. 

2. Tausi-aitu-tau (keepers of the war-gods), or, as they were 
also called, Ya^a-fa^atau-o-aitu-tau (war-ships of the war-gods), next 
claim attention. To their custody were committed the objects supposed 
fco be inspired by the district war-gods. These emblems of the gods' 
presence were various, and had dijfferent names. The fleets of Manono 
were accompanied by two of such symbols, Limulimv^ta and Sa-ma- 
lulu, the former a kind of drum, and the latter a long pennant that 
floated from the masthead of the sacred canoe. In the Tuamasanga 
District the emblem was the Fuj or sacred conch-shell, which was 
named Aitu-langi (gods of the heavens). The same symbol was 
used by the people of Matautu, Savaii ; whilst at Fangaloa, in Atua, 
the object of reverence was called le Atua (the god), and resembled 
a large box or chest, which was placed upon the canoe of the war- 
priest, and accompanied the fleet to battle. Another emblem used by 
the people of the latter place took the form of a broom or besom, 
which was carried, like the famous broom of Van Tromp, at the mast- 
head of the war-priest's canoe. The Fu, or sacred conch-shell, was 
carried by the war-priest, or keeper of the god, when the Tuamasanga 
people were engaged in warfare, but the other emblems were only taken 
in canoes. 

In connection with the well-known fact that, in Polynesia, the Fu, 
or conch-shell, was regarded as a sacred emblem of the war-god, I 
may mention, as an interesting fact, the circumstance of one having 
been found by the late H. B. Sterndale, Esq., of Samoa, in some 
Cyclopean remains, placed over a cromlech, in an extrordinary moun- 
tain burial-place he discovered in the island of Upolo, and which are 
described in the " Asiatic Quarterly Review " for October, 1890.* 

These extraordinary remains are near another wonder of the past, the 
far-famed Fale-o-le-Fe^e, or house of the Fe^e, which would seem in some 
manner to be connected with it, thus forming another link in the chain 

* See a description of these remains in this Journal, vol. 1, ^. 6^.^&A!ivi^'%s^ 
7 
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of mysteries of the past, regarding which we seek in vain for some help 
to unravel. 

3. Tauld-aitu-<hainga (anchors of gods or priests of families) may 
be next noticed. These summoned the aid of various gods, such 
as Moso, Ita-ngata, Sepo-malosi, O le Alii-tu-maunga, O le Tama- 
fainga, &c. 

This office was sometimes held by the head of the family, or his 
sister. If held by the former, it gave him great power and authority 
over the different members of his family, which he seldom failed to 
make use of in the acquisition of wealth. It was also found very 
convenient to dedicate property to the family god — either canoes or 
valuable mats — as in that case the articles could never be given away 
or parted with, although they might be used occasionally by the TatUd- 
aitu himself. 

Some one of the afore-named deities were selected by a family as 
the object of their veneration, and at certain times the god was 
supposed to enter into the Tauld-aitu, or priest, to answer enquiries or 
deliver commands. The af)proach or presence of the god was indicated 
by the priest commencing to gape, yawn, clear his throat, <fec., <kc., but 
at length his countenance and body underwent violent contortions > 
after which, in loud unearthly tones, the visitor from the land of spirits 
was heard announcing his approach to the terrified inmates of the 
house, who sat crouching, silent, and trembling at respectful distances 
from the priest. 

Perhaps the god worshipped by the family was Moso, and upon 
the announcement, "I am Moso; I am just arrived from the 
land of spirits to visit you," one of the elders of the party 
present answered, with much fear and reverence, " Approach ! 
we are your subjects, and are here waiting to receive your 
commands." Which address to the ghostly visitor was always 
made in the highest chiefs' language. At the close of these 
introductory speeches the occasion of the visit was made known. 
Perhaps this was to utter a complaint of carelessness in bringing 
donations of food, property, &c., accompanied with severe threats of 
vengeance, unless a liberal supply was speedily brought to his repre- 
sentative. Or perhaps the god's anger was directed against some 
unfortunate who had been treasuring up a valuable mat, the existence 
of which had been known to the speaker, and the possessor was 
threatened with quick punishment if the said mat was not immediately 
forthcoming. At other times the god announced it to be his pleasure 
that the entire family should assemble and build him a large canoe, or 
a house, which command was always obeyed with alacrity, and a 
humble apology tendered for past neglect. 

It might be that the god was summoned and his assistance 

implored in effecting the recovery of some sick person placed before 

"m. On such occasions it was often gravely announced that there was 
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no immediate danger, but that recovery was retarded in consequence 
of the meanness of the sick person's more immediate relatives, and 
intimation given that a valuable mat was left behind. At other times, 
the patient, although perhaps in a dying state, was directed to take 
plenty of food ; and those who accompanied the sick person, if brought 
from a distance, were told to send immediately to their land for such, 
food, or seek it amongst relatives ; and they were told to see especially 
that there was no lack of pigs. Sometimes the patient recovered, and 
the fame of the cure was noised far and near ; but, if after all death 
ensued, and the more immediate friends ventured to expostulate with 
the god for his cruelty in taking from them one of their small number 
and not going to a more numerous family for a victim, they were coolly 
told by the Tauld-aitu that the deceased had died because he (the 
family god) had been' overpowered by the Aitu of the family on the 
mother's side. 

In the event of all the means used proving inejQTectual, and death 
appearing imminent, strangely wild scenes often occurred. Numbers 
crowded around the dying chief to receive a parting look or word from 
him, whilst in front of the dwelling might be seen men and women 
wildly beating their heads and bodies with large stones, and inflicting 
ghastly wounds from which the blood streamed, as an offering of 
affection and sympathy to their departing friend. It was also fondly 
hoped that such self-inflicted punishment might be the means of 
propitiating the gods, so that they might be induced to avert the 
threatened calamity. 

In the midst of all this confusion and uproar the voice of a 
Tula/ale might be heard loudly calling upon the god of the family in 
the following terms : " Moso, what does all this mean ? Give back to 
us our chief ! Why, you pay no respect to us Fale-upolu I " Then, 
addressing himself to the god of the sufferer's mother, he called loudly 
upon him to interfere and prevent Moso from taking away the spirit 
of their chief. But, suddenly seeing that all his appeals were useless, 
and that the chief was dead, he lost all patience and began to abuse 
the god Moso in no measured terms : ** Oh, thou shameless spirit, 
could I but grasp thee I would smash thy skull to pieces ! Come here 
and let us fight together ! Don't conceal yourself, but show yourself 
like a man, and let us flght if you are angry ! " 

4. Taula-aitVrvav(do-marfai-tu^i (anchors of the gods to predict 
and curse), or prophets and sorcerers, from vavalo, to prophecy, andyai- 
tu^f to curse. This class of the priesthood invoked the assistance of the 
following Aitu : Titi-uso, Pupu-i-toto (spitting blood), Lipi-ola (sudden 
death), and others. Their services were sought after by persons who 
had been robbed or otherwise injured, and who sought to know the 
spot where the stolen articles were hidden, as also who was the thief or 
cause of the injury or curse that was supposed to have fallen ui)on 
them. They were also very generally consulted by ']^i:^i:k& ^Vlo ^s^q^j;^ 
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to rerenge themselves on others, and asked that curses might be 
utt^^ upon parties who were speciallj named.* The sick were also 
taken to them, and thej were consulted as to the occasion of the 
sickness and probable issoe ; at the same time they were besought to 
invoke the aid of the gods in the removal of the disease. In return 
for these services they received large presents of food and valuable 
property. 

In connection with this class of Tauld-aitUj I may notice the 
immense importance attached to a sister's curse. In all cases of 
sickness the sister of the sick person, if any, was at once closely 
questioned as to whether she had cursed the sick person and thus 
caused the illness; if so, she was entreated to remove the curse. 
Moved by their entreaties the sister took coco-nut water in her mouth 
and squirted it towards or upon the body of the sufferer, by which 
means she either removed the curse or declared her innooenoe of 
having called down any malediction upon the sick. This strange 
custom was called le pupunga (rinsing the mouth), and all parties 
were very desirous that it should be promptly performed in all cases of 
illness. 

All the different orders of the priesthood possessed great influence 
over the minds of the people, who were kept in constant fear by their 
threats and impoverished by their exactions. This remark, however, 
applies more particularly to the two latter classes of priesthood ; but 
frequent offerings were made by the people to their war-gods, with 
which the priests or Tauld-aitu failed not to enrich themselves. 

It has occurred to me that there seems to be a strong resemblance 
between this class of the priesthood we have been speaking of (0 
TatUd^Uiirva/val<Mii^ai-tu*i — anchors of the gods to predict and curse, 
or prophets and sorcerers) and the Maori Tohungay with their much 
dreaded incantations and curses, f The name of Tohunga seems to me 
synonymous with the Samoan word Tufunga^ or chief workman, whether 
of house or canoe builders or of tattooers. In Samoa they had immense 
power, very many chiefs of rank being connected with their order. 
From the manner in which the Tohunga are often spoken of in 
connection with the building of canoes in the Maori records it seems to 
me that the one name has grown out of the other. 

Fale-aitu and Malumalu, or Spirit Houses oe Temples. 

Some Aitua, principally the war-gods, but not entirely so, were 
honoured with dwellings called Fale-aitu (spirit houses), as also le 
Malv/malu-o-le-aitu (the dwelling or temple of the aitu), whether a 

* Thus, Balak to Balaam — *' Come, curse me this people.*' -Num. xxii, 6. 

t There were several classes of the Maori Tohunga or priest, whose funotioue 
were such p? are depTibed by Mr. Stair, but the one name Tohunga seems to have 
^ndnde^' uem al — Editobs. 
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house or a tree, one or more of which of some description or another 
were usually found in every village. These spirit houses were built in 
the usual shape and style as a rule, with nothing in their build or 
finish to distinguish them from other dwellings, being at times mere 
huts, but rendered sacred by their being set apart as the dwelling-place 
of the god, and hence regarded with much veneration by the Samoans 
in the olden times, so much so that for a long period after the arrival 
of Europeans amongst them they were accustomed to view with much 
jealousy and displeasure any intrusion upon their sacred precincts. 
These houses or temples of the gods were placed in charge of guardians, 
who, in addition to their titles (given elsewhere), were also called Fa'a- 
o-tatMrihaitVr-tau (warships of the war-gods). Whatever emblems of 
the deity worshipped might be in the possession of the village were 
always placed in these sacred houses, and were under the watchful care 
of their keepers. 

When the priests of the war-gods were consulted professionally they 
were accustomed to go to these houses for the purpose of advising with 
the god, who was supposed to enter into the priest, as well as the 
particular emblems of the deity, in case any were deposited in the 
temple, and then deliver his answer to the proposed question. 

These spirit houses (or McUumalu-O'le-aitu) were usually placed in 
the principal marae of the village, surrounded with a low fence, and 
were built of similar materials to those used in ordinary dwellings. 
They were almost always placed on &/anua-tanu, or raised platform of 
stones, varying in height and dimensions according to the amount of 
respect felt by the district towards the presiding god of the temple. 
These platforms were always made and the Malumalu (or spirit house) 
built by the united exertions of a whole family or village or district, as 
the case might be. 

LE FaLE'O-LB'Fe^E, 

One very interesting exception to the usual style of building of 
these temples (or Malumalvr^e-aitu) is found in the case of a remark- 
able old ruin in the interior of Upolu called le Fale-o-le-Fe^e (the 
house of the Fe% the famous war-god of A'ana and Faleata), the site 
of which became known to me a short time before leaving Samoa in 
1845, as described in my article published in this Journal, vol. lii, 
p. 239. This famous temple appears to have been built in the usual 
Samoan style, but its ruins disclose the fact that its builders had used 
stone slabs for the supporting posts of the roof, and that thus it got the 
name oi le Fale-ma^Oro-le-Fe^e (the stone house of the Fe*e), and 
hence became enshrouded with much mystery and wonder. As far as 
I 'know, this is the only known instance of such a departure from the 
usual style of Samoan^building in the islands. 
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Haunts of Aitu, 

Various localities were supposed to be the haunts of diflferent Aitu^ or 
spirits. On the road leading from Falelatai to the Fanga there is a gap 
in a mountain top washed by the rains, through which the road passes, 
and which was said to have been formed by repeated blows from the 
club of a vindictive spirit who had taken up his abode there, and was 
continually assaulting travelling parties as they passed. I have often 
been amused whilst passing this spot with the recital of the various 
hair-breadth escapes of parties who had suffered from the assaults of 
this tyrant. On the different roads throughout the islands spots are 
still pointed out as places which were formerly regarded with dread, as 
being considered the abode of some Aitu, and on passing which every 
person was accustomed to make some small offering, accompanied with 
a petition for a ^opitious journey. Sometimes a piece of food was 
placed by the wayfarer upon a stone or heap of stones which marked 
the spot, but more generally a small bough plucked from some neigh- 
bouring shrub was thrown on the spot with the remark, " Spirit, there 
is your portion, grant us a favourable journey.'' Similar customs 
prevail in Corea, which, as described by A. K. Savage Landor, show 
great resemblance to many of the old Samoan superstitious observances. 
Sometimes a tree acquired great sacredness and renown from its being 
the gathering place of spirits. One such tree stood at the back of the 
settlement of Fasito'otai, on Upolu, which in the olden days had been 
so much reverenced that, if a person only broke off a twig, it was said 
that he would immediately /ula (or swell), and shortly after die in 
great agony. The spirits dwelling in the neighbourhood of this far- 
famed Mdkf,rnoblu-o4e-aitu were frequently honoured by visits of spirits 
from a neighbouring island, or else from the land of spirits, when this 
widely celebrated tree became the place of entertainment. It stood in 
the bush some little distance back from the settlement, and I think 
was of the ifi or chestnut species, a fine spreading handsome tree ; and 
the arrival of the visiting spirits was always announced to persons who 
might be at work in the neighbourhood by certain strange sounds and 
noises proceeding from the tree, the meaning of which was well known 
to them. On hearing these noises, any who might be working near at 
once left their work and proceeded to inforni their fellow-villagers of 
the arrival of a Folaungd-aitu^ or party of voyaging spirits. The 
villagers immediately left their work, whatever it was, to collect food, 
which was placed in a particular spot for the use of the much dreaded 
visitors. As long as the strange sounds proceeded from the tree 
all noises and confusion on the part of the natives were hushed, and 
they all moved about noiselessly under the fear of incurring the quick 
anger of the dreaded visitors, believed to be congregated in the Malu- 
mcUuj or spirits' temple. 

Even as late as the year 1844 I was much surprised one day to see 
an old blind man labouring hard to cut down a beautiful and oma- 
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mental ta/rei tree that stood near his house, and which from its peculiar 
growth had afforded him shelter from both heat and storm. By dint 
of hard chopping, his strokes being cleverly guided by his hand, he had 
made considerable impression on the tree. I remonstrated with him 
for destroying such an ornament to his land, when he told me that it 
was the resort of an Aitu, who for a long time had greatly disturbed 
him with his nightly pi*anks, and that by cutting down the tree he 
hoped h^ would get rid of his tormentor, and thus get peace. On my 
return some little time after I found the man had succeeded in cutting 
down the obnoxious tree, near to which he sat, and he told me with 
evident pleasure that he hoped to get quieter nights for the future, but 
that of late his rest had been sadly disturbed by the Aitu and his 
visitoi*s. In the olden days such an act of summary ejectment and 
daring impiety would never have been thought of or entertained for a 
moment. 

Offerings to the Aitu. 

Offerings of food and property were made to the different Aitu 
themselves, as also to their representatives, or Tavla-aitu, Sometimes 
these were appropriated by the priests, but many of them were allowed 
to decay in the spirit houses, no one presuming to touch articles so 
sacredly dedicated. 

Upon an Aitu making known his wish that a coco-nut tree, or 
even the produce of an entire grove, should be made sacred to his 
use, his wish was instantly complied with, the simple tying a small 
portion of coco-nut leaf around the trunk or trunks of the trees, no 
matter how many, being sufficient to intimidate the stoutest heart. 
The trees remained untouched, their fruit ripened and fell to the 
ground, where the nuts decayed or vegetated around the parent stem. 
Sometimes the nuts formed a considerable heap, as they were allowed 
to accumulate month after month, no one daring to touch them or 
presuming to break the sacredness imposed. 

FolaungA'Aitu, or Parties of Voyaging Spirits. 

Frequent parties of voyaging spirits were supposed to visit the 
islands, and for their accommodation and refreshment the Matini 
(offerings to the Aitu) was placed upon the beach. These offerings 
consisted of small branches of the ava plant (Piper methysticum), with 
fish of all kinds and sizes, according to the devotional feelings of the 
donors. The fish were allowed to putrify on the beach, sometimes left 
until they fell to pieces and were washed away by the tide. At 
other times, especially if the Matini had been large and the offerings 
numerous, the stench arising from the same became so great that the 
villagers became impatient and threw the dedicated food of the gods 
into the sea. A similar offering of food (0 le Matini) was taken with 
much ceremony to the beach and solemnly o&c^ t\i<&T^ \x^ >i^^ 
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mysterious visitors on the arrival of the first European ships, which 
were supposed to contain parties of Folaungd-aitu, or voyaging spiritS} 
and many prayers were put up that the offerings might be accepted ; 
or, if the gods came to take away men, that they would spare them 
and go to more populous places. 

This desire to propitiate the gods and secure their favour was also 
shown in a custom, common amongst the Samoans, of casting aside a 
small portion of food on the commencement of each meal -and the 
pouring out upon the ground a small quantity of ava as a libation or 
peace-offering to the family Aitu or deity. 

Native Testimony as to the doings op Aitu, or Spirits. 

The dispositions attributed to their Aitu and Saurdlii by the 
Samoans varied much, some being considered playful and mischievous, 
others vindictive and oppressive, whilst some again were reputed to be 
of mild and inoffensive bearing. Respecting the two former classes, 
a few particulars may be given as illustrating the state of feeling 
amongst the older Samoans as to the doings of their Aitu, 

As to those considered playful or frolicsome, it was said that they 
would often appear to disturb the peace of some quiet family at their 
evening meal with unearthly noises or sounds. Or perhaps just as the 
last flickering flame passed from the wood fire, the whole company 
would be startled by the arrival of one of those dreaded visitors, who, 
appearing in the shape of a dull-coloured ball of fire, flitted from rafter 
to rafter or passed along the ridge-pole, and then after a time took his 
departure amidst such an uproar and clatter that the affrighted inmates 
of the dwelling rushed helter-skelter out of the house, thinking it was 
tumbling about their ears. 

Others of these mysterious personages were more vindictive, and 
often committed acts of great violence upon the Unoffending inmates of 
a house. The natives have often assured me that sometimes an 
assembled company would be put to flight, and compelled to flee in 
abject terror in all directions to escape from the furious and quickly 
repeated blows which were dealt amongst them with cudgels wielded 
by invisible hands. The blows were real and palpable enough, although 
the hands that gave them were invisible, and were said to be inflicted 
by Aitu of vindictive spirit and malicious plans. It was also asserted 
that individuals were frequently carried away by these revengeful 
Aitu and never heard of afterwards, whilst others were at times so 
severely beaten by the Aitu as to cause death. In some of these cases 
it is probable that death had been caused by some enemy in personal 
revenge, and ascribing the deed to spiritual agency was found a 
convenient cloak for the deed. In other cases of reputed injuries, said 
to have been inflicted by an Aitu, I have ascertained that they were the 
result of injuries inflicted during delirium caused by sunstroke. Still 
J am satisfied that there was much truth in what the natives asserted, 
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In one case, however, that came under my notice, an alarm was 
raised respecting the evil designs of a bad spirit that proved groundless. 
Not long after my arrival at my first station (Falelatai) I was hastily 
summoned to accompany a young man, who came in breathless haste 
to prevent, as he said, the designs of an AitUj or devil, as he put it, 
who had come to take away his mother. In answer to my inquiry as 
to what he meant, he cried, " Oh ! be quick, be quick, or the old 
woman will be gone before we reach the place." This was a startling 
summons, and I at once went with the lad, who hurried me along with 
the frequent expression of fear lest we should be too late. It was very 
dark, and the road stormy and rough, but we hurried on, and as we 
approached the house the lad's sister, hearing footsteps, aske-d who was 
approaching. My companion replied to her question, and then asked, 
"And how is mother 1 " " Oh, she is better," was the reply, " and the 
Aitu has gone away." " Indeed," said the boy, " why how was that 1 " 
" Well," replied the girl " when you jumped up to run for the mis- 
sionary the Aitu said, * Where is he going to?* *0h,' I said, *heis 
going to fetch the missionary to you ; ' on hearing which he said, * Call 
him back, call him back ! If you are going to send for him I am off,' 
and immediately took his departure." 

I found the mother sitting quietly in her house, the attack of 
delirium having passed away, whilst the application of a blister seemed 
still further to keep off the visits of her supposed ghostly tormentor. 

Were the Samoans in their Heathen State more directly 

UNDER the power WHICH, FOR WANT OF A BETTKR TERM, 

I CALL Satanic Influence? 

This was a question that often occurred to me when daily mixing 
with the people in bygone years, and listening to their strongly worded 
and constantly repeated assertions as to their experience of such 
matters. As the result of much intercourse with the Samoans and 
long residence among them, my own opinion is that they were most 
decidedly thus subject to the more immediate influence of "Satanic 
agency " at the time of the introduction of the Gospel amongst them, 
and that such agency was especially strong and active in opposition 
to the introduction of Christianity. Such also seems to have been 
the opinion of many of the earlier Tahitian missionaries as the result 
of their earlier intercourse with the people of those islands. 

In vol. i, p. 362, of " Polynesian Researches," the Rev. W. Ellis 
says, "In addition to the firm belief which many who were sorcerers 
or agents of the infernal powers, and others, who were the victims of 
incantation, still maintain, some of the earlier missionaries are disposed 
to think this was the fact. Since the natives have embraced 
Christianity they believe they are now exempt from an influence to 
which they were subject during the reign of the evil spirit ; " or, as 
the Samoans themselves in those days always spoke of the time — " the 

8 
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days of darkness." During such times tbe " strong man armed ** kept 
his goods and bis bonse in peace, bat wben tbe stronger than he came 
he was bound and despoiled. This is what tbe Groepel has done in 
Samoa in a multitude of cases, and tbe change has been most 
wonderful. 

Pebsoval Items and Experiences. 

I have given some carefully recorded statements of natives and 
facts bearing upon the belief of the old Samoans upon such matters, 
and I now, for tbe first time, make known a few facts and experiences 
bearing upon this most interesting subject as they occurred to me 
personally more than fifty years ago. During the earlier years of my 
residence amongst the Samoans various circumstances occurred which 
were so strange and unaccountable that I could not understand them, 
and thinking of them in connection with many statements of the 
natives I was forced to the conclusion that they were the results of 
other than ordinary agencies. Two or three of these may be men- 
tioned which occurred at Falelatai during my residence there, 
somewhere about the years 1839 and 1840, and the facts alluded 
to consisted of a constant succession of extraordinary noises and 
visitations, which I could never understand or fathom as arising from 
any ordinary causes. The house we then occupied was a new one, 
substantial and well built, so as to be free from easy access for the 
purpose of annoyance ; but for many months, night after night, our 
sleep, as well as the sleep of all in the house, was disturbed by most 
uncanny noises and doings that were the occasion of much annoyance 
and astonishment alike to ourselves, our native servants, and occasional 
visitors. A long passage ran through the centre of the house from 
end to end, having rooms on either side opening into it, and in a most 
unaccountable manner this passage became the scene of nightly doings 
that utterly perplexed and astonished us all, including our native 
servants and native friends, so much so that they seemed more 
perplexed than ourselves. Night after night, after we had all retired 
to rest, this passage appeared to be taken possession of by a party of 
bowlers, who kept up an incessant rolling of what seemed to be wild 
oranges or molis backwards and forwards from end to end. Not a 
sound could be heard other than the interminable mysterious bowling 
or rolling of these molis or balls backwards and forwards ; the most 
cautious inspection failing to reveal any human agency in producing 
these uncanny noises and disturbances. 

After a time we became so used to them that they lost their 
novelty in a measure, and we slept in spite of them, but we could 
never dispossess ourselves of a certain uncomfortable feeling that the 
nearness of such uncanny visitors and roisterous doings produced. 
Strangers comin^j; and hearing the noises for the first time were 
amazed and wondered, and the breakfast table the next morning was 
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sure to be the scene of eager questions and expostulations. ** Stair, I 
wonder you allow your servants to keep such late hours and indulge in 
such uncanny sports." " What do you mean ?" I would reply ; "there 
were no servants about, they had all retired to rest long before we did 
last night." " Why," the reply would come, " I heard them rolling 
balls up and down the passage for hours last night, so that [ could not 
sleep." And great indeed was the astonishment when we assured the 
visitor that these strange noises were of nightly occurrence and the 
outcome of unknown or apparently ghostly visitants ! 

At other times loud noises and knockings would be heard on the 
the outer door, which would appear to be battered as though about to 
be smashed in ; but not the slightest trace could be found of the 
delinquents any more than they could be found in what I have 
described under the head of native testimony, <kc. One instance 
especially made a deep impression on my mind. It was a lovely moon- 
light night, and a number of native chiofs and leading men had gathered 
in my front room, as their delight was to talk over various matters, 
especially to discuss foreign customs and doings. The room was well 
filled, and we were in the midst of an animated discussion when 
suddenly a tremendous crash came at the front door, as though it must 
be smashed in. Instantly the whole party jumped up and scattered, 
some to the front, some to the back, and others to the sides, so as to 
completely surround the house and capture the aggressors, for so for 
the moment the whole company thought. Hardly a word was spoken, 
but a rush was made to capture the offender. Not a soul was to be seen 
outside, however, and in a very short time the whole party were collected, 
crestfallen at their want of success, and keenly discussing as to who 
could have caused the noise. The idea of its being the act of a native 
was scouted by the whole party, who said it was well known that the 
gathering of the chiefs was there, and no native would have dared 
commit the outrage. It was generally decided that it must be the 
doings of the Aitu or Aitus, who were such constant aggressors ! Yet 
for all that every place was still further keenly searched, but without 
avail. Later on in the evening we were collected together at one end 
of the house near to a large ijl (chestnut) tree, in which a good sized 
bell was hung for use on various occasions. Suddenly the bell began 
to ring violently, without any apparent cause — no hand was pulling it, 
but it kept on wildly clanging in full view of the whole party, 'who 
looked on in amazement. " Perhaps there is a string attached and 
someone pulling it, secreted under that fence,'' suggested one. Imme- 
diately one of the number ran to the fence, but no one was there. 
Another climbed the tree. There was no string attached, but the bell 
kept on wildly ringing ! There was in reality no need to ascend the 
tree to ascertain the fact of there being no striug attached, for every 
leaf and twig stood out boldly to view in the bright moonlight ; but 
the mystery was not solved, and the old conclusion was come to that 
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it was part of the mischievoas doings of the Aitu. Still, another 
mystery ! As we were talking eagerly together we were suddenly 
pelted with small stones, thrown obliquely, which struck several of the 
party with no little force ; some on the breast, others on other parts of 
the body, myself on the foot — leaving us all so mystified that we 
separated, the outsiders to their homes and we to our haunted dwelling, 
more astounded than ever. 

At last, after many months, my wife's health began to be affected, 
and at length quite to fail under the effects of much nervous pros- 
tration brought on by these continued uncanny visitations, aided by 
the great humidity of the district, so that it was deemed advisable we 
should remove to a more healthy place, which we did, at much loss and 
inconvenience. Our house was left, and with the removal we were 
happily freed from any further ghostly visitations. 

Very much astonishment was expressed by the natives as to what 
they thought was the occasion of these extraordinary visitations. Some 
thought the house had been unwittingly built upon an old native 
burying-ground, others that the ifi tree was an old Mcdumaluy or 
temple of an Aitu, If so, the wrath of the various Folaungd-aitu, or 
parties of voyaging spirits^ must have been aroused at seeing the 
sanctity of their temple invaded. 

In after years I often visited the spot, but the house was dis- 
mantled and, if I mistake not, was not occupied after, certainly it was 
not by any European. 

One old chief and orator, Sepetaio, from Mulinu'u, seemed much 
concerned at our frequent annoyances, and often discussed them with 
us. One day he came and, to my amusement, he gravely proposed to 
capture some one of the Aitiis that caused us so much annoyance. If 
I would let him have one of my servants named Mu he declared he 
could capture the Aitu and bring him before me. I thanked him very 
much, but declined his offer to make me personally acquainted with 
the Aitu, Amongst other things, he told me of an adventure that had 
happened to this same man Mu many years before, in which he had 
successfully laid his plans to capture an Aitu. 

Story of Mu and the Aitu. 

Tradition records that an Aitu was accustomed to sit upon the 
limb of a tree somewhere near the neighbourhood of Palauli (black 
mud), Savaii, from which he so constantly assaulted travellers as to 
become the bugbear of the place. At length a travelling party from 
Falelatai happening to stay there were duly informed of the trouble of 
the villagers, on which Mu proposed to capture the Aitu^ provided the 
villagers would lend him their assistance and support him in his plans, 
which they gladly consented to do. He then procured some putrid 
fish, with which he rubbed himself over as the night advanced, and 
started alone for the haunt of the Aitu, having previously arranged 
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with his companions that they should light a big fire in the marae and 

appear as if they were having a merry-making, whilst some of their 

number were to lie in ambush near the fire with their clubs. 

On nearing the spot Mu saw the Aitu seated upon a branch, and 

at once accosted him. After a little time the Aitu said, " What a nice 

smell comes from you." " Yes,*' said the man, " I have been feasting 

upon a dead man, and a famous feast I have had. Would you not 

like to have some of what is left ? " " Indeed, I should,'' said the AitUj 

"but if I go you must carry me." "All right," said Mu, "I will 

carry you part of the way and you shall carry me the rest." On this 

Mu started with the Aitu on his back, taking the road towards the 

village, which they reached after mutual carryings. The Aitu made 

some remark as to the noises and shouts of laughter that came from 

the village, when Mu said to his companion, who was riding, " Don't 

hold so tightly, you will choke me ; sit loosely upon my back, and hold 

lightly by my throat, for as we must pass through this village I shall 

have to walk quickly as I know they are a bad lot ; so don't stop my 

breathing." The Aitu, anxious to get to the promised feast, did as he 
was told, and Mu trudged onwards, taking care to pass close by the 

fire, into which he pitched his burden, when the ambush rushed to the 

spot and beat fire and Aitu to pieces with their clubs, and were thus 

enabled to rid themselves of their tormentor. 

Fatal Effects from Terror. 

The whole subject of the efiects produced on the native mind by 
the spiritual influences and agencies by which they firmly believed 
themselves surrounded in their heathen state is most difficult to 
understand, yet, at the same time, most important. In illustration of 
the terror caused by this belief, I may mention one or two facts. As 
late as 1845 a native of Lalomaunga, an inland village of Upolu, 
returned from his plantation in great distress. He hastily summoned 
his family, as also their relatives from a distance, to whom he declared 
that he had been warned by an Aitu in the bush that his death was 
close at hand. He had left his home in the morning in good health 
to work in his plantation, and continued his work until the evening, 
when an Aitu spoke to him and said, " Nonsense, working here until 
this time, and just going to die ! " The man immediately left his work, 
returned home and spread his mat, lay down, and appeared sickening 
for death. Happily for him one of his relatives came to tell me of the 
circumstance, and suspecting his ailment was that of sunstroke, I sent 
him some medicine, as I was unable to see him personally. The 
medicine had a good effect, and the pai*ty of relatives and friends 
collected for his funeral dispersed, leaving him in good health. 

On another occasion a similar case occurred, but which I did not 
hear of until it had terminated fatally. In this case a man from 
Satapoala came home from his plantation to the settlement stating 
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that he had been violently beaten in the bush by an AUu^ who had 
nearly killed him. His body was sadly bruised^ and he appeared to 
have been subjected to much ill-treatment He lingered for a few days 
and then died, both himself and family firmly believing that his deMth 
was occasioned by the ill-treatment of the Aitu. He had most likely 
been sun-stricken or been seized with a fit of apoplexy, and the bruises 
been inflicted by himself in his delirium. 

At one time all bodily pain was supposed to be occasioned by the 
various Aitu, and strange things sometimes occurred in connection 
with such belief. 

Religious Feasts and Festivals. 

Annual feasts or revels were held in some districts in honour of the 
gods. That celebrated in the district of A 'ana was called le TapUrO- 
A'cma^i-le-Fe^e (the dedication of A'ana to the Fe^e, the district war- 
god). This festival, which was very popular, was usually attended by 
parties, larger or smaller, from all parts of the group, and was 
celebrated in the central marae of Le Ulumoenga, the chief settlement 
of A'ana. 

For this feast preparations on a large scale were made by the whole 
district. Yast quantities of fish, pigs, and vegetables were provided to 
satisfy the hundreds or rather thousands of visitors and spectators of 
the various club and sham fights, boxing and wrestling matches, dances 
and obscenities which followed each other in quick succession during 
the five days the feast lasted. During this time rioting and obscene 
revehy were the oi-der of the day, these being unmixed with any 
religious ceremony whatever. 

LB Amo-o-AtuA'IA'Tupua-lB'Ngase, 

After some short interval the A'ana feast was followed by that of 
Atua, called le Arno-o-AtttOriorTuptiarle'^gcise (the carrying of Atua 
to Tupuarte-NgaaBy Jupiter). This festival was similar to the one 
already described, but differed from it in its being celebrated in two 
different ma/raes in succession, one called Moamoa, in Falefa, and the 
other Fale-papa, in Lufilufi. 

LE Tulanga-A'Sasa-vea, 

The festivities commenced at the marae of Moamoa and consisted 
of the usual routine of wrestling, boxing, club fights, and trials of 
strength and skill ; varied, however, by the performances of a picked 
company of Atua men, who were recognised champions. They were 
men renowned for their courage and skill in club fighting, and were 
known by the name of le Tutanga-arSaaa-vea, They appeared as the 
champions of their district, and challenged any of their visitors to 
single combat. 
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Upon a visitor, say a man from A'ana, accepting the challenge, he 
advanced towards the champions of Atua and, upon one of them 
coming forward to meet him, they closed in combat until one or the 
other was declared victor by the assembled throng, who, as one of. the 
combatants fell and proved unable to rise, made the welkin ring with 
shouts of triumph and derision of the champion's party. If the defeated 
man was from A 'ana, some of the Atua party commenced their song 
of triumph, the whole company joining in chorus. 

Aue le unga i Fao e, 
Tangi ti'eti'e le unga i Fao. 
E, tangi i lou tama ua mao, 
O Fao le maunga o Ataa, 
la ta lava atoa aa ; 
Talofa, ua tau puao. 
A*ana e, e ou le faiva o tau, 
Ua *ai eleele, ua tafili i le mutia. 

Chorus — I saesae e ; I, saesae e 1 

Alas for the hermit orab upon Fao, 

The hermit orab has been crying to sit upon Fao. 

But, oh, weep for your boy in his errors. 

Fao is the mountain of Atua, 

It can collect all the showers. 

Oh, our sympathy, the mists are fighting I 

A'ana, your employment is combat. 

But you are eating the dast and sprawling upon the greensward I 

Chobus — Oh, carry him away ! Oh, carry him away 1 

Should the conquerors hail from A'ana, then, as the champion of 
Atua lay senseless upon the grass, the shout of the victor's party burst 
forth, accompanied with the following song of triumph : — 

Tufulele le vai a puea, 

A^ana e, tau fa*a ea ? 

'Na vele le mutia. Vele le mutia ! 

Ua ngau Fao ! Ua ngau Fao ! 

Chorus — ^I, saesae e ! I, saesae e I 

The two last lines of this song are very sarcastic, especially in the 
allusion to plucking the greensward, that employment being always 
confined to women. Hence the stinging character of the taunt — 

There pluck the greensward, <feo. 
Fao is broken I Fao is broken ! 

The vanquished champion was then borne from the ground by his 
companions and the victor retired, their places being taken by other 
combatants. 

The next day the whole assemblage proceeded to Falepapa, the 
marae at Lufilufi, at which place, if the TiUangd-a-Sasavai presented 
themselves, similar scenes to those just described followed ; if not, the 
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districts whose warriors had contended with each other the day before 
exchanged their titi, or girdles of ti leaves, in token of good will 
After which the amusements of the festival proceeded on to the closa 
Manono also celebrated its festival, called Aituro-Tamafainga^ 
ma le Matu'u, ma La^a^mao-mao^ these being the names of the three 
district war-gods. 



SAMOAN TRADITIONS. 



Tradition as to the Origin op Earthquakes. 

Earthquakes were attributed to the freaks of a god named Mafui'e, 
who was located in the volcanic regions below. They were also called 
Sa-le-Fe'e. Earthquakes were also called Mafui^e, and so named after 
this god. 

The earth itself was supposed to be flat, and supported by a pillar 
ascending from Sa-le-Fe*e,* and upon anything exciting the anger of 
this god Mafui'e, he grasped the pillar supporting the earth and shook 
it violently, thus causing earthquakes. That they were not disastrous 
in their effects was attributed to the fact that Mafui'e had but one 
arm, which was cause for great rejoicing in Samoa, otherwise they said 
the earth would have been destroyed. 

The tradition proceeds to tell how this occurred, and also to tell 
how flre was first obtained in Samoa. 

Mafui*e dwelt in the regions below, or, as they were also called, 
Sa-le-Fe*e. A man named Ti*iti*i-a-Talangat dwelt t lunga (upwards 
or northwards), and was the offspring of the Ve*a (land rail). Ti*iti*i 
was also sometimes called Talanga in short. The employment of 
Mafui'e was to work below and plant taro tops. One day Ti*iti*i 
determined to go below and visit Sa-le-Fe*e. He therefore went to 
Vailele, and standing upon a rock exclaimed, " Rock, rock, I am 
Talanga ! Open to me, I wish to go below." On this the rock clave 
asunder and Ti*iti*i went to the regions below. At this time there was 
no fire on this upper world, but in the regions below there was fire, *.6., 
in the place where Mafui*e dwelt. 

When Ti*iti*i had descended, Mafui*e, who had heard him descend 
and saw him approaching, said, " Who is this strong one of Samoa 
that thus disturbs my land ? " Ti*iti*i answered, " Be silent ! This 
fellow has not ceased to eat cooked food, whilst those above have been 
eating uncooked food," for there was always a great fire burning below. 
To this Mafui^e responded, "Well, choose an employment upon which we 
shall first engage, whether wrestling or boxing or fighting with spears 

* See the Maori belief in the earth being supported by a pillar-^** Joamal," 
vol. iv, p. 156. — Editors. 

t This is the Midori Maui-tikitiki-a-taranga,— Editors, 
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or stones, or twisting of limbs." Ti*iti*i answered, " Then let us two 
twist." On which they at once closed with each other, but Mafui*e's 
right arm was soon twisted off by Ti*iti*i, who then seized his opponent's 
left arm, and began twisting that off also, but Mafui^e cried out, 
" Enough ! Let me live, leave me one arm that I may take hold of 
something with." Talanga demaaded some acknowledgment of defeat 
from Mafui'e, when the latter said, " Take some fire — this burning 
brand of toa, with these taro tops — thus your people will be able to eat 
cooked food." On this Talanga left the lower regions and returned 
above, and on coming to the place whence he started he struck several 
kinds of wood with his burning brand, which caused them to yield fire 
by friction, a common mode of producing fire in Polynesia which seems 
to be referred to in this tradition. On page 36 of this article Losi is 
credited with having introduced taro to his countrymen on returning 
from a visit to Tangaloa. 

Ti*iti*i-a-Talanga and the Winds. 

Another tradition having a reference to this far-famed Talanga may 
be noticed. Tradition states that on one occasion he went for a sail in 
his canoe. The Tuaoloa (south wind) blew on which he said, " Bring 
hither that wind and put it into my canoe, it is a bad wind." This 
WHS followed by the Mdtu (north wind), when Ti*iti*i said, " This wind 
is a nuisance ; it will cause many tempests." Upon which it was 
brought and placed in the canoe. Shortly after the Mata Upolu (east 
wind) sprang up. It was also pronounced bad, would be accompanied 
by rain, and prove unpleasant. This wind was also brought to the 
canoe. The To^elau (trades) came next, but were considered bad from 
their strength, and were summoned to the canoe. They were followed 
by the Laufala, the Fa'ati^Uy and the Pi^papa, but as neither gave 
satisfaction they were all summoned to the canoe. These were suc- 
ceeded by the Tonga (south-south-west wind), which was also secured 
on account of its bringing rain and causing drowsiness. At last came 
the Fisanga, a gentle pleasant wind, when Ti*iti*i said, "Let this 
remain, lest both the land and the sea become bad, and also that its 
breezes may gently fan my flowing hairs." 




THE COMMON ORIGIN OF THE OCEANIC 

LANGUAGES. 



Br SiDHEi H. Rat, South Hackney, London. 



IN noticing the ioter-relationsiup of the various brunches of the 
Oceanic Family of Languages it is convenient to diatinguiah four 
main divisions : — 

1. Indonesian : Comprising the languages of Malacca, Madagascar, 
Sumatra, Java, the south-eastern Sunda Isles, Borneo, Celebes, t^e 
Philippines, and Formosa. 

2. Microneiian : Comprising the langu^es of the Faian, Criroline, 
Marshall, and Gilbert Groups in the North Pacific. 

3. Melanesian : Comprising the languages of the Bismarck Archi- 
pelago, portions of south-east New Guinea, the Solomon, Fiji, and 
Banks' Islands, New Hebrides Groups, the Loyalty Islands, and New 
Caledonia. 

4. Polynesian : Comprising the languages of the Eastern Pacific, 
from Hawaii and Easter Islands to Samoa, Tonga, and New Zealand. 

Though these names are mainly geographical, they will be found 
convenient for philolt^ical use, as each division has its own charac- 
teristics by whicli it may be differentiated from the others. 

Certain exceptional areas are found in each region (except Micro- 
nesia) which seem to present evidence of another type of language 
having formerly been spoken in them, but which has now become 
considerably mixed with Oceanic words. These exceptional areas are 
(1) The Moluccas in the Indonesian region ; (2) the northern Solomon 
Islands and Santa Cruz in the Melanesian region ; (3) Paumotu in 
the Polynesian region. 

Four propositions may be made as to the relationship of the proper 
Oceanic lanjjuages to one another : — 

1. That the vocabulary shows evidence of a common origin. 

2. That apparent differences in the grammar are modifications of 
the Bome method rather than actual difierences of structure. 
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3. That the principal constructive particles are the same. 

4. That the languages are in various stages, of which the Poly- 
nesian is the latest. 

1. — ^The Evidence op a Common Origin of Vocabulary. 

A comparison of two or more lists of names for common objects, 
qualities, or actions, brought together from even widely different parts 
of Oceania rarely fails to show some evidence of agreement.* In 
many instances the agreement is of such a nature as to entirely preclude 
the possibility of the words being the same through accident or 
commerce. 

It is, for example, inconceivable that the Malagasy word havitra (a 
hook), which is kaurit in Malay, kait in the Philippines, and kaj in 
Micronesia, has reached Mota and the New Hebrides in the forms gau 
and ngaUf Loyalty Islands gS, by means of trade intercoui-se. That 
there is no mere accidental resemblance is seen by taking the Malagasy 
word ravina (a leaf), which is of similar form to haviti'a, and under- 
goes precisely the same kind of changes. This becomes in Malay 
daurauy Philippines dalwn^ Micronesian ra^ Mota naui, New Hebrides 
and Polynesia rau^ Loyalty Islands do. 

Another example is the word for * fathom,' the natural measure of 
the outstretched arms : Malagasy refy, Malay and Javan c?6^xi, Sumatra 
dopay Borneo depe^ Philippines dopa^ dipa, Celebes repa, dejya, Dutch 
New Guinea rof, British New Guinea doha, Caroline Is. ngap^ ngaf, 
Solomon Is. horngava^ Mota rova, New Hebrides ngafa^ Loyalty Is. 
hnapan^ epan^ ndba, Polynesia ngafa. 

It is to be noticed also that the words which are most widely spread 
are not always found to be those in most constant use, such as names 
of trade articles, fruits, and animals, or numerals, though the majority 
of these are of identical origin, but there are also a very large number 
of common words which are the names of the most insignificant things, 
so insignificant that they often fail to find a place even in the dictionary 
of a language. 

The following words are good examples of these : — 

1. Moss, seaweed, and especially the green growth on anything 
damp : Malagasy lumutra, Malay and Javan lumuty Sumatra limut, 
Borneo lumntj Philippines lomot, Celebes lumu, Dutch New Guinea 
rumekf New Britain limut, Mota lumuta, Polynesian limu, rimu, 

^. The wax of the ear : Malay and Javan tiUi^ Philippines tutuli^ 
cUtdiy Dutch New Guinea keruru, New Britain tula, Fiji tule, Mota 
tul, New Hebrides tula, Polynesia taturi. 

* Compare, for example, the vocabularies in the following works : (1) Wallace : 
Malay Archipelago. 1872. (2) Oodrington: Melanesian Languages. 1885. 
(3) Gabelentz and Meyer : Melanesian Sprachen. 1883. (4) Tregear : Maori- 
Polynesian Comparative Dictionary. 1891. (5) Bay: Languages of the New 
Hebrides. Proc. Boy. Soc, N.S.Wales. 1893. (6) Bay: Languages of British 
New Guinea. S.P.C.E. 1895. 
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3. Pith of a tree, marrow of a bone : Malay tUak, Javan utekf 
Borneo untek, Philippines utak^ utok, Celebes antog^ uta, oto^ Fiji lito, 
Mota utoi^ Polynesian uso or uho, 

2. — Apparent Differences in Grammar are Modifications 

OF THE Same Methods. 

A complete proof of this proposition would be entirely beyond the 
scope of the present notice, but as examples I may select two important 
grammatical features which will clearly indicate both the agreement 
and distinction in the four divisions of the language. These are : — 

(a) The method of indicating the relations of possessor and 

possessed. 
(6) The predication of a quality or action. 

(a) Relations of Possessor and Possessed : — 

In the Indonesian languages possession is usually indicated by 
suffixing a pronoun to the noun. These suffixes are, for the three 
persons of the singular number, always some form of the syllables kuy 
mUf na. They are used with all classes of nouns, for parts of the 
body, names of relationships, implements, and actions. In only a few 
languages a possessive word is sometimes used with things possessed. 
These appear with the suffixes thus : — 

Dayak (Borneo) oyVngku, o/w-m, aju-e; ai-ngku, ai-m, ai 
Macassar (Celebes) awt^ngku, awt^nu, antt-na. Holontalo (Celebes) 
olarJi, ole-mn, oli-o; woloriiy toole-mUf tuoli-o, Malagasy a-hu, o-nao, 
a-zy. 

The grammars usually state these words to be equivalent to * mine,' 
* thine,' 'his*; but they are plainly the same as the Melanesian possessive 
nouns. In Malagasy they take the article, ny ahy^ the (thing of) 
mine ; ny anao^ the (thing of) thine ; ny azy, the (thing of) his. 

The following are examples of Indonesian nouns with suffixes : — 

* My blood.' Malay darah-ku^ Batak mvdar-hu, Malagasy rorho^ 
Dayak daha-ngkuj Sangir raha-ku, Pangasinan (Philippines) dala-c. 

* Thy father.' Malay bapa^mu, Batak ama-mu^ Malagasy rairnou}^ 
Dayak haporm^ Sa,r\gir jama-ngUj Pangasinan a-mam, 

*His eye.' Malay mata-fia^ Batak matornai, Malagasy maso^y^ 
Dayak matore^ Sangir mator^ne, Pangasinan mata-to, 

* My disciple.' Malay murid-ku, Batak sisehang-ku, Malagasy 
hihinanorko^ Dayak murid-ku, Sangir murit-kUf Pangasinan bina- 
ngatan-co, 

*Thy way.' MsAsiy jalanrmUf Batak dalan-mUj Malagasy Udarnoa^ 
Dayak djalan-ajumj Sangir horo-nu, Pangasinan dalanrmo, 

'His bed.* Malay tUam-fia, Batak pohoman-nai, Malagasy 
fandriorny^ Dayak kalekore, Sangir kamorne^ Pangasinan docoldM^o. 
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In Melanesia and Micronesia the use of a separate possessive noun, 
which is exceptional in Malayan languages, becomes the rule for all 
nouns which are not the names of things inseparable from their 
possessor. Only names of parts of the body, of relationships, and a 
few othera take a suffixed pronoun as in the Malayan division. With 
other names various possessive nouns are used, which denote the degree 
in which the thing possessed is related to its possessor, or the nature of 
the thing possessed. There are always at least two of these nouns, one 
indicating simple possession, and the other a closer relationship ; but 
the number and application of the words vary in different languages, 
and according to the native idea of the relationship. In Mota there 
are four of these possessives — no, ga^ mo, ma. The greatest variety is 
found in the Innguage of lai, the Melanesian portion of Uvea in the 
Loyalty Islands, where there is an extensive classification of nouns, 
each beaded by its appropriate possessive, thus : — 

1. Parts of the body and relations, take the suffixed- pronoun bo-ky 
my head ; kam&k, my father. 

2. Food, ha ; hook kumara, my sweet potato. 

3. Weapons, anyi ; anyik lieU^ my knife. 

4. Things containing juice or liquid, hdi ; helik tvanu, my drinking 
coco-nut. 

5. Animals, hale; hcdek buaka^ my pig (as property). 

6. Things carried, o, ok buaka, my pig. 

7. Lands, fields, «, ga ; ik nyei^ gak nyei, my field. 

8. Roads, de ; dek gethen, my way. 

9. Bags, boxes, baskets, tang ; tanguk ta/ag^ my bag. 

10. Seats, tab ; tahuk tap^ my seat. 

11. Dwellings and caves, um ; umuk uma, my house; umuk op, 
my cave. 

12. Words, hwa; hwak ho/ujj my saying. 

The following are Melanesian and Micronesian examples of pos« 
sessive expressions : — 

*My blood.' New Guinea — Motu rara-gu, Eeapara lala-gu. 
Louisiades saria^u. New Britain nggapu - nggu, Solomon Is. — 
Florida gabu-nggu, Mota narork, Fiji nonggu dra. New Hebrides 
— Efate tra-7iguy Tasiko ta-u, Espiritu Santo dai-ku, Malekula rie-ngk, 
Tanna nete-k. Loyalty Is. — lai dro-k, Micronesia — Caroline Is. — 
Ponape int-a% Kusaie 8a*-k, Mortlock Is. ro-ai. Marshall Is. drord. 
Gilbert Is. rara-u. 

*Thy father.' New Guinea — Motu tama-mu, Keapara ama-mu, 
Louisiades tama^m. New Britain tama^m, Solomon Is. — Florida 
iama-mu. Mota tama-ma. Fiji tama-mu. New Hebrides — Efate 
temorma, Tasiko a/rimo-ma^ Espiritu Santo tanui-m, Malekula teme-m, 
Tanna remorm. Loyalty Is. — lai kdmo-m, Micronesia — Caroline Is. 
—Ponape jamo-m, Kusaie tumo-m, Mortlock Is. jamo-m, Mar- 
shall Is. jemo-m. Gilbert Is. tamann. 
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* His eye.' New Guinea — Motu mata-na, Keapara md^na, 
Louisiades mata-na. New Britain mata-na, Solomon Is. — Florida 
maUi-na, Mota mata-na, Fiji mata-na. New Hebrides — Efate 
meta-na, Tasiko komara-na, Espiritu Santo meta-na, Malekula mete-nf 
Tanna nanime-m. Loyalty Is. — lai maka-n, Micronesia — Caroline Is. 
— Ponape majd, Kusaie mutorl. Mortlock Is. masa-n, Marshall Is. 
meje-n, Gilbert Is. mata-na, 

* My disciple.* New Guinea — Motu lauegu hadibaia-merOf Keapara 
augegu vaiha/riporm^lo, Louisiades arooru. New Britain kaunggu 
tenawarotoro, Solomon Is. — Florida nigua na vaovarongo. Mota 
tinggoro anak. Fiji nonggu tisaipeli. New Hebrides- Efate natamole 
anginau, Tasiko sau naisapianena, Espiritu Santo noku taaarasoray 
Malekula surenti ligeni tukunu. Loyalty Is. — lai lato-k, Micronesia 
— Caroline Is. — Ponape ai VfOnrok, Kusaie m>et tumuk ludut, Mortlock 
Is. nao ranafalafal, Gilbert Is. au reirei. 

*Thy way.* New Guinea — Motu oiemu dalay Keapara oigemu 
laopara, Louisiades warn kama^a. New Britain kaum ga, Solomon 
Is. — Florida halautti-mu, Mota mate8alarm&. Fiji nomu sola. New 
Hebrides — Efate biui anago, Espiritu Santo sala-m, Malekula liavila 
tahengko, Tanna swatuk mik. Loyalty Is. — lai dem gethen, Micro- 
nesia — Caroline Is. — Ponape om al, Kusaie inek lom. Mortlock Is. 
al om. Marshall Is. am iaZ, Gilbert Is. kawaixn, 

* His bed.* New Guinea — Motu iaena geda, Keapara iagena gepa, 
Louisiades wuna abakenu. New Britain kana wawa. Solomon Is. — 
Florida sape-uA, Mota tanoejjo-na,, Fiji nona imodhe^nodhe. New 
Hebrides — Efate ol anena, Tasiko sona togi, Espiritu Santo 2^ra-na, 
Malekula mili-n, Tanna kam^apani savani. Loyalty Is. — lai ne-n, 
Micronesia — Caroline Is. — Ponape A;i-e, Kusaie kulus kiel. Mortlock 
Is. an kiakai, Marshall Is. kinie-n. Gilbert Is. nena ni wene. 

In Polynesia the use of the suffixed pronoun with parts of the body 
and names of relationships has wholly disappeared, though they are 
still affixed to the words which are called possessive pronouns. These 
are formed exactly on the model of the Melanesian possessive nouns. 
The words are a and o, which, with the article te, le, se, or he prefixed, 
and the suffixes, appear as — 

aku, au, ana oku, ou, ona 

taku, tau, tana toku, tou, tona 

l*au, lau, lana l*ou, lou, lona 

s'au, sau, sana s^on, sou, sona 

haku, hau, hana hoku, hou, hona 

The words no, na, mx), ma are used in some of the languages in a 
similar way, though they are called prepositions in the grammars. 

The following examples correspond to the Malayan, Melanesian, 
and Micronesian already given : — 
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' My blood.' Samoa lo'u toto, Kiue haku a toto^ Tonga hoku toto^ 
Aniwa jaku totOy Maori toku toto^ Rarotonga toku toto, Tahiti tau toto^ 
Hawaii kou koko. 

* Thy father.' Samoa lou tamd, Niue hau a tnatuatanej Tonga hoo 
tamai, Aniwa jou ta mafia, Maori tou papa or matuatanef Rarotonga 
to 'inetiuitanef Tahiti to metuatane, Hawaii kou makuakane, 

* His eye.' Samoa lona mcUa, Niue hana mata, Tonga hono mata^ 
Aniwa j&nsk/oimatay Maori tona kanohi, Rarotonga tona mata, Tahiti 
tana mata, Hawaii kona maka, 

'My disciple.' Samoa mo'u soo, Niue tutaki haku, Tonga eku 
akonga, Aniwa niaku tangataj Maori akonga noku, Rarotonga pipi 
naku, Tahiti pipi na'u, Hawaii kau haumana, 

' Thy way.' Samoa lou ala, Niue hau a hala, Tonga ho haila, Aniwa 
jau retu, Maori tou ara, Rarotonga toou ara, Tahiti to oe e% Hawaii 
cdanui nou. 

* His bed.' Samoa lona mohenga, Niue hana molienga, Tonga hono 
mohenga, Aniwa jana potu, Maori tona moengay Rarotonga tona rot, 
Tahiti tana roi, Hawaii kona wahimoe. 

(6) Tlie Predication of a Quality or Action : — 

In all the Oceanic languages a word is distinctly pointed out as a 
verb by means of preceding particles. Of these there are three kinds — 
(1) Those which simply indicate that the word is a verb : (2) Those 
which express the tense and make no change for person and number ; 
(3) Those which express number, person, and tense. 

Probably the commonest particle of the first kind is the syllable ma. 
In the Indonesian languages ma is generally used to express the 
simplest verbal idea. It appears prefixed to the verb, modifying the 
initial consonant of the root. In Malay, m>a, m^ng, mam,, mafi ; 
Malagasy, m ; Sumatra ma, m/ing, mar, man, mam, ; Borneo m, ma; 
Celebes m, wo, ma; Sangir, m,a, mang, mam,, man, ms, msn, meng ; 
Philippines, na nag, um,, ungm. 

In Melanesia the same particle is not so commonly used. It is 
found chiefly in the New Hebrides: Espiritu Santo, mo, mu; Pente- 
cost Is., ma, me; Ambry m, ma; Lepers' Is. and Aurora, mo; Epi, w, 
mi; Mota, me; Tanna, am, um; Loyalty Islands, me. The tense 
signification agrees with the Indonesian in being usually indefinite, 
sometimes preterite, very rarely present. 

In Micronesia me is used as an affirmative particle almost equivalent 
to a substantive verb, and is also frequently used as a prefix to 
adjectives. In this latter use the syllable ma is very commonly used, 
not only in Indonesian and Melanesian, but also in Polynesian. The 
particle ma is not found with verbs in Polynesian. 

The second class of particles, varying with the tense, are found 
throughout Oceania, and there are a great variety of forms often 
corresponding in distant r^ons. 
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The third class are found only in certain languages of the New 
Hebrides, Solomon Islands, and New Guinea. They may in all cases 
be shown to have resulted from the combination of an abbreviated 
pronoun with the tense particle. 

The following table indicates the verbal aspect in each division. 

1. Indonesian : Particles of all kinds are combined into one prefix. 

2. Melanesian : Particles are usually separated from the verb and 
express — 

(a) Time only; 

(b) Time, person, and number of agents. 

3. Micronesian: Prefixes rarely used. In one language (Mar- 
shall Is.) a tense particle is added to the pronoun. 

4. Polynesian : Particles are separated and express tense only. 

3. — Common Constructive Particles. 
These may be indicated thus : — 

1. Personal or Personifying Article : Malay, Javan, Philippine, si; 
Celebes, Borneo, Madagascar, New Hebrides, Mota, i: Solomon 
Islands, New Zealand, a. 

2. Demonstrative Article: Malagasy, ny ; New Hebrides, Fiji, 
Mota, Solomon Is., na ; Loyalty Islands, la^ re. 

3. Sujffkc to Verbal Noun : Malagasy, ana ; Malay, Javan, Sumatra, 
on ; Celebes, ang ; New Britain, New Guinea, na ; Solomon Islands, 
nga, na; New Hebrides, ana^ ena, na; Polynesian, nga. 

4. Suffixed Pronouns: These are sufficiently illustrated in the 
preceding section of this paper. 

6. Personal Pronouns: In these the distinction between the 
inclusive and exclusive forms in the plural is hardly observed in some 
of the Malayan languages, though the inclusive word kita and the 
exclusive kami are both in use. In other Malayan languages the 
distinction is clear. In Micronesia the use is indefinite, but is most 
clearly distinct in Melanesia and Polynesia. The following illustrates 
the distribution of personal pronouns : — 

*I.' Malay aku, Malagasy aho. Sumatra — Batak au, Borneo 
— Dayak aku. Celebes — Macassar a, ku, Holontalo uau. Sangir ia. 
Philippines — ^Tagala aku. New Guinea — Motu lau. New Britain 
iau. Caroline Is. — Ponape i, ngai. Marshall Is. i, Gilbert Is. i, 
ngai. Solomon Is. — Florida irtau. Mota inau^ na. New Hebrides 
— Efate kinau, Tanna iau. Loyalty Is. — lai inya^ in, Lifu ini 
Samoan a'u. Maori ahau. 

* Thou.' Malay angkau, Malagasy hianao. Sumatra — Batak ho, 
Borneo — Dayak ikau, Celebes — Macassar A;t, ko, Holontalo io. 
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Sftngir ikau. Philippines — ^Tagala ikan. New Guinea — Motu oi. 
New Britain u. Caroline Is. — Ponape A», kom, Marshall Is. ktvo. 
Gilbert Is. ngkoe, ko. Solomon Is. — Florida igoe. Mota iniko. New 
Hebrides — Efate nagOy Tanna ik. Loyalty Is. — lai m, Lifii eo. 
Samoan ^oe, Maori koe, 

* He.* Malay iya, Malagasy izy, Sumatra — Batak ibana, 
Borneo— Dayak id*. Celebes — Macassar a, «, iya^ Holontalo tio, 
Sangir iHe. Philippines — Tagala aia. New Guinea — Motu ia. New 
Britain t, ia. Caroline Is. — Ponape i, a. Marshall Is. 6. Gilbert Is* 
e, Solomon Is. — Florida aiiggaia. Mota ineia. New Hebrides — 
Efate nai, Tanna in. Loyalty Is. — lai e, Lifu nyene, Samoan ia, 
Maori ia. 

*We.' Malay kita^ karai, Malagasy izika, izahay. Sumatra — 
Batak hita, harm. Borneo — Dayak ita^ ikdi. Celebes — Macassar ki, 
kang; ta, mang; Holontalo ito^ ami, Sangir ikite^ ikami, Philip- 
pines — Tagala kita^ kami. New Guinea — Motu ita, ai. New Britain 
datal, miixd, Caroline Is. — Ponape kit^ kitail, Marshall Is. Mj^ kim, 
Solomon Is. — Florida igita^ igamni, Mota inina^ ikamam. New 
Hebrides — Efate ningita, kinamij Tanna kita^j iti *ma. Loyalty Is. — 
lai otin, oraurij Lifu «Ae, hun, Samoan tdtouy niatotc. Maori tatau, 
matou, 

*You.* Malay kamu. Malagasy hianareo, Sumatra — Batak 
hamu, Borneo — Dayak keton, Celebes — Macassar ki, ko, Holontalo 
timongolo, Sangir ikamene. Philippines — Tagala kayu. New 
Guinea — Motu umui. New Britain mutal, Caroline Is.^Ponape 
kamail, Marshall Is. kom, Gilbert Is. ngkami, kam. Solomon Is. — 
Florida igamu, Mota ikamiu. New Hebrides — Efate kumu^ Tanna 
itu ^ma'. Loyalty Is. — lai o5wn, Lifu nyipe, Samoan ^outou, Maori 
koutou, 

'They.* Malay dia, Malagasy izy, Sumatra — Batak naaida, 
Borneo — Dayak dwen. Celebes — Macassar Ai, nay iya, Holontalo 
timongolio, Sangir isire, Philippines — Tagala sila. New Guinea — 
Motu idia. New Britain dital, Caroline Is. — Ponape ir, h-ail, 
Marshall Is. ir, Gilbert Is. nakai. Solomon Is. — Florida ra, Mota 
ineira. New Hebrides — Efate nara, Tanna ila^. Loyalty Is. — lai 
odrin, Lifu nynden, Samoan iatou, Maori ratou, 

6. Interrogative Pronouns : The interrogative * who ' is nearly 
always some form of seiy and * what' sava. In some cases the latter 
word with the personal article is used for * who.' 

* Who?* Malay siapa, Malagasy iza^ Batak we, siaha, Dayak dwey 
Macassar nai, inai, Holontalo tita, Sangir isai, Philippines (Panga- 
sinan) opa, Motu dai-ka. New Britain ooi, to ia, Ponape ij, Marshall 
Is. toon^ Gilbert Is. antai, Florida ahei, Mota isei, Efate sei, fei, 
Tanna ba, sin, lai id, ie, Lifu dei, Samoa ai, Maori wai. 

* What ? * Malay apa, Malagasy inona, Batak aha^ Day^Jk uarax^ 
Macassar apa, Holontalo ta, Sangir apa^ Philippinea (^Pa\igia&macL^ <mto^ 

10 
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Motu dah(i-ka^ New Britain to, auo, Ponape et^ to, Marshall Is. to, 
Gilbert Is. roj Florida hava, Mota mva^ aa, E&tte aefii^ so, Tanna nakj 
nufe^ lai ieu, Lifu nemen, Samoa a, Maori oAa. 

7. Causative Prefix to Verbs : va, ka, vaka. 

In some of the Indonesian languages this prefix is obscured by 
being compounded with the verbal particles, and is then frequently 
termed an infix. It thus appears in Malagasy m-o/io, m^tnp; Dayak 
mampj mampa. Simply prefixed the particle is widespread in the 
whole Oceanic region. 

Indonesian: Batak paJia ; Dayak pa, paha, lumgka; Macassar 
paka, pi, pa ; Holontalo po. 

Micronesian : Caroline Is. ak, ka ; Gilbert Is. ka. 

Melanesian : New Guinea ha, vaka, vaha; New Britain tva, va; 
Solomon Is. ?uia, faga, va; Louisiade Is. pa; Fiji vaka; Banks' Is. 
va^a, va; New Hebrides haka, vaka, va^a, va; Loyalty Is. a, o. 

Polynesian: Maori whaka; Samoan, kQ,,faka, 

8. Reciprocal Prefix : There are two forms of this, which are found 
widely scattered. 

*Fet.* Malagasy if; Dayak h, Jia; New Guinea he, ve; New 
Britain ive; Solomon Is. hai, fai, lie, vei; Fiji vei; New Hebrides vei, 
vui; TiOyalty Is. », e; Samoan and Tongan^e. 

^Ba/r.^ Malay bar; Dayak bar a; Macassar pdra; New Britain 
fjoara; Mota va/r, 

A peculiar use of the reciprocal as a kind of plural denoting a 
number of things mutually related is found in Dayak, Fiji, and 
Loyalty Islands. In Samoan a similar plural of verbs is also expressed 
by the same particle. 

Verbal Suffixes: In Indonesian, Micronesian, and Melanesian the 
action of a verb is rendered definite by means of a suffix. If neuter it 
becomes transitive, if already transitive it has its action determined 
upon some definite object. Examples of such suffixes are found in the 
Malay kUn, i; Javan i, ni, ake; Macassar i; Ponajw i. In Melanesia 
there is a great variety of terminations, but a very general agreement 
in their use. In Polynesia these suffixes are not found as transitives, 
except in Tongan, which has i, aki, hia. These terminations will be 
further noticed in the next section. 

4. — Stages of Development in the Oceanic Languages. 

On examining the vocabularies and grammars of the principal 
languages of each division, it soon becomes evident that though there 
is a great deal of agreement in the fundamental material of the 
languages, this material is employed more fully in some languages than 
in others. In the Indonesian, words are as a rule longer than in the 
other divisions, and many ideas are compounded into one expressioiu 
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In the southern part of Melanesia (Tanna and Eromanga) there is also 
a tendency (or survival) of the same kind, but in Melanesia generally 
the language is less complex and the expression of ideas simpler. 
Words also appear without the terminations which are affixed to them 
in the Indonesian languages, e,g.^ langit becomes Icmgi; limaky lima; 
witung, vitu; mangang, manga; niug, niu; ron, rau, &c. If the 
termination is retained it conveys some special meaning, as in the 
Mota panei, vitui, m^angai, naui. In Polynesia the simplification 
proceeds still further, till in some cases words are hardly recognisable 
as connected with Indonesian until we have the intermediate forms. 
In Micronesia the languages are transitional, those in the south of the 
Caroline Islands being more like the Indonesian and M.elanesian than 
those in the Gilbert Islands. The latter in many respects approach 
the Polynesian. In grammar we find the same progression. Com- 
plexity in the rule in Indonesian, the exception in Melanesian, whilst 
the grammar of Polynesian is remarkable for its simplicity. 

It has been already shown how variety in the classification of 
nouns and the use of the possessive suffixes has been lost in the Poly- 
nesian. Another illustration of the later stage of the same division may 
be shown in the transformation of the transitive suffixes of Melanesia 
into signs of a passive voice. The likeness of the Melanesian transi- 
tive suffixes to the Polynesian passive terminations has been pointed 
out by Dr. Codrington ("Melanesian Languages," p. 152), but their 
identity may be more particularly illustrated. In Mota the suffixes 
consist of the consonants ^, ng^ n, r, s, t, r, either alone or combined 
with the syllable o^, but in other parts of Melanesia the vowel i 
commonly forms part of the suffix. In Fiji alone the vowel is a. In 
Mota the i sometimes appears with the suffix. 

If we use as examples words in Melanesian and Polynesian which 
are derived from the same roots, the likeness between the transitive 
and passive is very plain. The root and the suffix are the same. 
For example : — 

Root tangij cry. Mota tangia; Efate tangisi; Florida tangihi, 
cry for something ; Samoan tangiaia ; Maori tangViia^ be cried. 

Root wono, punUf close. Mota tvonot; Efate bonotiy bunuti, to 
shut something ; Samoan jmnitia^ be shut. 

Root anUy spit. Mota am,u8, to spit something out; Samoan 
anvsiay be spit out. 

Root mafa^ heavy. Mota m^vat^ to be heavy upon something; 
Samoan mafcUia^ to be weighed down. 

Root tcbnu, bury. Efate tanumiy to bury something; Samoan and 
Maori toMumiay to be buried. 

In all these cases the Polynesian word is followed by the letter a, 
and it is very remarkable that all the Melanesian examples may also 
be foUowed by a, or, in the case of Mota, by ta. But in Melanesian 
this a is the pronoun of the third person singular, and tcmqisia^ 
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punitia^ anusiaj &c., would be read by a Melanesian as ' weep for him/ 
* close it/ * spit it out/ <fec. 

A further step in the explanation of the Polynesian passive Is 
afforded by considering an impersonal use of the active verb in some 
Melanesian languages. * He is beaten ' would be expressed in Florida 
by tara ramusia, literally *they beat him/ the verbal particle tara 
being used impersonally. Similarly tara kistia tita na vale, ' the house 
is built.' Comparing the latter with the Samoan tea na/aia lejale, in 
which /aia is the passive of /ai, to make, kua the tense sign, and na 
the pronoun of third person singular, we may read (though such a 
reading is not recognized in the grammar) * he makes it the house,' as 
in Florida * they build it the house,' both equivalent to * the house is 
built or made.' 

The fact that the final in Polynesian is cUtuays a, and never a 
plural pronoun presents little difficulty, as in some Melanesian 
languages the singular objective pronoun is used when the object is 
plural. 

The identity of passive and transitive is strengthened by the fact 
that the Polynesian passive is used when the action is emphatic rather 
than the agent, and hence is more frequently used in the case of 
transitive verbs than the active form. 

It should be noted also that, in Samoan, verbs may be formed from 
nouns or adjectives by means of suffixes i, ti, fij m, m, <fec. For 
example — Puluj glue; p/duii, to stick. Marnala, name of a tree; 
nudasi, to have a bad taste through that tree. Zua, a hole; Itiai^* to 
spit out. Fala, rotten, over-ripe; palasi, to drop because over-ripe. 
Folaj plaited coco-nut leaf; polaniy to carry in such a leaf. In some 
cases we find an active transitive verb formed from another verb by 
means of similar terminations, e.g., po, to slap; po% to kill flies by 
slapping. LolOj to be in abundance, overflow ; lolofi, to flock towards. 

Samoan verb terminations in ma% ta% may also be compared with 
the similar endings in Melanesian. Pulujmluy to cover; pulupulutaHf 
to cover up. Sulu, to thrust; 8uluma% to thrust into. 



* We differ from Mr. Ray here, unless indeed Mr. Ray includes hi in the 
Samoan i. Lxiai is the equivalent of the Maori word riiakU to spit out, or be 
sick, and has, we think, a different root from rxm, — Editors. 
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(So] Supposed Samoan Cap, 

There is in this Muaeum s long hollow cons, made of a epider'B web, aboat 
six mches in diametei nt llie bnee, and two and a halt teet long. It 'm labelled 
"Slave's Cap, Samoa." I have seen others from Fiji in the HuBenma at Dunediii 
and Auckland, and another in the collection of Dr. Cox at Sydney, eo that they 
cannot be rare; but no one whom I have asked oan tell me anything abont them. 
They look something, but not quite, like apidera' nests, and I am doubttul 
whether thsj are natural or artificial productions. I should be very glad □! any 
information on the subject. — F. W. Hdttom, Garator Canterbury Masuem. 

fH ProfesBor Hutton will refer to the " Picture Magazine," February, 1896, 
he will find an illustration of one ol these " Spider-web Caps." with the following 
note under it : "A nightcap woven by spiders, from the New Hebrides. This 
wondertal piece of work is spun directly by spiders. The natives place a slight 
framework in same dark corner, which the spiders take possession of and use tor 
tiieir web, with the above marvellous result. The cap ia four feet ten inches long, 
and one toot three inches wide at the base." Editobs.} 

[8i] Oumont D'Urvllle's Visit to New Zealand, 1827. 

When the late lamented French Admiral was oft Palliser Bay, New Zealand, 
on 30th January, 1B2T, some natives went off to the "Astrolabe" and insisted on 
remaining on board. Their uamea were Te UJnui and Kiore ; the former was a 
Dhief, the latter apparently a slave or servitor. As the " Astrolabe" passed up the 
East Coaat, D'Urville in vain attempted to persuade his guests to land, but they 
declined, alleging fear of their enemies aa the cause. From these two Maoris 
D'Urville obtained the native names of many places along the coast, which he 
renders with considerable accuracy, much more so than our own navigator Cook. 
On the 5th February the "Astrolabe" anchored just inside Tologa Bay, in the 
precise spot where Cook had anchored with the "Endeavour" in 1769. They 
were visited by a nomber ol canoes and several chiefs, amongst them Wai-hetn-ma 
(Bangi-whetu-tna), Shaki (Takirau), Bautangi (a young chieftaiaess, whom 
D'Urville took to be either a sister or young relative oE Takirau 'a), and subsequently 
by Orua (Te Rere.houtua, a great chief and warrior of Tokomaru). There 
D'Urville landed his two passengers, who, I leain from Judge Gudgeon, were 
returned to their homes at Wairarapa sate and sound. Takirau afterwards took 
the name of Te Kani-a-Takirau. He was well known as the most powerful chief 
on the Ea»t Coaot in tlie early yeaia of this century, and waa a grandson of the 
more celebrated Uine-matioro, who was more like a queen tlxwi mlj o'l.aiii t^B^V- 
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tainesB of New Zealand. Te Bere-honma^s daughter is Mere-Karaka, who is still 
alive, aged abont 75 years. D'Urville speaks of Takirau as a very great chief, to 
whom the rest of the Maoris were very subseryient. Judge Oodgeon has been 
good enough to identify D*Uryille*s names as above. — S. Pbbct Smith. 

[82] Tapulka. 

In the Editors' foot-note to page 309, voL iv of this Journal, I notice that you 
do not know of any place called Tapuika. I have always understood that the 
name applied to the people toe iho ki te whenua ("as well as the land**), and 
Topia Turoa, who was in my house when the Journal arrived, says that such is 
the case, and I have no doubt he is right. — ^B. £. M. Campbell. 

[85] Traces of Ancient Human Occupation in Pelorus District. 

Since the appearance of Mr. Rutland's article (Journal, vol. iii, p. 220) I have 
received abundant confirmation of the correctness of Mr. Rutland's supposition 
that the pits he discovered were the remains of ancient houses. Topia Turoa 
tells me, however, that they have not been in use for some four or five generations, 
which may be true as a general statement, though I have heard of more recent 
instances. — ^B. E. M. Campbell. 

[84] *• Tlie Song of Kuaiii "—a Reply to Query 76. 

On page 207, vol. iv of this Journal, Mr Taylor White inquires as to meaning 
of Hawaiian words in the " Song of Kuaiii." The correct reading of the two 
words in question is as follows : " Ukina-o-pi*opi'o,*' and ** Moa-kuu-a-Lono." 
As all students of these matters well know, it is difficult in the first place to secure 
the correct forms of antique words, and in the second place to preserve these 
forms through the succession of copyists, type- writers, and compositors — to say 
nothing of proof-readers — and, in the third place, to find and express the real 
ideas of the original composers. Ukina is the antique contraction for uki 
ana^ present participle of the verb uiici, and doubtless refers to the quick 
rising and falling of little waves around the canoe. A reference to the 
text, line 305, will show ukinohunohu contrasted with ukinaopi^opi^o, Nohu- 
nohu is allied to punohUt the rounded form of a rising body of smoke. 
Pi*o — ^notice the break or elided k* — signifies bent, or sharply curving like 
a bow, and pi*opi*o probably refers to the upward curve of the stem or after 
end of the canoe. Pio is a different word, primarily meaning 'extinguished,' or 
rather, as we say, * gone out,' f like a fire or a candle, or dried up like a spring of 
water. Uia pio ik«a^t = ' the fire has gone out'; Ua pio ka icat=*the water has 
ceased to flow.' Secondarily, it signifies * captive,' i.e., powerless. Piopto is used 
to express the work of a sorcerer, probably as destroying the work of another. It 
is also applied to a whistle call.^ Which of these words is the Maori name of the 
historical feather mentioned by Mr. White must be left to his judgment, as being 
no doubt familiar with the pronunciation. Lono was a god notoriously fond of 
games, and doubtless of cock-fighting. Kuu,% to 'let loose,' is the word used in 
oook-fighting, like our expression * let loose the dogs of war.' The combination 
** Moa-kuu-a-Lono " therefore explains itself, and the comparison of a breaker 
rushing upon a canoe is very apt. I do not know of any especially sacred bird of 
Lono, though there may have been such a one. The aim of the author of ** Kuaiii" 
was to give a word-picture of a canoe starting out upon a voyage — ^first on the 

* The Maori wordjpifco, meaning 'bent.' — Editobs. 
t The Maori word piro. — ^Editobs. 
{ The Maori word ir^'o.— Editobs. 
§ The Maori word tuku. — Editobs. 
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smaller waves near shore, then meeting the breakers on the reef, then reaching 
the deep sea beyond (Unes 805-810). I am at this late date somewhat inolined to 
think that the boiling, as it were, of the water thrown up by the paddles is 
intended in nokunohu; but my original note indicates what Mr. Eamakaa gave as 
his view of the matter. Poetic imagery and strict etymology are, from the nature 
of the case, somewhat at variance. — Gubtis J. Lyons. 

[The expression Te-rau-o-piopio referred to above is the poetical or em* 
blematical name given to a plume of Moa*8 feathers, which were formerly worn by 
the ancient Maoris, and which were said to grow on the birds' sides. The feathers 
are said to have been reddish {puwherowJiero) in color, and were much esteemed 
as plumes by chiefs. — Editors.] 

[85] The word " Maoll " or " Maori "—(See Journal, vol. i, p. 133.) 

The meaning of the Hawaiian word maoli is *real' or 'genuine.* Kanaka 
maoli is a *real kanaka,' not a foreign imitation of one. Ka oiaio maoli no i*at 
'that is the real truth.' It is also used adverbially thus — MdmH maoli oe^ 
*you are truly fleet of foot.' This was a polite salutation to a friend arriving at 
one's house from a distant place. Maikai maolit or, as we would say colloquially, 
' real good.' Holo maoli kela moku^ * that is really a fast ship.' A late slang 
phrase was He maoli ia = 'that is the real thing.' Ipu maoli is a gourd, as 
distinguished from an ipu haole or melon. Uala maolit * sweet potato,' has its 
counterpart in uala kahiki^ * our potato.' Pa vmoli is fish used as food, in contra- 
distinction to other kinds of animal food. Healia ka i*af — * what have you for a 
relish ? ' He i^a maoli no. The use of the word i*a is however only colloquial. — 
Gubtis J. Lyons. 
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Proceedings of the Society. 

A MEETING of the Council was held in Wellington on the 25th March, 1896. 

The following new Members were elected : 

The Rev. William Watt, of Tanna, New Hebrides 
C. J. Lyons, Honolulu 

The Hon. W. O. Smith, Attorney-General, Honolulu 
The Hon. G. N. Wilcox, Lihue, Kauai, Hawaii 
The Rev. H. J. Fletcher, Taupo, N.Z. 

The following Papers were received : 

136 The Legend of Tutae-Poroporo. R. E. M. Campbell 

137 Early Samoan Records. Rev. J. B. Stair 

Books, &o.t received : 
410-12 Na Mata, Fiji. Jan. -March, 1896 

413 Mittheilungen der Anthropologischen GeselUchaft in Wien, xxv, 4, 6 Heft 
414-15 RevTie Mensuelle de VKcole d' Anthropologic de Paris. Dec, 1895 ; 

Jan., 1896 
416 Journal, Buddhist Text Society of India. Vol. iii, part 2 
417-18 Comptes RenduSy SociSte de Geographie. 13-16, 1895 
419 Tidschrift. Society of Arts, Batavia, Java. Deel xxxiv, Af. 1 
420-421 The Geographical Journal. Vol. vii, Nos. 1-2 

422 Dagh-Registeer, Casteel, Batavia. 1660-1667 

423 I'he Torea. Rarotonga. Dec. 28 — March 7 

424 Records of the Australian Museum. Vol. ii, part 7 

425 Nga Korero te Hui hi Hine-tapora 





THK MOlilOlU I'KOPLK OF THE (.'HATHAM 
ISLAND: THEIR TRADITIONS AND HISTORY. 



Br Alexander Shand, of Chatham Islands. 



Chap. Vni.~KO HOKORONGO-TIRINGA— (ctmitnwerf)- 

The Migbatiob of Mob to the Chatham Islands, and subsequent 
War w[tii the People of the Rangihata Canoe. 

IN the last chapter reference waa made to the niigvfttion of Moe to 
the Chatham Islands in the canoe Oropuke. The following is 
the translation from the Moriori of tlie doings of Moe and liis people 
(the Rauru tnbe) on tlieir arrival, and the war which took place 
between them and the previonn niigration in the Rangimata and 
Rangihoiia canoes, down to the time of Moe's dtMttli. These events 
occurred within a few years of the lir^t migration, or, acconling to the 
Moriori genealogies, about from 650 to 700 years ago. The trans- 
lation follows the Moriori as closely as it is possible, hence its peculiar 
style. 

Now Moe and his people came ti-oro their home in Manukau. His 
grandfather spoke to him. He said to Moe, " Grandson, come and 
measure me, tliat yoii may tell it at the lund " (wlieit) you proceed to). 
Then Moe went and measured Ids grandfather, and when he was 
measured (by stretches) lie waa seven, the half (over) iiiiiking eight 
(sti'etches or fathonis). Horopilpa said to his grandson, " When you 
rwich land and you are asked, ' Wliut length is the warrior of 
Manukau 'f <say) seven (stretches), eight witji the half" (over). 
When they left Horopa[ia, he was bent, beconje like a leaf of jniigao 
(Detiiagchcemts iqiiralis). Moe and others were of tlie Rauru (tribe). 

Then set forth tlie Rauru ciinoe of Moe and others, and settled 
here (at the Chalhaui Islands). Moe and cunipany bade a farewell 
greeting to their grandfather Horopapa, and then they came. Their 
11 
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father Hopn thej brought with them. This was the last word of 
Horopapa to his grandchildren, " When you reach the land, put an end 
to evil ; dwell ye peaceably. Do not eat men when ye arrive there.'' 
And Moe was obedient, thinking in his own heart of the words of his 
grandfather Horopapa. When Moe arrived here (he and his people) 
the Rauru dwelt peaceably in their settlements Teh Otane, Rangitihi, 
Wharearoa. They saw their enemies of over the sea, but they did not 
■ interfere with the people. The people (section of Rauru) which were 
separated to Rangiaurii (Pitt Island) was Toi, son of Tutoake, with 
others of their people. 

Then Henga-mei-tewhiti went from his home at Rangitihi, and set 
out for other places. He arrived at MorerO(a) and found their grand- 
parent Nunuku. Nunuku said to Henga', "Grandchild, go from 
hence and return, but do not press far forward on to the land of 
the fearsome faces" (enemies). Accordingly Henga' returned to his 
junior relatives — to Rangitihi (or Puke-tahora), and there were very 
many visits of Henga' in which he went to and fro to Nunuku. And 
falling on a certain visit, Nunuku said, "Go from hence (or from 
yonder), but do not press far forward, lest you be lost to me in the 
land of the fearsome faces." Henga' did not listen to the counsel of 
Nunuku. As he (Henga') proceeded on home, he arrived at Waip&pft. 
There he found Hangaru(a) (of the previous migration). Hangaru(a) 
levelled his spear at Henga-mei-tewhiti. Ta / It stuck fast in him ; 
and Henga' was slain by Hangarua. He cut out the kidneys of 
Henga', but roasted the main part of the body. With daybreak on 
the morrow he set out to bear his slain to Manukau ; he went to 
convey the kidneys of Henga' into (place into) his god Rangi-hiki-wao, 
to prevent revenge being obtained for the death of Henga' by Moe and 
others (of the Rauru), as an offering to his god, in order that he might 
have his god to suppress the winds ^ of Moe and people. 

Then Hangaru(a) arrived at Ouenga ^ by the Karewa road, and 
found Whare-oix) (or Whareora) fishing at Pu-tiring\ Whare-oro said 
to Hangaru(a), " What is the thing in your hand ?" The other replied, 
" Slain warrior." Whare-oro said, ** Who really is the thing ? " (is it). 
Hangaru(a) replied, "It is Henga-mei-tewhiti who eats his long food!" 
Hangaru(a) went to Tllra, and on arriving at his god uncovered him 
and then stuffed inside his god the kidneys of Henga', left them, and 
Hangaru(a) returned. Behind his back (when his back was turned) 
Whare-oro reached (went to) the god, «nd caused (him) to vomit forth 
the fat of Henga', and returned hastily on to the rocks to fish. 

When Hangaru(a) arrived he said to Whare-ora, "Where truly is 
the place of the fearsome faces 1 " (enemies). Whare-oro replied, 
" Ever so far away." Hangaru(a) replied to Whare-oro, " Yes, truly 
indeed ! " Hangar u (a) turned his back and went his way, and 
diverged by the road — by Te Wairoa. Hangaiu(a) jumped (over) 
jmtitire (bushes), bunches of flax. Hangaru(a) leaped and jumped, 
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eating part of Henga' and rejoicing. " I eat, I eat you, the fat of 
the warrior ! of the great warrior, of the warrior that could not be 
conquered I ** 

P&P& (of the Rauru?) saw him at Te Waird(a), and listened, 
thinking her thought. Papa went beforehand to Moe and others, and 
said to them, *'Your elder brother has been killed by Hangaru(a). 
See, here he is coming." Hopu's children did nought (lost no time), but 
made an ambush (or circled round). Their sister Hi-takupe (Hi = Hine) 
was armed with a spear. Taikare was armed (also) Ha Wahoro, Herenui, 
Moe, and P&re. Hopu's family saw Hangaru' at last dashing forward 
head first over the putitire and flax. He leaped, jumped, and looked 
fierce. When he got close, Hi-takupe rose her spear (threw it). He 
jumped (aside) Taikare and the rest ; he jumped and the spears were 
expended, not a single one of those of the spears struck. Moe shouted, 
" O Pare ! O they (the spears) are ended ! " Then Pare tricked 
Hangaru' and said, " Maio, your waist-girdle is loose ! " His eye 
turned to look at his belt. Pare darted (thereupon) his spear at 
Hangaru', leaving it sticking. Ta I Forthwith Hangaru' twisted. 
Pa ! Pare's spear was broken inside Hangaru'. They snatched at 
Hangaru*. " Like the snap of a stick, Pa^a ! like waters dis- 
appearing " •"* (left no trace). Hangaru* disappeared. Moe said to 
Pare, " It was you, O Pare 1 who speared at a wrong place. But let's 
see,* let's see, see more. Ah ! truly, truly, it has gone in to fester, a 
sharp spear for springing, for moving " (to bite, to cause pain). Moe 
and people sprung forward to seek for Hangarua', but did not find 
him, and returned home. Shortly again they went to seek, and found 
him hidden up in a koliai (or kowhai) tree. Moe speared and killed 
Hangaru'. They also killed Tama-tchuau-henga, a relative of Ha- 
ngaru'. There were two dead people slain by the Rauru which they 
took ,to Tarakoko to roast, but were not cooked ; they took them to 
Pu -tiring*, then they were cooked there. Here are the "Hungers"* 
of the family of Hopu : — 

Tbe Hunqeb of Moe. 

Let me eat longingly, 

Let me eat sweetly, 

Let me eat greedily (bolt whole), 

Let me eat the sweetness. 

Moe eats his tasty food, 

Moe eats his fat food, his enduring^ (food). 

The Hunoer of Pare. 

To where shall I bear it ? 

I will carry it on to Bangitihi, thy uncooked heart 1 

To where shall I bear it ? 



•"The Hungers" might — we suggest — be translated by "grace before 
nieat."~£DiT0R8. 
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I will carry it on to Tarakoko. 

Resist thon the tearing (catting) out of thy heart, 

Descend thou for Bowa-tawhito/ 

The Hunoeb of Moe. 

It is a Lordly hanger, 

It is a Priestly hunger, 

It is a Godlike hunger, 

A hunger indeed is the hunger of Moe on Bangitihi. 

Let it descend on Tarakoko, 

Let it ascend on Pu-tiring\ 

Gulped down, vanished, is his hanger for man. 

The Hunoeb of Ta RoTOBn(A). 

The face of the great sun is dark, 

It sighs — a face looking to the night ; 

It sighs — a face looking to the day ; 

It sighs — a face looking to the stars, 

A face looking to the moon, 

A face looking to the family of Kuratongia,* 

Tour face which has been destroyed. 

The Weapon op Tara. 

1. Stay the man in the midst of Aotea — 

The victim also of Tchumatauenga is killed, he has been discomfited. 

Tear with the Tara, cut in pieces (here and there). 

Make strips with the Tara, cut in pieces ! 

Hide up with the great hiding of Tu. 

The flint knife of Tara ascends (cuts) over thy skin. 

Pluck out bare thy quivering ^ heart — 

Give Bongomaiwhiti his victim (or slain) to eat. 

Now the thunder peals ,^ now it clears off. 

2. Be fierce, be fierce (mad or enraged), cut here and there. 
Be fierce, be fierce, Tawhito (Buatawhito) 

Lest Whiro hear.^o Cut here and there. 

Gut with the Tara, cut here and there. 

In like manner cause him to be eaten by Bongomaiwhiti and Tutoake. 

Now the thunder peals, now it clears off. 

The Liver of Tabia. 

The liver of Tarii (or Taria) is upheld. 

The liver of Taria is spitted inverted (before the fire). 

Spitted hanging is the liver of Taria, 

Swallowed by the night is the liver of Taria (gone to the Shades). 

Let the liver of Taria be bolted standing (or wholly) by Bongomaiwhiti. 

Do not let the liver of Taria be vomited forth. 

A Pabafaba. 

1. Who is devoured ? 'Tis the day. 

Who is devoured ? 'Tis the night. 

Who is devoured ? *Tis the stars. 

Who is devoured ? 'Tis the moon. 

Who is devoured ? 'Tis the sun. 

Who is devoured ? 'Tis water licked up, 'tis water swallowed up, 'tis water 
falling in torrents. 
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Fall the fieroeness of the sun, 

Let the heart of Ta utterly disappear, swallowed up. 

2. Tangaro' causing earth to disappear, Tangaro' causing heaven to disappear, 
Tangaro* causing night to disappear, Tangaro' causing day to disappear, 
Tangaro' cause the heart of Tu to utterly disappear, swallowed up, 
Blood of Bongomaiawaiti. 

The Oven. 

Dig the oven, roast the fat. 

'Tis the oven of revenge sought. 

Ooi, 'tis the oven of the war-party. 

Tu, these people for food are slain 1 ^^ 

My sons be exalted - 

Be exalted to east, be exalted to west. 

Thy heart, Hangaru', is pulled out naked. 

Bear it on to Pu-tiring'. 

Give it in portions. Spread it out 

That it may touch the other heaven. 

Here will be ended the incantations of the eating of Hangaru', but 
there is still the greater portion of the incantations (nntold), many, 
exceedingly numerous. Then Moo and his people formed the reso- 
lution *- to go and fight against the people of Hangaru*. And the 
war-party of the liauru went, and reached Morero. They net the 
ambusli round the dwelling of Nunuku and people. When it was 
night the ambush drew in to Nunuku's house. Moe and the others 
supposed tliat the bulk of the people who ate Henga-mei-tewhiti would 
be there, or perhaps they were being hidden by Nunuku. As the 
Milky Way changed position (night waned), Moe called out to his grand- 
parent Nunuku, and said, " A race of long sleepers, rise '■* from sleep.'* 
To which Nunuku replied, "O travelling at night, wandering about, 
disturbing hearts, you found us sleeping, sleeping hercy^ awake hero." 
Nunuku let the people go through the passage in his house, coming 
out at Kekeri-one.^^ Moe went into Nunuku*s liouse and greeted 
Nunuku ; Moe looked, the Jiole was open, and the things (people) were 
moving inside. Moe said to Nunuku, *• Wliat really are the things 
which tumble about in that pit yonder ? " Nunuku said, " They are 
things b(4onging to me." The thought entered into Moe, he leaped 
into Nunuku's pit, it was open, and Moe saw tlie last man, Rute by 
name. And Moe shouted, " Tcka-<ikaiki.^-' Tchu-fikarawea, e ta kai 
one rtiutu, Rute was caught by Moe. When Moe strode forward to 
his party, he said to Nunuku, " This Nunuku, Nunuku the deceiver." 
Moe and (the Rauru) people returned from Morero' to Ouenga, 
and when it was night, they saw from their houses the fires of Rangi- 
tihi Hill, (showing) that Taupo, Tarere, and Tunanga's people were 
there, were all gathered there. On their seeing the fires of Rangitihi, 
Kakuna-te-ao exclaimed, " Mine is the intention to-morrow." In like 
manner Moo and jHiople declared tJieir intention to ^<^\\\i. 
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At daybreak on the raorrow the war-party (of Rauru) set out, and 
slept at Tc Henga-o-Rongo-mai-tauira (Kai-ngarahu is its new name) — 
Ao ake ka toe ki Tapuika (now pronounced Taupeka) — where they 
caught Tananga*s twin children. The war-party reached Ok&hii as it 
was night, and the Milky Way turned in the heavens (the night 
waned). They recited " The Defiance of Tangaro'." Moe called out to 
Papa, " Kill those things I " Papa said, " FaHpaH,^^ pdpd. See, they 
have escaped." The war-party said to Papa, ** It was you who allowed 
them to escape. O Papa, Papa, deceiver of the heart ! " 

They (again) recited " The Defiance of Tangaro' " in the morning. 
When the dim light of morning broke the war-party arose. They 
fetched the ** Uruliou^* (weapons deposited in one place). On taking 
them and looking thoroughly at them, Moe and Pare's spears were 
gone (taken) by Tarere and Taupo, which they got by night. The 
people (then) were arranging who should lead the party. HSi'Snui 
said he would; Moe said he would — but Herenui persisted that it 
should be he, and he was allowed (to do so). They climbed up the 
pa of Rangitihi ; a woman of the pa came out to the paepae^ but did 
not see the war-party, and was killed by the spears of Herenui and 
party entering the anus of the woman. Pauelii shouted, "Taupo, get 
forth ! " Alarmed inside (the pa), Taupo seized the rock of Rongo- 
mai-whiti^" and hurled it on the war-party of Rauru. Herenui 
warded it off easily ; it went flying on to Tokawft. Again Taupo and 
party hurled other rocks, and mountain of Rangitihi ; the Rauru 
warded it off easily, and they flew cm to Maru-ponga, Mihi-toroa, Orau, 
P&pS.-pohatu, Waitaha, and Otchuahe. Herenui tried hard to get 
within (the pa) — he persisted. Moe shouted, " O Here', push in ! " 
" In what manner ? How can I push ] " Then Moe went after, while 
they showered stones at Moe. Pu I They arrived at the open place, 
or marae, of the pa of Tunanga and people ; but when they reached 
there Taupo's people had gone (fled) into the forest, to the lands of 
Mairangi, and elsewhere. But the valiant and the noble people stayed 
on one pinnacle (or summit) of Rangitihi (where) Tarere and others 
showed to Moe and party the spears which Tarere and party took 
from the Rauru ^^Uruhou" the night before. Tarere said, "Truly, 
truly (see, see), O Moe ! your (spear) * Keketarau.' Ah, truly, truly, 
your (spear) *Tahunua,' O Pare!" Moe and party said, "Let our 
joint ancestors^** remain in peace." Whereupon Tai-ere and people 
broke the spears of Moe and party in pieces and pitched the fragments 
afar. Then Tunanga and others turned their backs to follow their 
party, and Moe and people pursued on the backs of the people of the 
place, and Moe's war-party reached Waikauii( = ia), chasing there after 
M&mSrkoro, who proceeded to carry his child. Then Papa called out 
to Mama-koro, "Which is the father of wisdom ?"i* Mama-koro 
threw down thence (from him) his child; darting went the spear of 
Moe at Mama-koro. Pu I Mama-koro disappeared in the forest, and 
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Moe and people brought the man's child with them. There were also 
more slain by Moe, many more. 

Moe and people returned to Ouenga and stayed there. At night 
Papa saw the fires of (on) Rangitihi burning, and said, "They above 
the constellations -^ glitter." Moe and others called from within the 
house, "Indeed! Have the people of Rangitihi again collected T' 
Koti said, " Mine will be the purpose to-morrow," and by daybreak 
the war-party of the Rauru rose, and set out for Hangitihi by way of 
Karewa. After crossing Kmewa, the party of ffeienni led in front, 
after them Kakuna-te-ao's party, and last of all Koti's party. Kakuna- 
te-ao found Kahil-kakS, at Matangi-nui, spearing paroquets. Kakuna 
te-ao levelled his spear at Kahu-kaka. Ta ! It stuck fast. 
Kakuna-te-ao killed Kahu-kaka and cut him up, leaving him lying 
there. After this came Koti's party travelling on, and found 
Kakuna-te-ao's slain one lying at Matangi-nui. They looked at his 
appearance and (knew) it was Kahu-kaka. Then Koti's party 
travelled on until they joined Kakuna-te-ao and party. Koti said to 
Kakuna-te-ao, " Who was it really who killed the thing lying in the 
highway?" Kakuna-te-ao replied, "It was I." Koti answered, 
" Why did you not spare our nephew % The dew lies heavy. =^i Blood, 
let it be looked to." 

Koti turned his back and Koti returned. When Kakuna-te-ao 
saw that he also returned alone. The rest went with the war-party to 
Hangitihi ; the whole party of Koti alone returned. Koti told his 
people that they should go in advance, and when they arrived to go 
down to the channel of Manukau, " When you reach, be active, be 
active to drag down the 'p6iliii (large sea-going canoe) of Kakuna-te-ao, 
that we may go to Rangiaurii (Pitt Island) ; be rapid, be rapid in 
your work." Then Koti's party travelled in advance of him, and 
behind came Koti to deceive Kakuna-te-ao. When Koti was at 
Pu-tiring', the other was at Hunanga-nui ; when Koti was at Akitio, 
Kakuna-te-ao was at Pu-tiring\ Koti hastened into Kakanu-te-ao's 
house (and found) the mother and father of Kakanu-te-ao. He raised 
his axe, cut each in two pieces. He laid hands on the slaves '-^^ and 
killed them. He took Kakuna-te-ao's pute-a-kura (the treasure basket 
of red feathers) and Koti bore it away to Manukau, and got on to the 
ridge. Here he turned over to the shingle (beach) of Waihere ; the 
noise was heard, the noise of dragging the canoe. Koti found the 
bow afioat, he went and jjushed the stern, and she fioated in the 
channel. The people got aboard, and Kakuna-te ao took a stone and 
threw it at Koti's canoe. It did not strike. Again Kakuna-te-ao took 
another stone; it did not strike. He threw another stone, then it 
struck and smashed the canoe. Koti and party repaired it at sea, and 
when finished, and Koti's canoe got into the open channel, he undid 
the treasure basket which Koti took, and distributed it over his people. 
There were eighty kurati and eighty people ; the circlet was placed on 
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Koti, and the projecting portions of the canoe were adorned ; the 
scarlet colour was diffused around. 

Eakuna-te-ao said to Koti, '^ When you arrive across (the strait), 
do you give some feathers to our daughter Puahu." When Koti's 
canoe with his people arrived at Rangiaurii, they went to the settle- 
ments, and the Makao j>eHbrmed a haktt. This was the haka: — 

See your large eye, A;/7, 

See your long eye, ktlj 

Your all embracing eye. A//, 

See standing the helpless ones (or imbeciles), kil, 

A'm, kuau the great heavens, A/7, 

Kiiy kuaa the long heavens, A/7, 

Ku^ kiiua the heavens standing apart, 

'Tis Kangi-taha whenua, ktl,^* 

Puahu looked at the appearance of the kuras of that people, and 
said, "Those are like the kura^ of my parents." Koti said, "O-o, we 
on the mainland have been disturbed," and Koti gave the circlet to 
Puahu. 

Koti and his people dwelt among the Makao and Matanga tribes. 
After Koti's (arrival), the Rauru (people on the mainland) constructed 
canoes ; and when the sea was calm Moe and party went to Pitt*s 
Island. On arriving they laid outside. The Rarigiaurii people said to 
Koti, "Which is the canoe of the pohatui" (warrior). Koti replied, 
" Yonder, see the man with two bald patches of hair ; that is the 
warrior that cannot be beaten by anyone." When the Raui*u canoes 
landed, the Makao did their utmost to drive Moe and people back ; no, 
indeed, they could not indeed manage to repel them. Tara-peho-nui 
persisted with Moe and people to cause them to return, but they could 
not repel Moe and party. And the Makao (people) became enraged, 
and (Tara-peho-nui) cursed (the Rauru people) with karaka lirewood, 
saying to Moe and party, " That firewood of mine shall frizz, make 
crisp, the livers of Rauru ! " Moe took his firewood off the canoe, 
" See my firewood, the mataira, shall make crisp the livers of Makao, 
so on presently they will be cooked." 

The Rauru landed at Manga-tapu, and Moe killed (one of) the 
Makao — Mauhika was the name of the man slain by Moe. At 
Manga-tapu was the oven where the Makao were roasted, the evil 
result of the cursing. And on a certain day Moe and people went to 
Orokanga (Glory Bay). They went to visit their daughter (niece) 
Puahu. A portion of Mauhika, Moe carried with him to eat there ; 
and found two children, both girls, Pohatu Tautua and Pohatu Tauaro. 
Rangiura of the Matanga was Puahu's husband. 

This ended, Moe returned to their home at Manga-tapu, and all 
went to Motchu-Hopu, everyone — Makao, Matanga, and Rauru. 
Those people stayed at Motchu-Hopo, and Titapu asked Moe, " Do you 
sleep at niglit ? " Moe replied, " Yes, I sleep at night, but my ure 
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wakes in the day to keep me awake." At night Titapii went to play 
a trick on Moe, and Titapu found Moe sleeping in a cave {e tora ana 
te ure), Titapu slowly pushed the spear forward over the roof of the 
cave until the point of the spear reached Moe's stomach. Moe sprung 
up thereat, and rose up ; he looked carefully at Titapu and said '' Who 
are you ? " " I, Titapu." Moe replied, « Ah 1 you Titapu, Titapu I 
left you far off in the place afar, at the fight of Tarahina." Titapu 
replied, "A long time past." Moe levelled his spear. Fu / Titapu 
escaped. 

This is a story about Moe and people. Some say that all the 
Rauru were killed at Rangiaurii; that they were burnt at night 
in their houses by the Makao. Some people say it is false, and 
the Rangiaurii people say Moe was not killed by the Makao. 



This is the karakia " Marowhara," referred to in chap, viii,* which 
Kirika was heard reciting as the Rangimata and Rangihoua canoes 
were leaving Hawaiki for the Chatham Islands : — 

1. E Taapu, taputapn, 
Te Maro o ti Ariki, 
Te Maro o Waiorangi, 

Eapihia i tohu o Bo Maka. E-e tchua. 

Taua ki Whiti, taua ki Tonga, 

Taua ki Whiti te wawa, 

Eke tchu mai rnnga, 

Bawea mai ke whiti makSropa. 

No wai te maro ka mehori — a ? 

2. No Tchnwaiwai, no Tohutira, no Tchnhenga te maro ka mehori. 
E-e tchua. 

Taua ki Whiti, Ac. 

1. the sacred ends, 
The maro of the Lord, 
The maro of Waiorangi, 

Snatch it from beyond the Maka. the tchua ! 

Fight to the east, fight to the west, 

Fight to the distant east. 

Bise, stand ap I 

Gird that it may encircle. 

Whose is the outspread maro t 

2. Tchuwaiwai, Tchutira, Tchuhenga*s is the outspread maro, 
O the tchua I 



* See Journal, vol. v, p. 17. 
12 
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KO HOKORONGXO).TIRING'(A) 
(Expressed in the Moriori Language). 

Na, k' hara mai a Moe ma i ta ratau kaing' i Manukau ; ka ki mai 
ko tupun& ki aii, ka me mai ki a Moe, " Mokupu'(na), hara mai 
whanganga i au, korero mau ki ta IklL" Tenei, ka whano eneti ko 
Moe ka whanga i tupuna, a, ka oti t' whanganga, e whitu, e warn ki 
ri p&t&. Ka me mai a Horopapa ki tona mokopuna, " E tae koe ki 
ta Ik& e uia mai kO', * Ehi tO o Manukau f ' E whita, e warn ki ri 
p&t&." Wailio &tii, ka piko a Horopapa pingaoti. No T& Raum a 
Moe ma. 

Kanei k' hara mai t' wak& o Rauru, o Moe ma nei, nohS rawS net 
Poporoki mai ko Moe ma ki to ratou tupuna ki a Horopapa, a, hara 
mai ai ratau. To ratau matu(a) ko Hopu i riro mai i a ratau. Tenei 
tu kupii hokomutung& a Horopapa ki an'(a) mokopuna, " E tae kotan 
ki ta ik'(a), me hokomutu ko ro kino, me noho man kotau. Rura e kei 
tangat* tai ke tae i ki reir&." A, i rongo a Moe, hok&ro i roto i tona 
ngakau i ka kupu o to' tupuna a Horopapa ; ka tae mai a Moe ma i 
kunei, noho marire Ta Rauru i to ratau kaing' i Teh Otane, i Rangi- 
tihi, i Wharearaa. Kite hoki ratau i o ratau hoa-riri o rawahi, a^ 
kaare ratau e me Stii ki tc hung'. Ko tc hung' o ratau i wehea ki 
Rangiaurii, ko Toi tama o Tchutoake me tche hung* o ratau. 

A, k' here Sttl a Henga-mei-tewhiti i to ratau kaing* i Rangitihi, 
ka whano ki na ka hunu fttti ; ka t6 ki Morer5, potehi &tii i ki reir& ta 
ratau tupuna ko Nunuku. Ka ki mai a Nunuku ki a Henga', 
*< Mokopuna, her6 &tii i kuna a, ka hokimai, te aki rO atu ko ki 
paratii ko t' whenu o ro m&t& hokowahi." A, koi enei ka hoki mai a 
Henga' ki ton& kaing' ki Rangitihi (Puke-tahora) ki ona taina, a, e 
maha rgk& ka tira o Henga' e whano ei hSrS kopikopiko ki a Nunuku, 
a, ka tak'(a) i tche tira, ka ki Stti e Nunuku, " H6r8 Stii i kuna, te aki 
rO atu ko ki paratii, te kore ki au ko' i t' whenu o ro m&t& hokowahl." 
Tchiei e rongo ko Henga' ki tch ako a Nunuku, i aii eneti ko Henga' 
hunatu na, hou, ko Waipapa. Potehi Stti i ki reira ko Hangaru(&). 
Paepae i tao o Hangaru' ki a Henga-mei-tewhiti. Ta ! Hune ke uka 
an& ; ka mate ko Henga' i a Hangaru'. Hokopoke ei i ka whatuaro o 
Henga', e tao ei i tchumu o tangat'. Ao ake t& ra apo, ka whano ka 
kaw(e) i tona matenga ika ki Manukau ; ka whano ka kaw(e) i ka 
whatuaro o Henga' ko roto i tone Eitu, i a Rangi-hiki-wao, ke kore ei 
e te tc hiku i tc hara o Henga' e Moe ma, hokih6r6 ki tone Eitu ki ei 
ei tone Eitu e tami i ka heau^ o Moe ma. 

N&, ka tae a Hangaru' ki Ouenga ^ ma Karew& tch ara, potehi etii, 
tchi Pu-tiring' ko Whare-oro e hi ikS ana. Ka ki mai a Whare-ora ki 
a Hangaru, "Hi a' te me' i to ririma?" Ki mai tera, '< Matenga 
ika." Ka me &tii a Whare-oio, " Kowai ka-e ka me." Me mei a 
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Hangaru', '' Ko Henga-mei-tewhiti ka kai i tchia kai ro ! " Here ana 
Hangaru' ki Tara, ka tae ki tone Eitu, hur& akS nei, purapuru enei i ka 
whatuaro o Ilenga' ko roto i tone Eitu, a, waih' &tii, hoki mai 
Hangaru'. I muri i tchura ko Whare-ora ka tae ki tch Eitu, hokorua- 
kina atu e ii ka ngako o Ilenga' ki waho, kohi t' hokimai a Whare-oro 
ku rung' i tok'(a) hi ei. 

Ta'(e) mai ko Hangaru', ka ki mai ki a Whare-oro, " Tchewhe ka 
nei tchia hunt! ki tchia mata hokowahi ? " Ka me etu ko Whare-oro, 
" Tchewhe, tchewhe Sttl ! " Ko Hangaru' atu ki a Whare-ora, " O-o ! 
koi ra eri ! " I anga mai i tchura o Hangaru', ka whano i tone ara, a, 
ka peka ma tch ara ki ri Wair5(a) ; tawahS a Hangaru', putitire, 
puinga harapepe, ka poi ; tawahg a Hangaru', ka kai i tche hunu o 
Henga' k' hokowaL " Ka kai, ka kai i a ko' e re matu o td, o tO nui, 
o to ekore te." 

Kite etii e P&p& i ri Wairo, hokorongo Stii e tohii nO an& i tohti. 
Ka tae waw8 6tii ko Papa ki a Moe ma, korerotchi Stii, " Ka mate to 
kotau hunau tongihiti ra, ka mate i a Hangaru' 1 Tenei a tc hara mai 
nei na." E^re e metang& a t' whanau a Hopu, ka ahu ka tang&, 
tokotO I tao a to ratou tchuahine a Hi-takupe. Tokoto ta Taikare, ta 
B& Wahoro, ta HSr^nui, ta Moe, ta P&re. Kite raw' &tii e t' whanau 
a Hopu a Hangaru' tena a te rere hoka-upokd mai, ma runga mai i ka 
putitire, harapepe ; ka poi, tawahetia hokaihL A, ka tata mai ka ara 
i tao o Hi-takupe, tawah^ a Taikare ma tawahe, a, ka pau ka tao, 
tchiei ra k5' e tehi tao e tu. Ka pa ra karanga a Moe, '' E Pare e 1 
ka pau." Ki aota atii a Pare ki a Hangaru', ka me Stii, " Maio 
korokorongiti i tatchu pao !" Ka pare to konghi o tera, ka tchiro ki 
to tatchu, kokiri i tao a Pare ki a Hangaru', hune ke uka ana. Ta 1 
K' hokowiri i kora ko Hangaru'. Pa ! Ka whati i tao a Pare ko rot' 
i a Hangaru', k' hhia kapo r5 atti i a Hangaru' ('*kia tapa^ rakau, 
Pa^ 1 e wai paremo ") ka riro ko Hangaru'. Ka me atu a Moe ki a 
Pare, " Nau e Pare 1 te wero wahi ke. A pena,* pena, penake a koi, 
koi ka riro ko roto e tauhu(a), e tao koi mo te hiti, mo te kewa." Ka 
mahuta a Moe ma, k' hhia roro ka kimi i a Hangaru', tchiei kite, kia 
hoki mai i kainga. Mai ko k' hhia roro khia kimi, kite e poki ana i 
rung* i ri kowhai. Ka werohia e Moe ka mate Hangaru'. Ka patu 
hoki ko Tama-tchuau-henga e ratau, hunanga na Hangaru'. Ka 
tokoru ka tchupapaku o Ta Raurn. E kawg ki TarakOkd tao ai, 
tchiei mouu ; e kaw8 ki Pu-tiring', kanei ka mouu i ki reira. Ingi 
nei ka Hikai o t' whanau a Hopu : — 

To Hikai o Mob. 

Mekaimina, 

Me kai reka, 

Me kai horo, 

Me kai te rekareka. 

Ka kai ko Moe i tona kai reka, 

Ka kai ko Moe i tona kai ngako te okaoka.* 
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To HzKAi Pabi. 

Me kaw(S) ki whe ? 

Me kaw' ka rang' o Bangitihi i au e to ngakau tohiei mouu 1 

Me kaw' ki whe ? 

Me kaw* ku rang* o Tarakoko. 

Pa t' whakatina tS motnhanga i to ngakau, 

Heke-u &tfi mo Bowa-tawhito.< 

To HzKAi Mob. 

E hikai Eriki, 

E hikai Tohonga, 

E hikai Atna, 

E hikai ta hikai o Moe ka rang' o Bangitihi. 

Tchaku(a) ka raro o Tarakoko, 

Mahnt' ka rang' o Pn-tiring'. 

Blakoro mimit' tone hhiakai tangat'. 

To HzKAi o Ta BATOBn(A). 

Eo ro mSta o t& ra noi ka po, 

En mihi— e mata tin ki te po ; 

En mihi— e mata tiri ki tch ao ; 

En mihi— e mata tiri ki tS whetu, 

E mata tiri ki ri marama, 

Mata e tiri ki t' whanan a Eoratongia,* 

To mata i whakapanihitia. 

Eo BA Patu a Taba. 

1. Pataa tangat' i whanganoi Aotea — 

Ea mats hoki ta ik' a Tchu-mata-uenga, ka hi tohn. 
Haea ki ri tara tchipokopoko. 
Toea ki ri tara tchipokopoko 1 
Whaiti ki te whaiti noi o Ta — 
Ea eke t' whata o Tara ku rung' i to kiri. 
Eowhit' tohang' to manaw' e rui^ aha — 
Whakalnga ki a Rongomai-whiti tona ika. 
Eanei ka whati te rangi,^ kanei ka makoha. 

2. Makaia, makaia, tchipokopoko, 
Makaia, makaia, makaia Tawhito 
Te rangona ^^ e Whiro tchipokopoko. 
Haea ki ri tara tchipokopoko. 

Pera hoki ra whakainga kia Bongomai-whiti, Tutoake. 
Eanei ka whatiia, kanei ka makoha. 



Eo TCH Ate o Tabia {or Tabu). 

Ea tchu tchi ate o Tarii, 

Ea rapa tchi ate o Tarii rapa kauhu. 

Bapa tarewa tchi ate o Tarii, 

Horomanga te po tchi ate o Tarii. 

Tchi ate o Tarii ke horo tutu ake Bongomaiwhiti. 

Eei whakatarea tchi ate o Tarii. 
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E Pabafaba. 

1. Eo wai kainga ? Eo tch ao. 
Eo wai kainga ? Eo te po. 
Eo wai kainga ? Eo te whetu. 
Eo wai kainga ? Eo ro marama. 
Eo wai kainga ? Eo tS ra. 

Eo wai kainga ? Eo wai mitikia, ko wai horomia, ko wai whakataka. 

Taka te pokoki o i& ra, 

Mimiti angoa te manri no Tn i hhoro. 

2. Tangaro' mimiti nnkn, Tangaro' mimiti rangi, 
Tangaro* mimiti po, Tangaro' mimiti ao, 
Tangaro* mimiti angoa te mauri no Ta i hhoro, 
Toto o Bongomai-awaiti. 

Ta Umu. 

Earia ta umu, hana to mutu. 

Eo ta umu o t* whai. 

Ooi 1 ko ta umu t* wakaariki. 

E Tu ka mat* wha kai {or kei) ! " 

Aku tama reia — 

Beia ki whiti, reia ki tongo. 

Eohit' towhang* to manaw* e Hangarn'. 

Eawea ku rung o Pu-tiring*. 

Tuhatuha, roparopa 

Ee tuki ki tera rangi. 

Me hokomutu inginei ka karikii o ro kainga i a Hangaru', tena 
eneti i tchumu o wa karikii, tioi, whangai-riro. A, ka tu ta uiho ^^ o 
Moe ma k' hhia roro k' hhia kaw' i tauu ma ratou ki ta imi o 
Hangaru'. A, ka whano i tauu a Hauru, ka tae ki Morero' ; ka ahu 
ka tanga o ro kainga o Nunuku ma. Ka po, ka ahu ka tanga o t' 
whare o Nunuku ma ; tohu maranga noa nei na Moe ma, ti reira pea 
i tS kiato o ta imi na ratau e kai, a Henga-mei-te whiti, tena ranei a tc' 
huna e Nunuku. Ka ta ta hiku o Menemene ara ; ta hiku o Tangaro'- 
waiata, ka pa ra karanga a Moe ki tana tupuna, ki a Nunuku, ka mS, 
"E-e uru merero, e ur'^^ te mo !" Ka whai mai Nunuku, "E, hSrea 
te po, takorehanga hokorere, ka mauru, rokiri e ko' a te moe nei, a te 
moe nei, a tch ara nei." Tukutuku enei ko Nunuku i tone hung' ma 
roto ak' i t' hokorutS i roto i tona whare, puta raw' atii i Kekeri-one.^* 
Ka tomo atu a Moe ko ro' t5 whare o Nunuku ka mihi Stu a Moe ki a 
Nunuku, ka tchiro ko Moe, e pao ana, tii ru takataka ana ka me ko 
rot5. Ka me atu a Moe ki a Nunuku, ** I ha ka na ka me hokO- 
takataka i a ratau ko ro' tu ru na 1 " Ka me mai ko Nunuku, " E me 
wa me meheki naku." Ka to mai hoki ki a Moe, ka poi eneti ko Moe 
ko roto t' hokoruto a Nunuku, e pao ana, ka kite hoki a Moe i tangat' 
hokomutung*, ko Rute ta ingS'. Ka pa ka re o Moe, " Tchu-akaihi.i* 
Tchu-akarawea e ta kai one mutu." Ka mau ko Rute i a Moe. Te 
hikonga ake a Moe ki tone kiato ka me atu ki a Nunuku, " Nunuku 
nei, Nunuku i aota." 
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Ka hhioki mei ko Moe ma i Morero' ki Oaenga, a ka po, kite eta i 
to ratou kainga ka ahi o Rangitihi maunga, tena a tc hoihui ki reir'(a) 
tu hoi o Taupo, ratau ko Tunanga ko Tarere huihni ki reir'(a) katd(a) 
katO'. Ta ratau kitenga atu i ka abi o Eangitihi, ka pata ake ta kapu 
a Kakana-te4u>, *' Moku ta uiho apO ! ** Pena hoki ko Moe ma, ka ta 
ta uiho k' hhia roro ki tauu. 

Ao ake apO ka kawS i tauu, ka moe i Tc Henga-o-Bongo-mai-taain 
[Kai-ngarahu is its new name], ao ake ka tae ki Tapoika [mispro- 
nounced Taupeka], ka mau i ki reir'(a) ko ka mahanga a Tunanga. 
Ka u i tauu ki Okahu a, ka po, ko ro me ka ta tc hiku o Tangaro'- 
waiata. TatakS *' ka Tchuma o Tangaro'." Strang* etu a Moe ma ki 
a Papa, "Okehew'(a) ra ka me na." Ka me noa nei ko Papa, 
" Paupau,^^ popo, a, ka riro na." Ka me 6tii i tauu ki a Papa, ** Naa 
eneti e tuku 6tu, a, Papa ra, Papa hokorereka ngakau." 

Tatake ''ka Tchuma a Tangaro'" i tche ata. Ka pe tcbe ata 
marua-po, ka rew'(a) i tauu. Ka toki ta Uruhou, ka tango ; tiro r5 
ake ra ka ma ka tao a Moe rauu ko Pare i a Tarere rauu ko Taupo, ka 
ra toki mai i ri po. A, k' hokotautau ka rangat'(a) mo ta upoko o taaa. 
Ka me a HerSnui ko ii. Ka me ko Moe ko ii; k' hokotchu-tS maro a 
Herenui ko ii eneti, ka tchuk' enei ki aiL Ka kakea ta pa i Rangi- 
tihi ; k' hara mai ta wahine o tchia pa na ku rung' i paepae, tchiei kite 
i tauu, na, ka mat(e) eneti i ka tao o Herenui ma, ka puta i raro i 
toino o tchia whine na. Ka tangi ta karang* a Pauehi, ^ Taupo ki 
waho ! " K' hokoohO mai i roto, ko wha ake nei ko Taupo ma ko t^ 
whatu i a Bongo-mai-whiti,^^ ka tuk' enei ku rung' i tauu a ta Baora. 
E kore e huri a Herenui ki terehi, a te rere mai i Tokawa. Mai ko 
tuku atu i na ka whatu a Taupo ma, me tche hunu o Rangitihi ; kaare 
e huri ki terehi a ta Rauru, a ta te rere mai i Maru-ponga^ i Mihi- 
toroa, i Orau, i ri Papa-pohatu, i Waitaha, i Otchuahe. KawS n5' a 
Herenui ke put' i kaing*, kawS nd'. £ karang* Stti ana a Moe, "E 
Here, E ! akina !" " Me pehe ; me aki pehe 1 " K' hhia ro atu enei ko 
Moe i muri nei i kuna hokehorohoro ai ki a Moe. Pu ! Ka puta ki 
tohu(a) o ro pa o Tunanga ma ; puta ro atu ka ma tc hung' o Taupo 
ma ko ro to poeho, i ka hunu i Mairangi ma, i whe(a), i whe'. Ko to 
hunga tO(a) ratau ko tc hunga takitahi e noho mai i tche tihi o 
Rangitihi, k' hokotarere mai a Tarere ma kia Moe ma i ka tao tangihi 
mai e Tarere ma i rung' i ta uruhou a ta Rauru i ri po ake. Ka me 
mai a Tarere, " Koi na, koi na Keketarau nou, E Moe na. A koi na 
koi na Tuhunua nou, E Pare na 1 " Ka me atu a Moe ma, " A waiho 
marl i o tauu ^^ whainga." K' whatiwhati mai enet' i kora ko Tarere 
ma i ka tao a Moe ma i auri etu ana ka hutinga i ko. A, i anga mai 
ka tchura o Tunanga ma, k' hhia roro k' haru i to ratau kiato ; na, k' 
ham atu hoki a Moe ma i rung* i ka tchura o tangat' whenu, a, ka tae 
ko tauu o Moe ma ki Waikauii, ka aai ki reira ko Mama-koro hune ke 
hiki ana i to timit'. Kanei karang* Stu ko Papa ki a Mama-koro, '<Tehe 
ta matu(a) o tchi ang'(a)." ^® Ka pange mai enei i kora ko Mama-koro 
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i to'(na) timit^ kokiri' i tao a Moe ki a Mama-koro. Fa ! Ka ngaro 
ko Mama-koro ko ro to poeh5, a ka riro mai i a Moe ma ko timit' o 
tchia rangat' na. Tena hoki ina ka tchupapaku a Moe, tena hoki, tena 
hokL 

A, hoki mai a Moe ma ki Ouenga ka noho. I te po, ka kite atu a 
Papa ka ahi o Rangitihi, e ka mai ana, ke me, " E rauu nei i runga 
nei ka maranga ta kauriki." ^ Karanga mai a Moe ma i roto whare, 
" Ne 1 ka pu hoki i tangat' o Hangitihi)" Ka me ko Koti, '*A, moku 
ta oiho apo/' A, ao akS ta ra k' hapai i tauu o ta Rauru, ka whano 
ki Rangitihi, ma Karewa ake te ara. Ka whiti i Karewa, ka riro atu 
i mu t6 motuhanga o Herenui ma, muri iho ko te Kakuna-te-ao, muri 
[also muru] rawa ko t5 motuhanga o Koti. Potehi etu e Kakuna-te-ao 
a Kahu-kaka ki Matangi-nui, e wero Kakariki ana. Paepae i tao a 
Kakuna-te-ao ki a Kahu-kaka. Ta ! Hune ke uka ana ; ka mate ko 
Kahu-kaka i a Kakuna-te-ao ehe ei, waih'(o) ingana totaranga ai. 
Tenei te motuhanga o Koti a t' hunatu nei, potehi etu ki Matangi-nui 
totaranga ana i tchupapaku a Kakuna-te-ao. E tchiri ki tohu, a, ko 
Kahu-kaka. A, ka whano rO enei ko ro motuhanga o Koti, a, ka pa i 
a Kakuna-te-ao ma. Ka me atu a Koti ki a Kakuna-te-ao, " Na wai 
kari okehewa te me toterang* i tchi ari nui ? " Ka ki mai ko Kakuna- 
te-ao, '' Nangenei, E." Ka me etu a Koti, '* I 'ha ko' te tiri ei ki to 
tauu kahut5t5 ? titi ^^ ti haurangi, e toto tiriwhL" 

I ang* atu i tchura o Koti ka hoki mai ko Koti ku muru. Te 
tirohanga o Kakuna-te-ao, hoki tehi mai ana ko ii enake. Ka maro tera 
i tauu ki Rangitihi ; ko ro motuhanga enak' o Koti ka hoki kato maL 
Ka ki atu a Koti ki tone kiato, k' hhia roro ko ratau imu, ka tae 
k' hhia roro ro kotau ko ro tchi awa i Manukau, '* Tae atu kotau i ki 
reira, ke haha, ke kaha ta kotau t5 i ri pahii o Kakuna-te-ao, ua mo 
tatau k' hhia roro ka Rangiaurii. Kohik5hi, kohikQhi tc hanga." 
Tenei k' haro mai ti kiato o Koti i mu i aii, a, muri eneti ko Koti, 
hokotaoreia i a Kakuna-te-ao. I Pu-tiring' a Koti, i Hununga-nui 
tera; i Akitio a Koti, i Pu-tiring' tera a Kakuna-te-ao. Kohii a 
Koti ko ro t' whare o Kakuna-te-ao, ko ro metehine, me re matu tane 
o Kakuna-te-ao ; pera toki eru porohanga o tehl, e ru porohanga o tehl. 
Whawha etu i ka mokai,^ ka mate, tangihia mai ko tu Pute-a-kura a 
Kakuna-te-ao. Pu ! ka riro mai i a Koti k' whan' atu ko Koti ki 
Manukau ka eke etu a Koti ki tieri i Manukau. ' Inginei eneti ka huri 
etu ki ri kirikiri i Waihere. E ki a tc ha, ko tc ha o toranga o ro 
waka. Potehi etu e Koti, taupe to kou ko roto wai, hunat', ake nei 
ko Koti ki ak'(i) ene i ri puremu, a t' rere mai i roto whaitl. Ka 
ataina ka rangat', ka put'(a) ko Kakuna-te-ao ka tange ene ko ro 
pohatu, ka pake ene ku rung' i ri waka o Koti ma. Tchiei e pa. Mai 
ko ka tange hoki a Kakuna-te-ao ko tche pohatu, tchiei e pa. Or' atu 
hoki ko tche pohatu, kanei ka pa ai, ngaha ai. Hanga moana tc 
hanga a Koti ma i ri waka ka oti, ka tae ko roto whaiti rawa ta waka 
a Kotiy tatara ko ro pute o Kakuna-te-ao i tangihii etu e Koti, hoak> 
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ku rung' i tc hang* o KotL Hokowba ka knra, hokowha hoki ka 
rangat' ; ko tc henga hoake nei ka rang' i a Kotd, a ka taka ka 
korihiti o ro waka o Koti ; wherowbero tchia kaka hokai (hoki). 

Ka ki eta a Kakana-te-ao ki a Koti, " £ tae koe ki tarawahi ra, 
hoata e kd i tche raa mo to taaa tamahine mo Paaho." A, ka eke ta 
waka o Koti ma ki Rangiaarii, k' hhia roro i kaing', a, k' hhia hiaka ta 
Makao. Ko tc haka tenei : — 

Na to whata nni, ku, 
Xa to whatn roa, kn, 
Na to whata ramk(ii) whenu, 
Tara ka tn ka mokai, ku, 
Ku, knua ta rangi nui, ku, 
Ku, kuua ta rangi roa, ku, 
Ku, kuoa ta rangi ta tatara, 
Ko Bangi-taha whenna, ku.* 

Ka tchiri mei ko Puahu ki toha o ka knra o tchia hunga na, ka 
me ake, " Pera e, ka kara ongonei matu." Ka ki mai ko Koti, "0^ 
mauu nei i ta ik'(a) ka kewa ;" hoatu ene ko Koti i tc henga ki a 
Paaha. 

Ka noho ko Koti ratau ko tona kiato ko roto i ri Makao, i ri 
Matanga. A, muri nei i a Koti, ki angebanga ka waka a Rauru, a, 
ka oti ka waka ; ka mat(e) ta uma k' hhia roro ko Moe ma ka 
Rangiaurii, ka tae i wabo nei tanpu etn. Ka ki atu ko ro kau 
Rangiaurii ki a Koti, '' Tehe koa tchia waka i tchia pohatu f " Ka 
me mai ko Koti, '^ Tena na hhia tchiro ra ki tangat' e ra ka pakira, 
tchia pohatu e kore te e tangat'.'* A, ka eke ka waka o ta Rauru, ki 
uta, hokotchute no mai ko ro Makao i a Moe ma kaare, kari, e kore 
kari te ki t' hokotchute. Hokotiko mai ana a Tara-peho-noi ki a Moe, 
kia hoki maL E kore te a Moe ma ki t' hokotutche mai A, k' hhia- 
rengirengitii ko ro Makao, a, kupukupu mai ko Tara-peho-nui i ri 
wahii karaka, ka me mai ki a Moe ma, '* Taku wahii na e paka i ka 
ate o Rauru !" Ka tango ake ko Moe i tana wahii i rung* i ri waka^ 
" Taku wahii na, Mataira, e paka i ka ate o ro Makao pena ake akonei 
mouu ana ! " 

Ka u a Rauru ki uta ki Manga-tapu a ka patn a Moe a ra Makao 
— ko Mauhika ta ingo tangat' o ro Makao i ri patunga a Moe ma. 
Tchi Manga-tapu ta umu taona ai ko ro Makao, ko tc hara o ro 
kupukupuranga. A, ka taka ki tch^ ra ka whano ko Moe ma ki tii(a) 
ki Orokanga. Ka whano k* hokopa i to timit' mahine i a Puahu. 
Ko tche hunua o Mauhika ka ra mau e Moe e kai mana i ki reir' ; 
potehi etu e noho ana, tokoru ka tamiriki, tamiriki mahine enak', ko 
Pohatu Tautua rauu ko Pohatu Tauaro. Ko Rangiura i tane a 
Puahu, no ro Matanga. 

Ka hure e hoki mai ai ko Moe ki to ratau kainga, ki Manga-tapu, 
a, ki hhia roro ki Motchu-hopo, kat5, katoa — ko ro Makao, ko ro 
Matanga, ko Rauru. Ka nobo wa imi na ki Motchu-hopo a, ka oi ko 
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Titapu ki a Moe, " E moe ana koe na i li po?" Ka ki mai a Moe, 
" O o, ka moe au nei i ri po, ka ara tongonei nre i tch ao nei hokoara 
i au nei." I te po ka whano ko Titapu ka hokotoroeho 1 a Moe, potehi 
etu e Titapu e moe ana a Moe i ro tchi ana, e tora ana ta ure. K' 
hokototoro et' eneti ko Titapu i to' tao i rung' i tihi o tchi ana, whano 
ro ake ko niata o tao ka pa ku rung' i takupu o Moe ra. Ka matike 
mei i kora ko Moe ku rung', ar' ake nei a Moe ra; ka tchiri marie nei 
ki a Titapu, ka me, " Ko wai ko ? " " Ko au, Titapu !" Ka me mai 
ko Moe, " A ! Titapu ra, Titapu waih' etu e au ko' i ri mata i ko i 
tauu i Tarahina." Ka whai mai ko Titapu, " A taukura te ngehera.'* 
Paepae i tao a Moe. Pu ! Ka riro a Titapu ! 

Tenei to korero mo Moe ma. Hhia ki ana i tchs hunga, i mate 
katoa ta Rauru ki Rangiaurii ; ** I tahuna e re Makao i ri po ko roto 
i ka whare." Ko tche hung' e ki ana. " E hiwa," pena hoki ta kau 
Rangiaurii hhia ki ana hoki, "Tchiei e mate a Moe ma i ri Makao." 



NOTES. 

1. — The action of Hangarua in this case was equivalent to the Maori 
whangai-Jiau^ where a scalp, heart, lock of hair, or possibly other part of the 
body, was offered to prevent revenge being obtained. 

2. — Ouenga, mispronounced and changed by the Maoris from Eo Wewenga 
{=wehenga, forking of roads) into Ko Ouenga, as Tapuika was to Taupeka, <&c. 

3. — This is a proverb = in Maori to Me te pdpa-a-rakau^pd imitating the 
crack, although pake would be the ordinary word used. Wai paremo^ used to 
indicate sudden disappearance. 

4. — Peruit peruif penake is nearer, although not quite equivalent to, the 
Maori a, teTuit tena^ tena koa. ''E tao koi mo te hiti mo te keioa " is more nearly 
to cause to jump, to move and writhe with the wound. 

5. - Ukauka may perhaps in this case be rendered as tough or hard, an 
allasion to Hangarua not being properly cooked in the Tarakoko Oven. 

6. — Heke-u-atu ( = heke atu) is an example of interposing unnecessary letters 
for euphony. Sometimes it appears as keke(auwh)atu as one word. This custom 
at times makes the recognition of certain words very difficult. In like manner 
Bu(w)a-tawhito = Bua-tawhito, which may be rendered as "The Ancient Demon 
of the Pit," = Death personified, as well as Ituaki-tipu(a), evidently another term 
for the same thing, in the same manner as Tu has various appellations — Mata- 
henga, Mata-iti, <&c. In connection with this, it may be interesting to compare 
Buahine and Buanuku. 

7. — Euratongia, mother of Rakei and others in Hawaiki. The meaning of 
this ** Hunger " of Batoru(a) is a defiance and rejoicing over the death of Hanga- 
rua, and his departure to the Shades — ^Po. 

13 
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8.— There appears to be some imoertaiiity in this word, although the 
meaning given in the text is said to be correct. Whakainga= Whangaia, perhi^ 
the older form. 

9.—Whati Ul rangi. The crashing of thunder doring the recitation of a 
karakia was a good omen. 

10.— Although a literal translation, it appears oncertain whether it may not 
rather be " is heard by Whiro." 

11.— E Tu ka mate wha kei^^in Maori ** E Ta ka mate nga kai (ra) ** is leslly 
a dire carse, for which we have no direct eqaivalent in English, as Nga kai is hen 
personified. 

12.— 17t^= Whakaroro in Maori. Ka tu Ui uiho, the intention was expressed 
to do something generally, to go somewhere— an idiom pecoliar to Biaori and 
Moriori. 

18. — ^The spelling appears qaestionable, although the sense is said to be as 
given. 

14. — ^The place referred to is Te Ana o Nannko, a limestone cave under the 
Moreroa Cliffs, where an underground passage from thence to Tauarewa on the 
Eekeri-one beach was said to exist : if so, it must have been nearly two miles in 
length. A flat slab of stone was shown as the door of Nunuku*s cave {Ko tau o ro 
ufhare o Nwmku), The cave in question must have altered much if the one shown 
is the same, possibly through slips of the face of the cliff preventing the water 
getting away, as it could not now be slept in. That an escape did take place 
appears to be a fact, as the story was common and told by every one, but the 
details have been probably altered by subsequent narrators and the real incidents 
forgotten. 

16. — TuaibatM'^Tuwhakaihi in Maori and is a tupe or incantation to weaken 
or render an adversary powerless, and invocates Tu to use his power to weaken— 
Tu to seize or hold the fugitive. One mutu is said to be equal to Erua porohangot 
but this appears doubtful. 

16. — P&pS was an uriuri — related to both parties — ^henoe her pretence to kill. 
Pdapaa, pSpS, to imitate the thud of a blow and allowing the children to escape. 

17. — T whatu i a Rongomaiwhiti, This seems to be an expression in connec- 
tion with an incantation in which the stone, or rock in this case, was assumed to 
be that of the god Bongomaiwhiti, whose assistance was invoked in hurling rocks 
down at the attacking party from the summit of Rangitihi, which in all probability 
was a fact; but the description of the stones there hurled having reached the 
rocky places referred to as Marupunga, (fee, miles away, is of course purely 
imaginary, and is clearly a topographical description or attempt to explain the 
features of the hill and the surrounding country, woven in, as was frequently their 
wont in their love of marvel, to add interest to their story. 

18. — The weapons as named were, apparently from being called WTuiingat 
heirlooms and much prized, hence the anxiety to save them, as in all probability 
they were brought with them in their canoe Oropuke. 

19. — A proverb and peculiar idiom, the translation of which, although literal, 
hardly appears to convey any clear meaning, but which appeared to be a hint 
from Papa to consult his own (Mama-koro's) safety, which he did by throwing the 
child away and escaping. 
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20. — A figanttif* Wj of oalUng Mttention to the (aot, Po ttrakt, maranga td 
btuHfci, a Mfing lor % olew nfght, the multitude ot itats diine, mesmng that the 
kanriftf { = people of Bangitihi) were in eridenoe aguD. 

31, — Titl. This appears to be a flgarative wa; of indioatine, nnder the 
rimile of dew, that Eahu-kaka'B blood lay olotted on the grooad— stnok or adhered. 

as. — Dnlesa these mokai were peta of same kiad, thU would indicate that at 
that time the Morioria had alavea. The ^tl-a-hira was, as with the Maorifl, a 
flnelj-woveD small baaket or ponoh, in which ohoioe omamentB onl}' were held, 
fooh »a hti$, karat and tlie like cued in dsoorating their perBona. 

23. — This ii * haka oT puAa, a song ot deGanoe, and ta eiideDtl; an adaptation 
from a cKant relating to the poua, a large bat eztinot wingless bird, said to have 
inhabited the ialand, in whioh referenDe is made to its large ejes and long' 
stretohing neok. The word k& appears to be an imitation of the suppoaed 
booming call of the bird, as in the song it is To whata nut pa, fto. 




THE MALAYO-POLYNESIAN THEORY. 



By John Fraber, LL.D., Sydney. 



(ConttTmed from page 25*, Dtcember, 1895.) 

SIKCE my previous paper on this subject was writtea I have foand 
Additional evidence in favour of my conteation that the brown 
FolynegiaoB are in no sense Malays. 

The evidence is this i The spirit of commercial enterprise which 
visited Western Europe in the end of the sixteenth century led a 
Frenchman named Francis Fyrard nith some others to equip two 
vessels for a voyage to the East Indies, to get a share of the weoltli 
there. They left St. Malo (Normandy) in 1601, and in the following 
year the "Corbin," of which Fyrard was captain, was wrecked on the 
Maldives, and he was detained a prisoner there for five years. As a 
captive he had to work for and among the people, and so he learned 
their language ; but at last a marauding force came from Bengal and 
he was rescued, After varied services in India he returned to France 
and published an account of his adventures in 1611. In that book he 
says, "As to the origin of the Maldiveans, the natives hold that the 
Maldives were formerly peopled by the Cingala (so the inhabitants of 
Ceylan are named). They say that the Maldives began to be inhabited 
about 400 years ago [that is, about the year 1200 A.d.}, and that the 
^nt who came and peopled them were the Cingailes of the the island 
of Ceylan, which is not far distant." Although his statement that the 
Singhalese were the first occupants of the Maldives is doubtless correct, 
yet they must have been in the islands long before tbe date he men- 
tions; for tbe fragments of the writings of Fappus of Alexandria 
(circa a.d. 390) and the travels of the Chinese pilgrim Fah-Hiao 
(c*rca A.D. 400) speak of a multitude of small islands there as dependent 
on Ceylon, and a Persian traveller in the 9th century says that they 
had a brisk trade in his time. We may therefore safely coaclude that 
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the Singhalese had colonized the Maldives about the beginning of the 
Christian era, for at that period Ceylon was a flourishing and powerful 
kingdom. 

As to the speech of the Maldiveans, Pyrard says, " There are two 
languages in use : the first is that peculiar to the Maldives, which is a 
very full one ; the second is Arabic, which is much cultivated, and is 
learnt by them as Latin is with us; it is also' used in their daily 
prayers." The Maldiveans had become Mohammedans before his 
time, and so the Arabic mentioned here is not the language of daily 
life, but of religion and law, and as such cannot have influenced the 
vernacular of the people. 

Now, this Pyrard, in his book, gives a vocabulary of the Maldive 
language st^ch as he knew it nearly 300 years ago. This vocabulary 
proves that the language has changed very little in all these years an<} 
that it is and has been strongly Indo-Aryan. I purpose now to 
examine some of Pyrard's vocables as they affect the Malayo-Polynesian 
theory. For brevity I use numbers in this way: (1) means Pyrard's 
words with the spelling modernized ; (2) is Christopher's vocabulary^ 
from which I took my examples formerly ; (3) is modem Singhalese ; 
(4) is Pali ; and (5) is the Sanskrit of our dictionaries. 

*Sin,' i.e., wickedness. (1) papa; (2) /d/u ; (3) papa; (i) papo, 
* bad, evil '; (5) papa, * wicked.' The Malay word papa is the same as 
this, but later in time, for it has the secondary and ethical meaning of 
'poor, indigent,' while the Samoan Fafd, *the abode of the wicked. 
Hades,' retains the original sense of wickedness. I do not know 
whether the Baki (New Hebrides) word mboha, * bad,' is a simple word 
or a compound from mbo, 'good'; but, if simple, it may be connected 
with pa/pa. Fopa-rua, * bad ' (used on Epi), is cognate, and uha (for 
fviha or faba), 'bad,' of the Torres Straits islands is the same word. 
Now, I ask how can the Polynesian Fafd and the Melanesian papa 
and uba come from the Malay papa, * poor ' ? Is poverty synonymous 
with wickedness? Can the true Papuans of Torres Straits have 
borrowed a Malay word to enable them to express so fundamental ah 
idea as ' bad, wicked ' ? Is it not far more likely that these words are 
directly connected with the Indian pdpa, 'wicked'? 

'Heavens.' (1) vdu; (2) udu; (3) udd; (4) vdorkam^ 'water'; (5) udor 
m^ 'water.' I take this Singhalese word to mean the 'cloud-land' of the 
sky from which the rain comes, and, if so, it is cognate to the Greek 
v8(i}p and the Latin unda: The Malay for 'rain' is ujan, evidently 
from ibda ; the Fijian is utha, ' rain ' ; and the Samoan is tui, ^ rain '— 
which come direct from tida and not from ujan. The Eromangan uyu^ 
' water,' is also the same word, and so is usa, ' rain,' used all through 
the New Hebrides. It is somewhat singular that the Motu natives 
say for * rain ' not uda, but medu, with which compare the old Phrygio- 
Macedonian word bedu, ' water' (see Curtius, 8,v,), and the Latin mad-i- 
duSf * moist, wet.' 
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• Death.* (1) mare ; (2) ; (3) marana ; (4) maranofm ; (6) mri 

(mar)^ * to die/ The Malay is fndi% * to die,' and that is for the P&li 
mvyatx {martx), ' to die/ of which the infinitive in tt is a form peculiar 
to the P&li, and this form the Malay has copied. And the same 
formative ii prevails almost everywhere throughout both Melanesia and 
Polynesia, and yet that form is not Malayan but Indian. Notwith- 
standing that the form in r is nowhere found in Malay, yet it comes 
up in the Tukiok wiruOf * to die,' and the Torresian jenxto, ' to die.' In 
the copious vocabularies which Wallace gives in his ''Malay Archi- 
pelago," the only region where this r appears is the south-east of the 
island of Coram, close to the coast of New Guinea, a region where the 
Papuan element prevails. Does all that not prove that some of the 
earliest populations of the islands have a connection witii India 
quite independently of the Malays f* 

* Sickness.' (1) bali ; (2) bolt. This is connected with the root of 
fnare, 'death'; but there is no trace of the word in Malay, where 
^sick' is sakit. And yet in Maori and Samoan fnaki^ fna% is 'sick,' 
and the Ebudan has {b)ariy 'sick, ill ' (see also No. 26, supra). Here 
again there is an intimate connection with India, but not thiooi^ 
Malaydom. 

'Month.' (1) mas ; (2) maa ; (3) mase; (4) nuuo. The only word 
for 'moon,' 'month,' in Malay is btUan ; and yet both tTum-tuxand 
vida are in common use in Melanesia and Polynesia. 

'Tree.' (1) gata; (2) gas; (3) gas. The only thing like this in 
Malay is kayu, ' wood-fuel,' but the New Hebrides have kasu^ kau^ gaif 
Fiji has kathu, and Samoa la*auy ' tree.' The Sanskrit root is kash-iha, 
' wood-f ueL' 

' Rat.' (1) mida ; (2) mlyd. Here, I think, I have a very strong 
corroboration of my argument ; for among the Motu of New Guinea, 
who, in many respects, are akin to the brown Polynesians, the word 
for ' rat' is bita, exactly the same word as Pyrard's mida, 

'Pig.' (1) ur; (2) uru; (3) ura. Here is another proof of some 
weight too. The Malay for ' pig ' is 6a-6f , from the Sanskrit root pa, 
'fat'; but the Malay has -6t as a formative, and has not the Maldiye 
form in ra; and yet in Motu, Tukiok, and New Britain I find baro-ma, 
baroif baro for ' pig,' which are formed quite independently of borbi. 
Nearly all the Melanesian and Polynesian words are also independent 
of babi, 

'Coco-nut' (the tree). (1) rul; (2) ru; (3) ruka; but the fruit is 
(1) carS; (2) karhi. This again is another proof, for Eromanga and 
Banks' Islands (both Melanesian) say noki (^ruy ruka) for 'coco-nut,' 
and the Ebudan kula, *ol, on Ambrym and Malekula may be for kurOf 
rukay by metathesis ; while the Maldive word carS has the Motu garu 
to correspond with it. Perhaps the word noki is for nuki, which would 

* For * die,* see No. 26 of my previous artide* 
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give nut bj elision, whence, by metathesis, mu, the common name for 
a 'coco-nut' everywhere. Words which the islanders use so frequently 
as 'coco-nut' are very subject to decay and displacement of sound. 

'Head.* (1) btU; (2) bo. In Malaydom the nearest approach to 
this word is found among the true Papuan savages of the island of 
Mysol, who say mu^W for 'head'; the brown Papuans of Ceram and 
the neighbourhood say aluda and ulu. The common Malay words are 
kapala and iilu; the Samoan is ulu; Melauesian Fiji and New Britain 
say vlu and ulu-na. Now, if I were to compare the Malay i^u and 
the Samoan vlu alone, I might see something to favour the Malayo* 
Polynesian theoiy ; but against that I set the fact that the Papuans of 
Mysol have the word rmdvd^ which is certainly anterior to ulu^ and 
the Melanesians of New Britain, who have certainly not been influenced 
by Malays, say vlu. I am constrained, therefore, to believe that the 
Malay is not the parent of the Polynesian words, but that, on the 
contrary, they have all come from one common source. The Maldive 
hul is older than the Malay vlu, and the P41i mud-dha is older than 
hul^ tnfd ; for this mud easily changes into mul, while mvl cannot 
change into mud. The P4]i muddka means ' head, top, summit.' In 
Uvea, of the Loyalty Islands, very far removed from Malay influences, 
' head ' is 6o, and that corresponds with the Maldive ho, 

'Bye.' (1) Ulo; (2) Id, The Malay word for 'eye' is mata^ and 
' to see ' is VUU, There is nothing nearer to lolo than that. Efate and 
Santo have lo, loh, leo, ' to see ' (see No. 29 of my previous paper). 
The Sanskrit equivalents are Unkshy lok, ' to see'; lochana, 'eye.' The 
Pftli is o4ok-cU%, ' to see.' 

' Blood.' (1) le; (2) le; (3) le. This is the Sanskrit root ra, as in 
raktOf ' red,' ' blood.' The Malay for ' blood ' is ddrah, and for ' red ' 
merah. The Samoan for 'blood' is toto. The Melanesian Ebudans 
have nda, ra, and re, which are a nearer approach to the Maldivean 
and to the Sanskrit root than to the Malay. 

•Foot.' (1) p(ie; (2) fiyolu ; (3) jHxya, The root here is the 
Aryan ha, ' to go,' as in the Greek fiaiv(a. The Malay for ' foot ' is 
kakip which is an Oceanic word, for it re-appears in the Papuak 
kaki^na. But, independent of the Malay and cognate to the Mal- 
divean, are the Samoan vae and the Motu ae, 

'House.' (l)ffu^; {'2)ge; (3) ge, 'House' in Malay is rum^, 
which is also Oceanic. But in Tukiok and New Britain * home ' is 
galm^^na, kuborna, and gunan, and on Efate kopu is ' house.' These 
bring us nearer to the Aryan root gam, gah, gav, gau, ' to cover,' from 
which all these words come. The Malay rumah is for lumak; the root 
IB still gam, which becomes lam, lum,. For lum some Ebudans say 
yim, yeom, 

'Four.' (1) ata/ret; (2) ; (3) hatara, I do not know if 

anyone has yet given a satisfactory derivation of the Polynesian 
numeral yb^ 'four.' In some parts of the Indonesian Archipelago it is 
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ttmpeUj apeU, ' foar ' ; but the Malays prefer to ase kawan for * four/ 
The Malagasy e'/at{r)a shows that the earlier form was pat or JaL 
Now, the the earliest Indian form seems to have been kcUvar, now 
chatur in Sanskrit books. It is somewhat odd that the primitive g or 
Is has been subjected in Aryan speech to almost all the changes which 
it is possible for such a consonant to undergo — ^it has become a palatal, 
a dental, a labial, a breathing, and finally has disappeared altogether ; so 
it has passed from the throat gradually outwards to the lips and then 
vanished ; thus : the root being kat-vaVf Sanskrit is cAat-ur ; Greek 
<ett-ares ; Cymric ;?ed-war ; Grothic ^id-vor ; English ^bur; Maldivean 
Aat-ara ; Indonesian apatj patj pay fa^ ha^ aa ; Polynesian fa^ who, 
(Mf a. The Sanskrit paricha, 'five,' has had a similar experience, 
although in a less degree, for its cognate forms are Greek pente* 
Latin ^nque ; Irish cfiig ; German /\ini ; English five. 

Now, the initial aspirate of the Singhalese ^^ara implies the 
previous existence of a labial p or /; we see labial in the Homeric 
irurvpeSf the TJmbrian pet-nr, the Oscan pet-ora, and the Cymric 
ped-toar. As these examples establish the possibility of an ante- 
cedent pat- in PMi to give the Singhalese Aa^ara, I need not hesitate 
%o say that the Indonesian pat and the Polynesian {fat) fa have come 
from India. So far, these examples. 

There is another aspect of my theme which I may be permitted to 
discuss here with some minuteness. It is well known that the names 
for domestic relationships are persistent in the same family of languages* 
The root-words pa or da and ma to mean * fnther,' * mother,' seem to 
belong to all languages, and therefore to have been part of the 
primitive speech of all mankind ; but as soon as we pass from them to 
the ideas of * brother,' ' sister,' * uncle,' * cousin,' the Aryans diverge 
from the Shemites, and the Turanians differ from all others, and even 
among themselves, as might be expected. The Indo-European word 
* brother,' for instance, is spread from the Indian Seas to Ultima Thtde^ 
but the Hebrew says nw (dch) and the Turk says gardash for * brother.' 
Now, the existence of the word * brother,* letter for letter, in all the 
Aryan nations, and of many other identical words, led to the grouping 
of the speech of these nations as an Indo-European family of languages. 
For it is impossible to suppose that so many nations, if they were 
isolated in their origin and had always remained apart from each other, 
could have all invented the same word to express the idea of * brother.' 
But if we assume that at one time they were all in the same fold, and 
had then one common stock of words, it is easy to see how, when they 
became separate nationalities, the word ' brother ' was still used by all. 

Now, to bring this view closer to my subject, I refer to the first 
Maldive word that I quoted in my last paper — kohi^ *a younger 
brother,' Malay kdkak, * any brother older than the speaker, but not 
the eldest,' who is ahang ; consequently he is the younger brother of the 
eldest, and the younger brother of the family when it has only two 
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sons. To the younger brothers anj kdkak is an elder brother. Hence 
this root-word, throughout Aryan India and elsewhere, does mean ' an 
elder brother/ and sometimes * an uncle.' To illustrate the use which 
I wish to make of this word in my argument, I now write a list of the 
regions to which this root-word has gone, and of the forms which 
it has assumed there : — 

Aryan Regions : — 

I. Panjabi and Sindhi — kdka, ' an elder brother.' 
'i, Marathi and Hindi — kaka, * a paternal uncle.* 

3. Hindustani — chdchd, * a paternal, but khcU, * a maternal uncle.* 

4. Modern Persian — kukcd-tash, * a foster brother ' ; khalu^ a 
maternal uncle.' Persian {teste Pictet i) — kdkH^ kdkUyah, * a maternal 
uncle.' 

6. Greek — koo-is, * a brother or sister * ; /coo-i-y vt/tos, * a brother, a 
sister, a blood relation ' ; yaXois, ' a husband's sister ' ; KOKv-at (teste 
Hesychius), 'grandfathers and ancestors.' Perhaps here also should 
come the Latin avus (for kavv^\ * a grandfather,' and the English 
gaffer^ gaminer, 

Indonesian Regions: — 

6. Dairi ^ — kdka^ * an elder brother.' 

7. Kawi 3 — kdka^ ' an elder brother.' 

8. Javanese — kakang^ * an elder brother.' 

9. Malay — kakak, * an elder brother.' 

M^anesian Regions : — 

10. Motu* — kakana^ *an elder brother.' 

II. New Guinea^ — Wana and ^tua-hanaf *an elder brother.' 

12. Fiji — ^tua-ka, * an elder brother or sister.' 

13. Torres Straits (islands in) — '^ kai-mer, *a man's brother, a 
woman's sister ' ; kai-meg, * a cousin, a follower, a comrade ' ; kai-ed, 
* a grandfather, an ancestor ' ; ^ kui-kui-nga^ ^ toki-up, * a man's elder 
brother.' 

14. Ebudan. — Santo — ^^toga-na, * his eldest brother.* 

15. Malo — ^^ socO'tij * a brother's sister, a sister's brother.' 

16. Epi — koy *a brother's sister, a sister's brother.' 

17. Efate — ^^gore^ *a cousin'; gore-na, *a sister's brother, a 
brother's sister.' 

18. Eromanga — ^^ sokau, * a brother.' 

19. Futuna — ^^kave, * a cousin'; ^^soa, *a sister's sister, a brother's 
brother.' 

Polynesian Regions : — 

20. Samoa — ^tua-gane, *a woman's brother*; <wa-(A;)a, 'a man's 
brother, a woman's sister'; *a*a (for kaka)y * family relations.' 

14 
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21. Maori — ^tua-kana^ ' an elder brother of a male, an elder sister 
of a female'; matua-keke^ 'an uncle'; tu-ngane, 'a woman's brother.' 

In New Britain (a Melanesian region) ka{k)aga is ' twins,' and in 
the adjacent Duke of York Island kai is ' a couple.' In New Britain 
also turd-na is * a brother/ but not used of a woman's brother ; also 
applied to ' male first cousins of the mother's family/ and said of 

* things which resemble one another.' I have no doubt that this word 
tura is the same as the second part of the Sanskrit ttxi^ras, 'a 
brother-in-law/ of the origin of which Sanskrit etymologists can give 
no account. The -^ras is for kiirct-Sj and the ava is Sanskrit for 
' self, one's own, a kinsman.' This Sanskrit word sva, if written sua, 
may be tua, the prefix of relationship, as above. 

I think that the table of cognates to kaka^ which I have collected 
here, even if taken alone, would justify me in rejecting the Malayo- 
Poly nesian theory ; for it is evident from that table that the Polynesian 
words which appear to be Malayan have really come from a source far 
more remote in time than the Malay can pretend to be. The Malay 
found them in the Indian Archipelago and adapted them to his own 
use ; and the ancestors of the present Polynesian race got them there 
too, long before him ; for it is quite certain that Hinduism, and 
Buddhism with its Pali dialect, prevailed in Indonesia long before the 
Malay came there. Hinduism existed in Java up to 400 years ago^ 
and the island of Bali still has much of the Hindu ceremonial. Indian 
languages were established in these islands perhaps 2000 years ago. If 
the ancestors of the brown Polynesians were then in Indonesia, need 
we wonder if we find Indian words in the present language of the 
South Seas ? And is it not foolish to say that these words came from 
the Malays, who are recent arrivals in Indonesia ? 

I believe that the original root of all the words of relationship 
which I have now quoted is tlie Aryan preposition-prefix koy * with, 
together with'; Latin cum; Greek afi-a; Sanskrit sa, sam (where i 
stands for an older k). The words thus denote primarily the brothers 
and sisters in a family who come closest by birth, and are most 

* together ' in their youth. In that sense New Britain has ka{Je)arga^ 
' twins,' and Tukiok has kai^ ^ a couple.' The Greek Ka-a-L-s also comes 
near to the root ; and here Polynesia throws some light on the Greek 
languaj^e, for Curtius and other Greek etymologists are puzzled to find 
the origin of koo-is. The Papuan islands in Torres Straits also come 
near the root in kai-meg^ * a cousin, a comrade,' and the Ebudans in 
koj kave. Tlie Tongan kui^ 'grand-paients,' and the Paumotan kui, 

* an ancestor,' seem also to belong to this. ; cf. Torresian and Greek. 

Therefore, if a supporter of the Malayo-Polynesian theory were to 
come in here and tell me that he can produce a clear case of borrowing 
— for the Malay has kaka-k, ^an elder brother ' (where the final ib is a 
formative) ; that at Motu this word is kakorna^ and elsewhere on the 
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coast of New Guinea it is *a*ana, tua-^na ; that in Maori insL-kana is 
' the elder brother of a male, the elder sister of a female/ and matua- 
keke (i.e., * & full-grown kalea) is 'an uncle'; that in Samoan tnargane 
is ' a woman's brother' — I should at once reply that, although kakana 
and hana and kana and keke and gane are all the same word, it does 
not follow that they came from the Malay, for the Malay itself is a 
borrower from far earlier forms of the same word in Tndia. A glance 
at the list I have given above shows how common that word is in 
India. I observe also that in the Kawi, the ancient language of Java 
— a language much older than the Malayan — 'an elder brother' is 
kdka, and in modern Javanese kakang. Is it not possible that instead 
of the Malayan being the origin of the Polynesian dialects, the Malay 
himself has taken up that Java word ? for Malays have always been 
ready to adopt the mannera of others. 

My discussion of the Malayo- Polynesian theory has hitherto centred 
on the correspondence between Malayan and Polynesian words merely, 
for it was on this ground alone that K. Wm. von Humboldt first 
advanced that theory, and with the same arguments others have since 
maintained it. But it is clear to me, and I hope to my readers also, 
that these arguments can be proved to be fallacious. Francis Bopp 
and others were of that opinion long ago, and asserted that many of 
these resemblances came from India, hv/t through the Malays. On the 
contrary, I assert that these words did not come through the Malays, 
and that the Malays have nothing whatever to do with the formation 
either of the physical frame of the brown Polynesians or the structure 
of their language; that the Mala/ys are the borrowers, and that, on 
their first landing in the Indonesian islands, they found the ancestors 
of these Polynesians there, and gradually adopted their language. 
Similar also, in my opinion, was the experience of these ancestors 
themselves, when they first came into the islands of the Archipelago ; 
for the blacks were there before them, and the fair-skinned invaders 
amalgamated with the blacks to some extent, especially on the coasts 
(as has subsequently taken place in New Guinea), and adopted many 
of the words of these Melanesian aborigines. The whole question 
therefore arranges itself to my mind thus : The ancestors of the present 
Melanesian blacks, coming originally from India, probably through the 
Eastern Peninsula, were the first inhabitants of Indonesia and the 
other islantls far eastward into the Pacific. Their language was 
tolerably primitive, but many of their words still exist in their original 
or in cognate forms in India, especially in the vernacular dialects 
there. These words are less traceable in Further India, because of the 
many storm-waves of population which have since swept over that 
peninsula. In course of time, fairer tribes, like the present Khmers of 
Cambodia, were driven into Indonesia by some of these waves; finding the 
Melanesians there, they occupied the coasts, and mixing with the black 
natives formed a composite people and a composite language. This 
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mixtnre produced a brown race, who afterwards passed into Eastern 
Polynesia, and made a Polynesian language, which necessarily, from these 
events, must contain words akin to the present Melanesian dialects; 
and then, long after this mixture had established itself in Indonesia, a 
Mongolian race (the present Malays) came into these islands, drove 
multitudes of the brown people away to seek rest in islands farther 
afield, and mixing with those that remained formed the present Malay 
race and language. Thus it is that, in my view, the correspondences 
have arisen between the words of the Malay speech and the Polynesian, 
and of both, in a less degree, with the Melanesian. 

A|)art from the standpoint of language, this question could be 
argued by comparing the grammatical structure of these languages, and 
by examining the customs, traditions, and mythology of the peoples. 
For both of these aspects of the question there is material to work on, 
but probably my readers have had enough of this Malayo-Polynesian 
theory at present ; so I leave the other arguments untouched. 



NOTES. 

1. — Pictet, in his Les Origines Indo-EuropienneSy § 297, gives these words as 
Persian, but I have been unable to verify them. 

2. — Dairi is a dialect of the Batak of Sumatra. 

3. — Eawi is the ancient language of Java. 

4. — The Motu of Port Moresby is the best known dialect on the south coast of 
British New Guinea. 

5. — These are dialects on the same coast as the Motuan. 

6. — Txia is a well-known prefixed word to express relationship. 

7. — Kai is for kaki. 

8. — Kui is for kuki. 

9. — Toki for koki ; for the interchange of k for t is very common in Polynesian 
dialects. 

10.— To^a for koka (t for k). 

11. — Soco for koko. In Sanskrit < for g is common as a substitute for k, 

12. — Qo-re^ that is, ko^ with the suffix -re ; but perhaps this word is connected 
with the New Britain turd-na. 

IS.—Ka-ve. I have written this word as I found it, but I imagine it should 
be ka-rCf from the Samoan ka ; for the language of this Ebudan Island is Poly- 
nesian. 

14. — Soa in Samoan is ' a companion.' 
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By S. E. Peal, E.R.G.S., op Sibsagar, Asam, India. 



DR. FRASER'S paper on the above subject must be of interest to 
many students all over Polynesia, the Archipelago, and India ; 
and, as I have for some time been at work on it from the Indian side, 
I venture to offer some remarks thereon. 

It is a great pity that the wonderful researches of J. R. Logan 
on this very question are not better known. For many years he 
resided and travelled in the Straits Settlements, and, being Govern- 
ment Geologist, had wonderful opportunities of examining in situ, not 
only the wild tribes of the Peninsula and islands about, but while 
living at Johore, Pinang, and Singapore had many chances of recording 
the languages, customs, and physique of all the races from Madagascar, 
Africa, India, South-east Asia, and even Polynesia. 

His forte was ethnology, and his " Ethnology of the Indo-Pacific 
Islands " shows him to have been a genius. He founded the Journal of 
the Indian Archipelago, was in close correspondence with the savanU 
of his time, and knew all that was written in re grammars and 
vocabularies over immense areas. Unfortunately he died ere his many 
valuable and now rare papers were collected and published as a book, 
hence his work is not well known. 

I have some of his papers, and have read others in the library of the 
Asiatic Society of Bengal, and find that in India the vast majority of 
the compilers of our Indian grammars and vocabularies never even 
heard of Logan's works (which exceed 1000 pp., close print). They 
often hazard little remarks as to the possibility of our races being allied 
to each other, and are in the main quite ignorant of the fact that, not 
only the inter-relation of our Indian races and languages was fairly 
well worked out fifty years ago, but that their relation with those of 
the Archipelago and Pacific was established beyond a doubt. 

A mere list of the ''sections" of Logan's works would fill pages of 
this journal, as he exhaustively worked out the philological affinities 
of the races noted in paragraph 2 above. A whole book is devoted to 
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namerals, another to pronoans, and when he died (about 1859) he left a 
vast " Comparative Vocabulary," all of which I fear is lost, as it is not 
among his papers in the Raffles Museum, Singapore. 

As an instance of the work done, I have one table of the Asiatic 
numerals just to hand, as follows: Chinese, 1 to 10, in 5 dialects; 
Tibetan, 5 ; Gangetico-ultra-Indian, 56 ; Mon-Anam, 7 ; Dravidian, 25 
— a huge list; and all these are exhaustively treated in the book 
containing the letterpress attached thereto. Another section is devoted 
to the African and Semitic numerals, &c. 

Travelling once on a river steamer, I happened to show Logan's 
section on the Kasia language to the Kev. C. L. Stevens, for many 
years a missionary, and who preaches in Kasia, and he was so taken 
with its value that he copied the whole of it out verbatim. 

His grasp of our Noga, Abor, languages seems to me extraordinary, 
and so far I have never yet even once found him wrong. He traces 
the origin of the nondescript '* Malay," and goes into the pre-Aryan 
and pre-Musalman questions, which are such a complication in " the 
islands." He was well up in Polynesian as far as then known, and 
had all Horatio Hale's works. 

The only distinct advance which I can see on Logan's work (which 
relates to the Indo-Pacific) is the lately discovered fact that the enor^ 
mous ruins in Anam, turn out to be Hindu. Logan was well aware 
of the Indian element, both in the physique and language there, and 
thought it came across the peninsula from the west, whereas it came 
from Java. 

I cannot do better here than quote some of the results due to a 
recent reading of Logan in re our Indian races : — 

Before Humboldt's time, eavants suspected a racial affinity all over 
the Indo-Pacific, including Madagascar and Africa; the evidences, 
formerly fragmentary, are now much more complete. Philologists like 
Marsden, Logan, and Hale have worked out the developmental drift 
of the languages over vast areas. Where the Maori of New Zealand 
came from, their genealogies, the very names of their canoes and crews, 
are known with something, like certainty. — Residents and travellers 
have described the physique and customs, thus enabling us to glimpse 
the aboriginal races somewhat, and to follow the slow ethnic migrsr 
tions and resulting mixtures. The origin of the large brown Poly- 
nesian races is now being worked at, and this specially interests me, as 
it is becoming obvious that the stock started already as a mixed race 
from this part of the world, and spreading down the ultra-Indian 
Peninsula and over the islands of the Archipelago, passed thence to 
the Pacific, exterminating and often mixing with the n^rito abori- 
ginals. Some anthropologists, as A. H. Keene {Naturey Dec. 1880), 
have even insisted that the Polynesians are " Caucasians " from Kam- 
boja. For the last thirty years I have known pretty intimately the 
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hill race of semi-savage head-hunters called ''Noga," south-east of Assam, 
and on reading works of travel have frequently been surprised at 
the absolute identity of so many important and trivial customs of 
theirs with those of races in the Archipelago and Pacific. 

It became at last utterly impossible to attribute them to accident. 
On going into the suV)ject systematically, the result was startling. 
Our Noga, Lushai, Chin, &c., are obviously the stock whence the Dyak 
and Batta (head-hunters of central Sumatra) were derived, and as the 
savants of Polynesia now trace these latter (Polynesians) from the 
west or Archipelago, the ethnic chain is more or less visible, and many 
things relating to philology, physique, and customs are Viecoming 
intelligible. 

We are also getting a glimpse of the ethnic diffusions which over- 
laid India in the far past pre- Aryan times, and which resulted in the 
races we now see h11 about us. Hitherto, and indeed even now, the 
idea is that our semi-savage and semi-civilised races, such as the Noga, 
Abor-Miri, Garo, Lushai, Bodo, Kol, Nipali, &c,, came in from some- 
where, bringing their physique, languages, customs, Ac., just as we see 
them now, whereas almost all are the net result of local manufacture, 
the outcome of exceedingly slow racial intermixture and diffusion 
taking place repeatedly in situ. 

But there have been several overlappings of distinct immigrant races, 
overlying a varied Negrito-Dravidio-Australoid aboriginal. Among 
other works, I discovered a perfect mine of information on this subject 
in the (so far) scattered papers of J. R. Logan in the '' Journal of the 
Indian Archipelago and Eastern Asia," (1847 to 1859, Singapore). In 
re the phonologies, ideologies, and glossaries, of the languages of East 
Africa, Asia, and Australasia, as far as then known, his work was 
marvellous. The physique and customs were also noted. His 
conclusion was that the races of the Pacific and Archipelago derived 
many of their traits from India and the Gangetic basin. In 1847 he 
was far ahead of us all now in 1894, and it is probably to him that we 
owe the knowledge that the Australian languages are more nearly 
related to the South Indian than to any other in the world.* 

Turning now to the aboriginal races of India, and eliminating as 
fur as possible the physical and linguistic elements introduced by later 
incoming races — such as the Mon-Anam from South China, the Tibetan, 
and Aryan — we glimpse, in the earliest period visible, a locally varied 
Negrito formation, characterised by dark colour, short stature, spiral 
hair, slender limbs, more or less prognathous, with thickish lips, open 
eyes, projecting brows, short, semi-bridgeless, pyramidal nose, open round 
nostrils, beardless ; the linguistic remnants polysyllabic, euphonic, 
untoned with post-positional ideology; beehive-shaped huts (if any); 
of semi-nomadic habits and with many singular communal customs, 

* This theory has been developed recently by Prof. Horatio Hale. — ^Editobs, 
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among others at times " the Punaluan marriage " * (where brothers 
hold wives in common, and sisters their husbands), a custom not 
uncommon still. Modified remnants of this archaic race are still found 
in holes and corners over Central, Southern, and Eastern India, forming 
the basis of the Dravidian, Sudra, and dark uncivilised communities, 
such as the Yedda, Suvara, Chenchwars, Bhils, Gonds, Konds, Eol ; 
and in the Burraan peninsula, mixed with Malaj, as the Binua, Jakun, 
Samang, Sakai ; a purer fragment in the isolated AndamanL They are 
seen again in the Kalang of Java, Aeta of the Philippines, and in 
Melanesia, i,e,, Kai-on of northern Papua ; isolated and somewhat 
mixed, ah the Kaikolo in Central Fiji, where again the beehive huts 
are found, as in other parts of Polynesia and Africa. Together with 
this short Negroid race a distinct sub-race was occasionally seen, like 
the *^ Toda,'' tall and hirsute and dark, with large noses and expressive 
eyes, Semitico- Arabic (Papuoid). Morals, niL 

Mon-Anam. — Next we find, overlying these Indo-Burman Negritos, 
an extensive diffusion of South China element, *' Lau," who slowly 
modified, exterminated, or absorbed the former. 

In language and physique they presented a strong contrast, except 
in stature, which was short. They were paler in colour, with lank 
hair, small eyes (semi-closed), depressed bridgeless nose, brows not 
projecting, flat faces, slightly prognathous. Among them were seen 
long communal houses, raised on i>osts, all related families living in 
the one house, and <^enerally a distinct one set apart for the unmarried ; 
agriculture by ''jhuming," or fired clearings; languages monosyl- 
labic, hence toned with strong complex vowel sound and compound 
consonants, " ng " as a frequent terminal ; ideology ** prepositional,'' 
or direct. The prefixed definitives ka, ta, pa, general, and still 
preserved in Manipur, Naga, Jill, and Gangetic languages, including 
some Nipali. Its vocables are not only found in all these languages, 
but to a remarkable extent in the Kol dialects. 

The race appears to have spread slowly all over Burma, passing 
west to the basins of the Brahmaputra and Ganges, as far as the Sutlej, 
leaving traces in the customs, physique, and languages of several races, 
such as the Kol, Santal, Garo, Bodo, and a nearly pure isolated 
remnant in the Kasia. It is the Mon-Anam of the ultra-Indian r^on, 
and extended to the Nicobars, beyond the Peninsula to Sumatra, 
Borneo, and more or less afterwards mixed, over the eastern islands. 
Necessarily there were very many varieties and mixed groups, and it 
lies as an important element at the basis of others such as the mongrel 
Malay, Dyak, Batta, &c., often obscured by the succeeding race. It 
gave the " Mongoloid " faces hei*e. 



* Compare with this word, the Maori Pumma (a second wife or husband.) 
<— Editobs. 
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North Ultra-Indian. — We now come to one of the leading ethnic 
influences — i.e.y slow influx and diflusion of the taller races from East 
Tibet, which slowly passing over and down the Upper Indian penin- 
sula, and westwards over the Brahmaputra and Gangetic basins, 
formed, with the preceding races, the so-called '' Tibeto-Burman " group 
— one which, except in the Kasia hills, largely covered the ground 
already passed over by the Mon-Anam. The resulting tribes and races 
locally varied, according to the percentage of mixed ingredients, 
Negrito, Negrito-Mon, Mon, <&c., and giving us the (older) basis of the 
9ulhH%malayan raceSy from the Mishmi, Abor, Butia-Nipalis, to 
Kashmir. Again, the plains, or Gangetic races, Bodo, and pre-Ahom 
of Assam and Kachar, to the Koch of the great delta, the Mech, 
Dhimal, <&c., the South Gangetic group, Mal6, Kol, Kond, and Goud, 
but yet who are all so largely, in physique and language, Dravidian 
(i.e.f darker, more slender, and open-eyed than the preceding). Again, 
these races gave us by local admixture, our present Noga, Lushai, Chin, 
Arakan-Yuma tribes, mostly taller and handsomer than the Mongoloid 
''Mon," though here and there ugly enough, as Mishmi, Kuki, <&c., 
depending on the percentage of Negrito-Mon. Passing south and to 
the islands (avoiding Andamans and Nicobars), they amalgamated with 
the races of Sumatra, Java, Borneo, forming the " pre-Malayan," as 
Batta, Dyak, and Nias-Engano islanders, and thence east over Celebes, 
and passing north of Papua, out to Samoa, Fiji, and Polynesia, out of 
our ken. 

Starting from here, with a regular mouthful of unpronounceable 
consonants {mbong^ ndeng, ngrai^ kc,) and fifty to sixty per cent, final 
consonants, they dropped them out as they passed east, ending at last 
in words like /dda^ and purely vocalic terminals, in all cases, in 
Polynesian. Our local mixtures, such as Noga, Lushai, Bodo, show 
often the influence of the Indianised predecessors, in the languages ; 
Noga becomes less Burman, more euphonic and dissyllabic ; its 
pronouns (by Logan) are from Tibetan, Mon-Anam, and Dravidian 
sources. Bodo developed still further, in some directions. But in the 
main, here, all are inverted or post-positional idiom. In addition to 
their own, these races picked up and carried on, in a very remarkable 
manner, singular social customs, head-hunting, tattooing, jhuming, 
communal barracks, houses on piles, &c. In dress, arms, &c., even 
down to details, the Formosan head-hunter, Dyak, Batta, and Noga 
are almost identical ; this passion for heads to enable the young men 
to marry, goes even to Samoa and beyond, or did. 

Small inroads have occasionally taken place since our era, as the 
Ahom into Assam in A.D., 1228 ; and during the first ten centuries an 
influx of Western Tibetans all along the Himalaya, which modified 
the adjacent races from the Abor on the extreme east, the Daphla, 
Butia, Lepcha, and Nipali tribes, the upper ones becoming almost 
pure Tibetan. From the seventh to twelfth centuries, indeed, during 

15 
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ihe Tsang djoMty, Hbetan influenoe, vid Bhatan, was marked all 
over Assam and Bengal, though leaving little trace permanently. 
Their rule was unstable, the semi-Tibetan, Kiranti, Tham, Koch, and 
Bodo alternately obtaining power, one, as the "Pal dynasty " becoming 
more or less celebrated. The last great ethnic influx which profoandly 
modified oar Tndian race was the Aryan. Spreading slowly from the 
north-west over the Panjab into the Ganges basin, this race enslaved 
those in sitUy making them '^Sudras,*' and mixing with them, formed 
the many castes, of all shades, among whom are the BengalL 

Logan's papers are far too voluminous to put in the Journal of the 
Polynesian Society, but after they are bound, I shall be glad to submit 
them to the secretaries for perusal by experts, allowing one year if 
agreeable, and feasibla 

I may mention that I am endeavouring to get a little more 
co-operation among ethnologists this side of Australia. Mr. Horatio 
Hale encourages the idea — some sort of Indo-Polyiiesian league, for 
the exchange of papers, photos, kc. ; and any hints as to how this can 
be managed will be very acceptable England is too far off (from 
here), and the Anthropological Institute of Great Britain and Ireland 
not central. The Polynesian Society is a good beginning, and if 
Sydney, Batavia, Singapore, and India, can only in some way get a 
little more in touch with one another, these interesting questions may 
get a quicker and safer solution. The savage races are rapidly d3ring 
out, and it behoves students to combine and rescue the little left as 
quickly as possible. There are many willing workers, but we lack 
organization. 

I think that when Dr. Eraser comes to study Logan's papers he 
will see that it was not the Aryans who drove the non- Aryan races 
down the ultra-Indian Peninsula — the former are not in it yet; but that 
the Gangetic races, or " Himalayo-Polynesian " stock, was the 
Dravidian, overlaid by early Tibetan, producing the Kol, Munda- 
Soutali, Mai, Koch, Mech, Bodo, tawny races, which later on were 
modified by East Tibetans (the Tibeto-Burman alliance), and that 
there has been slow racial drift (well-known to us now) rather than 
force, in causing the ethnic movements. Also that the Aryan influx 
is comparatively very recent. 

It is desirable to state perhaps that the terms, " Negrito, negroid," 
do not necessarily imply that the stock came fr< m Africa. Mr. M. V. 
Portman, who has learnt so much in re the Andamani, calls them "pre- 
Negro," and says he has " got hold of Tertiary man," which means the 
man of, at leaaty 250,000 years ngo. 

I think readers of this Journal will find that the large brown 

Polynesians were located in the Pacific, before the rise of the " Malay " 

in the South of Sumatra ; the latter came from the Malayalan side, 

with their non-Polynesian physique, and Indian customs, comparatively 

,tely. The Batta, Niasi, Dyak, Formosan, and Polynesian long 
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preceded them, and the latter all have tdtra Indian, not Indian, 
physique and customs — i.e., Naga, Abor, Lushai. 

Our Baupara No/2fa, kuj first personal pronoun, crops up, I believe, 
here and there all the way to Tonga, and the first five numerals in the 
same Boupara Noga language are practically identical with those of the 
Moutse, Loloo, Kho, and Kato, of the A nam side. 

I have just got a '' Comparative Grammar of the Languages of 
Further India," by Capt. C. J. F. S. Forbes, 1881 (W. H. Allen, 13, 
Waterloo Place, London). It contains a large amount of information 
on this matter, and relation of languages and races with India. 

It would be a distinct gain if a committee of experts were to settle 
on some system of naming all the races. There being no " Malays " 
in India proper, the term should be excluded from that region. 
The term Indian should be restricted to aboriginals, e.g., Dravido- 
Gangetic (Gouds, Kol, Munda, Bodo) ; Aryan confined to Hindustani, 
Bengali, and the Asamese races of the plains ; Logan's '* Himalayan," 
to the races and languages from Nipal to Bhotan ; " Ultra-Indian " 
again to all south of Asam as far as the Straits, and China by sea^ 
and subdivided into : — 

1. " Tibeto-Burman," i.e., the Abor Miri, Noga, Lushai, Mani- 

puri, Chin, <lbc., alliance. 

2. '* Mon-Anam " =» Kasia, Mon, Cambogan, Anamese. 

3. '* Thai '' = Ahoms, Shans, Lau, Siamese. 

If these groupings were adhered to, it would simplify matters 
greatly, the " Malay " being (except for a small part of the peninsula), 
an essentially insular race and language. 

Since writing the above I have read the Journal (vol. iv), and at 
page 293, note 100, I see the waist-girdle, ruuruu, mentioned. 
Coiled cane waist-girdles are common among most of our Ultra-Indian 
savage races, for men and also women. Ban pa Nogas call them 
ru p(Uc* usually a long split cane coiled, eight or ten times round 
the waist ; chiefs have very ornamental ones, with patterns in coloured 
seeds and trade beads ; an exceptionally rare kind has thin plates of 
brass on, and is called a ra rong rupak. A monograph of " the cane 
girdle," as seen from Himalayas to Eastern Polynesia, would reveal 
some startling affinities; it stands on a par with "platform burial," 
and the marae^^ or semi-sacred communal buildings, which extend 
from North Assam to New Zealand; and the Marquesas to the 
Qaboon (West Africa), with hardly a break anywhere. 

* We suggest that pah here has possibly a connection with the Maori paki^ 
a garment worn like a kilt by the Maoris. — Editobs. 

t We think Mr. Peal means, what in Maori is called a whare-maixyrOt not 
mariM, which in Eastern Polynesia is the place sacred to their religious obsery- 
•noes, and in Samoa and New Zealand is the court-yard, or open space in the 
Tillage where meetings are held. — ^Editobs. 
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I am surprised that anthropologists do not go into this matter 
systematically, inasmuch as this remarkable cult is found over such a 
vast area, and among such a variety of races, speaking totally distinct 
languages, and is so obviously a survival everywhere of communal — 
i,e,, pre-marriage— stage of society. 

I shall always be most happy to answer any queries in re the races 
up this way, if I can do sa 




ON SOME ANCIENT STONE IMPLEMENTS, 

PELORUS DISTRICT, MIDDLE ISLAND, N.Z. 



Bt Joshua Rutland. 



IN October last, I received from the Waikato, two small stone 
implements, which I immediately perceived were in finish 
unlike anything of the kind I had previously seen. Besides having 
the front, back, and sides well shaped and ground from end to end, 
the heads or extremities opposite the cutting edge are neatly squared 
and ground, giving the tools a finished, workmanlike appearance, as 
shown in figure 1 of the accompanying illustration. 

Going carefully over all the stone implements I possess — a motley 
collection gathered from all parts of the Pelorus district — ^I found only 
one^ a small chisel-shaped tool, having a square end or head ; but closer 
examination showed that the resemblance to the Waikato tools was 
merely accidental, the piece of stone used in its manufacture naturally 
terminating in that form. As the front, back, and sides of the 
implement are only ground about one-third of their length, though the 
edge is particularly good, the maker was evidently not concerned 
about appearances. Several of the implements in my collection being 
much better polished, and more elaborately worked than either of the 
Waikato specimens, the difference in finish referred to is very obvious. 

One large axe (Figure 3), probably a weapon, though highly 
polished, and having a raised ridge on the bevelled surface, owing to 
the bead being merely broken off has an unfinished appearance 
compared with the Waikato tools, upon which a comparatively small 
amount of labour has been expended. 

My nephew, who brought me the stone implements described, and 
to whom I pointed out the difference between them and tools of the 
same class found in the Pelorus, visited the Auckland Museum on 
returning to the Waikato, and wrote as follows : '*1 went to the 
Museum to look at the axes, which I found to be all, or nearly aU, 
perfectly finished off on the head ; they have a fine collection, and I 
only saw three or four that were in their rough state." Since then he 
has sent me three implements much better finished than those first 
received. Of all three the heads are rounded instead of squared 
(Figure 2). 
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Continuing the comparison of the Waikato tools with those of the 
Pelorus, I examined two large collections made on the shores of the 
Sound, at Nor'-west Bay and Tawhitinui Reach, and many specimens 
preserved on account of their superior finish by settlers in various 
parts of the district ; but amongst all I detected only two approaching 
the northern type, both being of the same description as the Waikato 
implements (Figure 1)/ Though the heads of these specimens are 
artificially squared, they have not been ground, the sides also being 
imperfect. It seems more probable that their resemblance to the 
northern style of workmanship was accidental, rather than that they 
denote an intermingling of art. 

Unlike the flint^ tools, all the greenstone implements I have seen, 
consisting of adzes, chisels, and gouges, were thoroughly finished, 
having been sawn instead of chipped into shape before grinding. As I 
have seen no article of this material from other parts of the country I 
cannot say how they compare. When describing the antiquities of the 
Pelorus district, referring to two stone implements, one well polished, 
the other extremely rough, found beneath large forest trees, I said : 
"These discoveries, made upon adjoining blocks of land, both belonging 
to a remote period in the history of the district, are important. They 
warn us against concluding that the very rough unpolished tools found 
everywhere are the remains of a ruder people than the later inhabi- 
tants ; they may have been merely made for work that did not require 
a more finished implement. ''f Though I am not aware of any reason 
for withdrawing these remarks when referring to the Pelorus district 
alone ; when they were made I did not know that they were inap- 
plicable to the isla,nds taken as a whole, or that a higher state of art 
at some time prevailed in the north. The Waikato implements were 
probably no more effective than their ruder counterparts, but we may 
safely conclude that the care and labour bestowed on them would be 
extended to the work for which they were intended. All the Pelorus 
and D'Urville Island natives to whom I showed the Waikato tools 
immediately recognized the difference between them and the stone 
tools found here. One of these natives closed his remarks on 
them by saying, " The Waikato people were always the cleverest," an 
acknowledgement of their superiority in art. 

In what portions of the country the ruder implements alone were 
used I have no means of determining. The few tools I have seen from 
the Wairau, South Island, on the one side, and the Waimea, near 
Nelson, on the other, were exactly similar to those of the Pelorus 
above described, and which according to the photograph in vol. i of 
this Journal, resemble both in form and finish the stone implements of 
the Chatham Island Morioris.t Whether the superior finish of the 

• Query " stone." — Editors. 

t Journal of the Polynesian Society, vol. iii, p. 225. 

I Journal of the Polynesian Society, vol. i, p. 80. 
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Waikato implements was due to the introduction of foreign ideas can 
only be determined by comparison with implements of the same class 
from various parts of Polynesia. 

From the result of the comparisons already made, it is evident that 
between the northern tribes and the people inhabiting the southern 
shores of Cook Strait, there was very little peaceful intercourse after 
the better style of implements came in vogue. No re-peopling of the 
country could have followed the depopulation of which there is such 
abundant evidence throughout the County of Sounds, if we accept the 
tradition that the destroyers were the Canoe Men, or ancestors of the 
present northern natives. 

To these circumstances, which account for the extremely sparse 
population Captain Cook found on the shores of Queen Charlotte's 
Sound, and for D^Urville Island being then uninhabited, the great 
value of the Pelorus as an archaeological field is due.f 

In the numerous relics buried beneath the forests of the district, 
there can be little doubt we have the remains of the earliest human 
inhabitants of New Zealand, without any foreign intermixture. From 
those remains we have already discovered that in their mode of burial 
these ancient people differed from the modern Maoris and their 
Polynesian relatives. We can now see that their ordinary mechanical 
implements were of a ruder type than those in use amongst northern 
tribes when Europeans began to settle in the country. 

Since writing the above article, I received from Mr. Felix Green, 
of Nelson, two flint [? — stone] implements and portion of a third 
implement that were ploughed out of his farm in Waimiea South. The 
land from which these relics were obtained, Mr. Green informs me, has 
been regularly cultivated for more than twenty-five years, but it is 
only within the last year that any evidence of its former occupation was 
discovered. The two perfect implements are identical in form and finish 
with many tools found in the Pelorus district ; the portion of the 
broken implement, though highly polished on the front, back, and sides, 
differs from the Waikato tools above mentioned, in having one side 
rounded, the other squared. All the northern implements I possess 
have the sides alike, giving to the article a symmetrical appearance. 

Some of the Maori Holes described in this Journal (vol. iii, p. 221) 
were found on Mr. Green's farm. It can thus be seen that these exca- 
vations were made by people who used tools similar to those buried 
beneath the forests of the Pelorus. 

South of Nelson, as far inland as Wangapeka, stone implements 
have been discovered. 

t Captain Cook's Journal, pp. 192-212. 



TE TANGI A TE RANGI-MAURI MO 

TONGA-AWHIKAU.^ 



Hb mea tuku MAI NA Kabbpa-Tb-Whbtu. 



T T WHI te rangi i ruDga nei,* 
vJ Ka keu ki raro, e-i. 
Kei te po, ko Ranga-nuku,^ 
Ka pu te taua ki reira, e-i. 
I roria ai Kewa ki Rua-ki-pouri ^ 
Ka rere Rongomai,^ e-i. 
Pikitia te rangi i runga nei, 
Ko Maikukii-makaka, 
Rere aniwaniwa Tawhaki ki te rangi. 
Nga heihei o te rangi, e-i. 
Ko te ara ano tena i whano ai koe, 
Ki runga ki a Rehua, 
Ka eke E Tama ! ki te ara auhi, e. 
Ka awhi a Rangi, ka awhi ki a Papa, 
Tangata matua kau no Rongo-ma-Tane 
I puta i muri a Tabu raua ko Ari, 
Nana i tokotoko te rangi, ka raarama, e-i. 
Nau atu ano ra he ahuahunga whenua, 
Na Hau-tiki-Potiki. 

E ill E Papa ! i runga Rangi-totohu, i runga Rangi-kekero 

Koe waka uru mate, no Uru, no Ngangana, e-i, 

Kauraka e utaina ki runga te Aoao-nunui, 

Ko te waka tena o Tiki-te-pourangi, 

Me uta o iwi ki runga Rangi-takou ; 

Ko te waka tena i rawe i te whakawai, 

Kia heuea e au i te pu, ka tere Aotea,^ e-i. 

Kauraka taku tama e kainga ikatia, 

Whakahaerea ana na runga i te kauwhau. 

Ko te iwi tena a Tama-a-hoa-nui i Tauranga, 

Nana i takatakahi te Mangaroa, e-i. 



THE LAMENT OF TE RANGI- MAURI FOR 

TONGA - AWHIKAU.^ 



Translated bt Habe Honol 



THE sky above, shut out by lowering clouds.^ 
Whilst loud the thunders crash below, ah me 1 
In the dark ages dwelt Banga-nuku,^ 
There struggling hosts in warfare met, ah me ! 
At Rua-ki-pouri, Kewa was deceived,^ 
And Bongomai ^ by flight escaped, ah me 1 
Climb up aloft to the distant skies 1 
To the home of Maikuku-makaka. 
As a rainbow Tawhaki soared to heaven, 
By aid of heaven-given laws, ah me 1 
That is the way which thou hast taken. 
Above, even to ancient Rehua, 
Ascend, O son ! by that narrow way, ah me 1 
Heaven embraces, ever embraces the earth, 
Rongo-ma-Tane, the progenitor of man became, 
And succeeding him came Tahu and Art 
"Twas he, the skies propped up, then first came light, ah me ! 
Farewell ! methinks 'twere better thus, 
Tia the will of Hau-tiki-potiki. 

Thou art translated, O father ! to Rangi-totohu, to Rangi-kekero alone, 

To those death-containing vessels, of Uru, of Ngangana, ah me 1 

Embark him not on board Te Aoao-nunui, 

For that is the canoe of Tiki-te-pou-rangi, 

Rather let thy bones rest on Rangi-takou, 

The canoe most expressly consecrated with mighty power 

Whereby we cleared the trunk, and Aotea ^ was afloat, ah me i 

Let not my son, as simple fish, be consumed. 

But observe each precept, the law of old, 

like unto the people of Tama-a-hoa-nui at Tauranga, 

Whose footsteps first the North Island trod, ah me 1 

16 
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Nan mai E Papa ! ki runga ki aku ringaringa 

Whakaman koe .nga tohu o Te Ra, 

I waiho ki a tana ko Tama-nui-ki-te-ra ki te rangi, 

He tawa rikiriki, he kurapo te manu o Tawhiti 

I waiho hei tohu tana, 

He kahawai popo, maka ki tai, ki a Tangaroa 

Ka hemo nga tohu, 

Ka tuku ai au i a koe kia tara i te riri, a 

E iri E Papa ! i runga o Tahatuna, 

Te waka o Manaia, 

I kainga ai ra te whakatawhito ; 

Ka mate ki te hara o Rongo-tiki raua ko Are, 

Ka mate Tupenu, ka hinga Moamoa, 

Ka mate te tini o Pa-nui-arero. 

Te ika ki te moana. 

Ko Uenuku-tamaroa i keria ai te umu-riki 

Eke ake ki Rangi-wawae ko Tawhiro-mai-Tonga, 

Ko Kahu-kaka-nui-a Manaia. 

Taku teina tu ke, i tohia ki te tohi raukena, 

Ka tipu to mate na-ai, 

E ai ra e, ma Rau-a-te-ao, 

Mana e whakarewa mai, te taua iti a Rata/ 

Kia mate mai i a ia, ko Kiore-ti, ko Kiore-ta 

Hoake hei ahua mo nga toto o Wahieroa, na-ai. 

Tikina e Rata ki uta ki te pori o te tutureu, 

Te tutunga mai, te aitanga o Para-whenua-mea, 

Hei whakateretere i te Pu-nui ® i te Awaroa 

I Pikopiko-i-Whiti 

Pikia a Tumuaki-nui-no-Whiti, 

Tahuna ki te ahi au, 

Hereherea te kahui Matiti i runga, 

I whiti te marama i te ngakinga 

I te matenga o Wahieroa na-ai. 

Ka hinga ko te Moa-nui-a-kea, 

Ka maemae Turikoka i Hawaiki, e-i. 

E ai ra e, ma Rau-a-mahanga, 

Mana e whakarewa mai Tarai-whenua-kura, 

Ko Haumo, tukua te ngana i te tahuhu 

Ka hinga i reira te kau-whakatumutumu 

Ka whakamaikukutea, 

Ka manamana a Rakeiora ki reira na-ai. 

Ku* rongo 'no koe i mate Tu-whakararo,^ 
Ki te hika a Mouri-a-kura, 
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Come hither, O father 1 rest thee in my arms, 

Steadily gaze at the beams of the rising sun, 

For Tama-nui-te-ra still remains to us in the skies, 

Small be the tawa^ an ominous bird is the kurapo of Tawhiti, 

Left to us as a sign to prepare for battle, 

A shoal of Kahawai, abandoned to the sea, to Tangaroa ; 

No other signs beyond, 

I let thee depart in the forefront of battle. 

Thou are translated, O father ! even on Taha-tuna, 

The canoe of Manaia, 

Who scorning divine and ancient teachings 

Fell a victim to the crime of Rongo-tiki and Ari, 

Tupenu was slain, Moamoa fell. 

Numbers of the Pa-nui-arero tribe were slain. 

As fish within the sea, 

'Twas Uenuku-tamaroa who compelled the use of the sacred oven, 

And fell fighting on the strand, where Tawhiro-mai-Tonga 

And Kahu-kaka-a-Manaia, met the same fate. 

My younger brother, thou stood apart, by solemn rites dedicated to war. 

And thereby met thy death, woe is me ! 

Methinks that Rau-a-te-ao himself 

Might have led forward the small force of Rata, ^ 

And thus have slain Kiore-ti and Eiore-ta, 

To offer as a sacrifice for the blood of Wahie-roa, woe is me ! 

Rata sought them inland at the source of valley and fountain^ 

They burst forth, like the overwhelming deluge. 

To float the Pu-nui ® canoe in the Awaroa, 

At Pikopiko-i-Whiti. 

Tumuaki-nui-no-Whiti (temple and fortress) was stormed. 

Then burnt to smoke and ashes. 

The hosts of Matiti (heat, fire, and flames), fastened upon it. 

And bright light shone from the vengeance taken. 

For the death of Wahie-roa, ah me ! 

There fell Te-Moa-nui-a-kea (Uenuku's picked warrior). 

And the conquerors sailed from Hawaiki for ever, ah me ! 

Twere better had Rau-a-mahanga 

Have led them forward as at Tarai-whenua-kura, 

When Haumu let down the sleet and hail from the roof of heaven, 

Where fell numbers of that bold fleet. 

Their bodies bleaching, 

And Rakeiora exulted in a complete victory, ah me ! 

Thou hast heard, that Tu-whakararo ^ died 
For love of his mistress, for Mouri-a-kura, 
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Tangihia e Apakura ki te whanaa a Kam-tongia, 

He roroa Wai-rerewa kau 

Koia Pepemua, Peperoto, Fepetaha, Fepe-te-muimiiiy 

Fepe-te-rearea, Te Tira-toro-ngaham, 

Te Marama-i-whanake, ko Whakataa-potiki katoa, e-L^^ 

Nohoia e hapai-momnoua ki te whare-ahiahi, 

Patua ki te aruhe, runa ki te rama, 

Ka mate te Kahoi-mounga, 

Hikitia Te Uru-o-ManoDO, e, 

Ka mate te tini o Te Ati-hapai, 

Ka tipm to mate ki reira, na-ai. 

E Tonga ! e moe mai ra i te hau koe, 
Maku e whakarongo ki te manu, 
E korihi i te takiritanga o te ata, 
He tohu ao pea ki Hikurangi, 
Ki te wkai-ao, ki ao-marama, na-aL 



NOTES. 

1. — Tonga-awhikau, of the Axa-akaakii and Okahu tribes, went with a nnall 
party, and without consiilting the tohunga (or priest), or malring any preparations. 
He was attacked by a war-party of the Taranaki tribe, his companions routed, and 
himself captured and slain. The poet*s references to the battles of liaikokntei 
and Te-Uru-o-Manono, are simply to show that, although Taranaki aehisTed a 
great feat in getting Tonga-awhikau into their power, his anoestors did greater 
deeds in far Hawaiki in the actions referred to. 

2. — Befers to the dark and troubled state of the poet's mind on hearing 
of the death of the warrior chief. 

8. — I keu te po, ko Ranga-nuku ; he wahine. This is a proyerb : '* In the 
dark ages the violent shocks of war were on account of Banga-nnku, a woman." 
This woman may have been their queen. 

4. — As there are two distinct events recorded in lines 5 and 6, I will 
begin with the first. In another lament this sentence reads, ** Te whore a Jftm 
f roria ai Ketpa,** and the original story is as follows : — 

Ka noho te tangata rangatira nei, me tana wahine. Ka whanan ki waho tt 
raua tamaiti, he kotiro, mate tonu iho te whaea. Ka moe atu te tangata ra i 
tetehi wahine ; ka riri te iwi ki a ia, a, a, te tukunga iho ka whana atu ia ki te 
** Wao-nui-a-Tane," whakatu kainga ai mo raua ko te wahine. A, ka whanau mii 
ta raua tamaiti ki reira ; ka huaina te ingoa ko Miru. Ka akona tana tamaiti e 
te matua (he Tohunga hoki te matua) ki nga mahi nunui — ki nga karakia katoa^ 
mo te tua-whenua hoki ; te tangata, te aha, te aha ; te makutu hoki, no ka tnpn 
noa hei tangata. Katahi ka haere raaa ko te matua, ka tae ki tetehi awa — aws 
nui; ka whakamatau te tamaiti ra i te mana o ana karakia. Akuanei, ko te 
rakau-wehi e tupu ana i te taha o taua ana. Ka kite atu te tamaiti ra, ka kara- 
kiatia e ia ; mutu noa tana karakia, ko te hinganga o te rakau ra, tan rawa mai te 
kauru i tetehi taha o te awa. Waiho tonu iho hei arawhata mo rana. 
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And Apakura lamented with the family of Kuru-tongia, 

All tall of stature, descendants of Wai-rerewa. 

Hence Pepemua, PeperotOy Pepetaha, Pepe-te-moimui, 

Fepe-te-rearea, Te Tira-toro-ngahuru^ 

Te Marama-i-whanake, and Whakatau-potiki ^® also, ah me ! 

Quantities of food were stored in the council chamber, 

Fern-root in abundance, torches were prepared, 

The Kahui Mounga were slain, 

The Uru-o-Manono stormed^ 

Hosts of Te-Ati-hapai were slain. 

Forerunner of thine own fate, woe is me ! 

Ob Tonga ! sleep on 'midst the western breeze, 

Whilst I shall listen to the birds. 

As they sweetly sing at the break of dawn. 

In token maybe of clearer skies above Hikurangi, 

In the world of being, in the world of light, ah me ? 



No ka tae ki tetehi wa, ka ui atu te tamaiti ra ki te matoa, *' Heoi nei ano 
ranei tatou ? Eahore koia oka whanaonga i te ao nei P " Ka mea atu te mataa, 
** He tuahine ton, erangi kei kainga tawhiti e noho mai ana." Te rongonga o 
Ifim, whakatika toua atu, haere tonu atu ki te rapu haere, tupono pa ato ki te 
kainga i noho ai. Bokohanga mai e ia, ko nga tamariki tai-kaomatna e pinpin 
ana i te teka. (Tana mea te teka, he rakaa, kia roa ; na te rahirahi a mua, ko mnri 
i nni haere. Me here ki te pito mama te harakeke, ka pin ai i te one, i tatahi.) 

Te hokiaga o Mim ki te kainga, ka korero ki te matoa i nga mea i kite ra ia. 
Hanga ana e te matua he teka ma te tama. Ka whakamatau ia ki te whin i roto 
i te ngahere, kore noa ake e rere i te kino o te whenua, i te rakau hoki. Katahi 
te tamaiti ra ka haere ki te wahi pai, mania, ka piupiu haere, a, ka tae ano ki te 
kainga tangata ra. Ka pin etehi, ka piua hoki tana. Ehara 1 ka rere ra 1 a, 
ngaro tonu atu ki tawhitL 

Ko te kitenga o te toahine i a ia, hiahia tonu mai. Pupora noa nga tangata 
whenoa, kihai ia i noho, ka reia haeretia, a, kihai rawa i man. Ko te mahi tonu 
o te tamaiti ra he hokihoki tonu, te noho, te aha. Ka whakamomori te tuahine, 
mate tonu iho. Mohio noa iho raaa ko te matua, ko tona tuahine tera kua mate 
ra, ka whakatika ki te uhunga. Ka mutu nga karanga me nga mihi, ka oho atu te 
tamaiti ra, ** I muri i ahau, kaua e nehna taku tuahme.** 

Ka whakatika ka haere te tamaiti ra, ka kite ia i te waka e manu ana. Ka 
whakahan ki ana hoa ; ka hoea te waka. Ka hoe ra, a, tae atu ana ki te Berenga- 
wairaa, ka tau ki reira, ka tukua e Miru te punga. Ka ki atu ki ana hoa, *' E kite 
konton i te taura o te punga e ngaue ana, hutia ake ; erangi taria mai ahau i 
koneL" Katahi ka ruku te tangata ra, tatu noa ki raro, ka haere ka whakatomo 
ato. Koa kite mai ia i te whare e tu ana — no Kewa te whare, ko ia hoki te 
langatira — i roto te tuahine e noho wairua ana. Ka whakamatau atu ia kia puta 
mai te tuahine ki waho, kua oti mai hoki ana kupenga hei hopu i te wairua o te 
tuahine, kia riro ano i a ia. Kore noa ake te tuahine e puta mai ki waho. Ta 
noa ia i te potaka i te marae, hore ake to te tuahine wairua e puta mai ki waho o 
te whare. Katahi ka whakaturia e Miru te moari; ka tahuri ratou ki te moari. 
Mawai i roto te tuahine, a, a, kua ta mai i waho, koa hiahia ki te moari, a, ki a 
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Mim hold. Tangohanga ake e Mini, ka moari raua ; ka whakahau a Mira ki te 
iwi ra kia whakakahangia te rere o te moari. No ka kaha, whaowhia tonatia e la 
te wairua o te tuahine ki roto ki tana kupenga. Katahi ka tukuna e ia te moari ; 
tahi ano ka rere I tau rawa mai i waho. Ka haere, a, ka tae ki te taura o te ponga 
o te waka e manu ra. Ka whakangaueretia e ia te taura — kua mohio mai ona 
hoa — hutia ake, ka eke ki te waka, ka haere ki te kainga. 

Tae atu ki te kainga, rokohanga atu, e tangi ana nga tangata, hei aha hold 
mana ? Ea tae ia ki te wairua, ka whakatakoto atu ki runga ki te tnpapaku, kara- 
kiatia nga karakia, ka hoki haere te wairua ki roto ki te tinana, a, ka ora ake te 
tuahine. Ea matu tenei korero, erangi, no mua, no nehe, no mua ke — no mua noa 
ake taua roringa o Eewa.'' 

Trarulation. — There once lived a chief and his wife. They had a child bom 
to them— a girl — then the mother died. The man then took another wife, much 
to the anger of the tribe, so that the end of it was, he went away to the "Great 
forest of Tane," and there built a house for himself and his wife. A child was 
born unto them there, who was named Miru. The child was taught by the t&ihei 
(who was a tohunga^ or priest), all the supreme kinds of knowledge, all the 
invocations — those for the stars, the winds, for foods, for the sea, and for the 
land ; those relating to man, &c., (&c., and witchcraft also, up to tlie time he grew 
to be a man. On one occasion he and his father went out to a river — a great 
river ; here the child experimented with his powerful incantation. Now, there 
was a great tall tree growing by the side of the river. When the child saw it, he 
recited his incantations, and the completion of them was the fall of the tree, the 
head reaching right across the river. They left this as a bridge. 

After the lapse of some time, the child enquired of his parent, " Are we here, 
all of us? Have I no other relative in the world?" The parent replied, "You 
have a sister, but she dwells at a distant place." When Miru heard this, he arose, 
and proceeded in search of his sister, and happily came to the very place where 
she dwelt. On his arrival he found the young people throwing tekas. (The teka is 
a dart of some length, thin at the fore end, gradually enlarging towards the butt. 
The fore, or light end, has a bunch of flax strips tied to it — it is thrown along the 
beaches of the sea shore. It is a game of skill, he who throws the dart furthest, 
wins the prize.) 

When Miru returned home, he related to his parent that which he had seen. 
So the father made a teka for his son, which the latter first tried in the forest, but 
the flight was not successful on account of the roughness of the ground, and of the 
trees. The child then went lo a better place, to a plain, and there tried again, 
repeating his throws until he arrived at the dwellings of the other people. When 
the young people threw their darts, he threw his. Aha ! it flew indeed I and was 
lost in the far distance. 

When the sister beheld him, she at once felt a great desire towards him. In 
vain the people of the place strove to detain him, even following him when he 
left, but they caught him not. The young fellow frequently repeated his visits, 
but never stayed long. So the sister hanged herself till she was dead. The father 
and son (alone) knew that the girl was the latter's sister, and therefore went to 
the uhungay or " wake." After they had been welcomed, and greeted, the young 
man said, ** After I leave, do not bury my sister." 

The young man then arose and went on his way, till he saw a canoe floating. 
He then gave the command to his companions, and all paddled away in the canoe. 
They paddled on for a long distance, in fact to the Berenga- wairua (where the 
spirits take their last flight, at Cape Maria Van Diemen), where they rested, and 
Miru let go the anchor. He then said to his companions, ** When you see the 
cable of the anchor shaking, pull it up ; but wait here for me." The young man 
then dived, down near to the bottom, and then entered the cave (the spirit's road). 
He soon saw a house standing there — it was the home of Eewa, the chief of those 
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realms — ^within it was his sister in spirit-form. He endeavoured to indace his 
sister to come forth, for he had with him his nets to catch the spirit of the sister, 
in order to bring it back with him. The sister could not be induced to come forth 
however. He then commenced whipping his top in the court yard, but the spirit 
of his sister refused to come out of the house. Miru then set up a moari^ or Maori 
swing ; when many joined in the pastime. For a long time the sister remained 
within, but eventually came forth, seduced by the attraction of the swing, and by 
(the appearance) of Miru. Miru then took her in his arms, and they swing 
together, whilst he incited the people to increase to the utmost the flight of the 
moari. On reaching the highest point, he gathered the spirit of the sister into his 
net, then letting go the swing, away they flew ! and alighted quite outside (spirit 
land) and thence went on to where the cable of the floating canoe was. Shaking 
the rope — his friends understood the signal — they were drawn up, entered the 
canoe, and returned home. 

On arrival at the settlement, the people were still lamenting ; what was that 
to him ? Taking the spirit he laid it on the dead body, at the same time reciting 
his incantations, and the spirit gradually entered the body, and so the sister lived 
again. This is the end of this narrative, but it is of old, of ancient times, very, 
very old — the *' Deceiving of Kewa " is an old, old story. 

Briefly then, Kewa was a prince or ruler of the spirit world. Miru had been 
educated in all the mysteries, a full knowledge of which constitutes a perfect 
tohunga. By means of this knowledge, he, on the death of his sister, was enabled 
to follow her to the spirit world, where he captured her spirit, and bringing it 
back, succeeded in making it enter her body, and thereby brought her back to life. 
Meanwhile Kewa was completely foiled, and deprived of his victim by this action 
of Miru. 

6. — Ka rere Rongamaiy e-i. Rongomai was a warrior chief, afterwards 
deified under the following circumstances : — " He tangata mate a Rongomai, i 
whanake i roto i te umu i tona mouri nei, i a Tane-motoe-rangi. Te rerenga, tau 
rawa mai i te taha, i te marama. Hanga mai tana umu ki reira, huaina ana tona 
ingoa ko Hirere-ki-te-rangi. Taona iho a Maea ki reira, ka ea tona mate." Then 
again : — '* Mate mai Maea, he papa atua ; i taona ki te umu o Bongomai ki Hirere- 
ki-te-rangi." Having reached man's estate, the young chief Bongomai decided to start 
on an extended tour through the country. Accompanied by his brother and a small 
picked body of warriors, he set off. After journeying for some time, they found 
themselves surrounded by a large force of armed men, and being overpowered. 
Bongomai and his brother were wounded and captured, and their companions all 
slain. Under the direction of Maea an oven was prepared with the object of 
roasting the brothers alive. Bongomai was first dragged to the heated oven, and 
when about to be cast into it, he recited a powerful karakia, or incantation, and 
was caught up into the air and translated to the moon. In the confusion, his 
brother, whose bonds had been loosened preparatory to being cast into the oven, 
escaped. Having reached home in safety, and related the misadventure, and 
after the usual tangi for the dead, a force consisting of a body of fighting men 
started out under the guidance of the brother to chastise Maea and his people. 
They met in a narrow valley between two ridgy mountains, and after a long and 
sanguinary contest, Maea was captured, and the majority of his warriors being 
killed, the rest took refuge in flight. During the interval occupied by these 
occurrences, Bongomai, upon his lunar throne had provided two very large umu or 
ovens. Immediately after the battle an oven was speedily made and heated for 
the reception of Maea, who, after having his eyes gouged out, was dragged beside 
it His death, ignominious though it was, did not satisfy Bongomai. Therefore 
with another powerful karakia, he brought up the trembling form of Maea to the 
moon, and he himself cast him into the lunar oven already referred to, and thus 
was fully avenged. 
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6. — ^Aotea, the oanoe in which the anoeston of Tonga-awhikaii eame to New 
Zealand from the Islands of the Pacific. 

7. — This is the same Rata as mentioned in the Bey. J. B. Stair's paper, 
** Early Samoan Voyages,** vol. iy., p. 100, of this Joomal. 

8. — Pn-nni, Bata's oanoe. 

9. — ^This is the same Tu-whakararo as mentioned in Bfr. Shand's **The 
Moriori People,** vol. iy., p. 161, of this Journal. 

10. — Most of these names will be feond in the Moriori Traditions, quoted aboye. 
See p. 161. 

The rest of the lament is so full of references to the ancient history of the 
Maoris, that it would take a volume to explain them all. Most of the incidents 
referred to occurred in Hawaiki, before the migration of the Maoris to New 
Zealand ; or at least 600 to 600 years ago. The lament is a fair specimen of that 
class of poetry of which so many have been preserved, but they must be read in 
the original, and with a knowledge of the allusions, to be fully appreciated. 




THE MAORI AND THE MOA: 

NOTES ON SOME MOA BONES POUND IN A MUD SPRING 

AT UPOKONGARO, WHANGANUL 



Bt Elsdon Best. 



DURING a visit recently paid to the Wbanganui District, my 
attention was directed to a deposit of Moa bones found in a 
curious mud spring close to Matataranui, in the Upokongaro Valley. 
The springs, for there are several of them, are situated on a small 
alluvial flat, some three miles up the Upokongaro stream, and about 
ten miles from the town of Whanganui. The diameter of these springs 
is but six or eight feet on the average, one, however, being much 
larger, while another is but ahovtt two feet across. Some are on a 
level with the surface, while others have formed mounds composed of 
matter ejected from the spring. One of these mounds is some forty 
feet in diameter, and about twelve in height, on the top of which is 
the spring, overgrown with raupOf <&c., the whole having a most 
singular appearance when looking at it from the firm dry surface of 
the flat. I had previously seen such springs in the Sierra Nevada of 
California, where some of the mounds are as much as twenty-five feet 
in height. 

These springs appear to be deep funnels or holes, filled to the 
surface with liquid mud. Into some of them I thrust a pole of some 
twenty feet in length, without meeting with any resistance whatever. 
In the firmer mud at the side of the springs have been found many 
bones of the Moa. Unfortunately these bones have been obtained by 
several diflerent persons, with the result that the *^ finds " have been 
much broken up and scattered. Many good specimens are in the 
possession of various settlera of the district, while I, myself, obtained 
some by digging, and others through the kindness of the surrounding 
settlers. The whole of the valley of the Upokongaro has evidently at 
one time been covered with heavy forest, and I found remains of 
pukatea trees three feet below the surface, in the ground adjoining 
one of these singular mud springs. It seems probable that the birds 
have been bogged in these traps, and were unable to extricate them- 
aelyes. 

17 
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Other specimens of Moa bones which I now have, were given to me 
by Mr Humphries, and which he obtained in a deep gorge at the head 
of the Matataranui creek, in the heart of the dividing range between 
the Upokongaix) and Whangaehu valleys. Tlie remains of at least 
two birds were found in this gorge, which is a narrow cafion with 
steep cliffs, some forty feet in height on either side. No digging has 
been done at this place, and the remains found were exposed to view 
through the action of the waters of the creek. This last is a remark- 
ably interesting discovery, inasmuch as the gully is situated in an 
extremely rugged and broken piece of country, the whole of which has 
been until lately, covered with dense forest. I regret that time did 
not permit of my making any excavation in this locality. 

The old natives of the Ngati-Hau tiibe, when questioned on the 
subject of the Moa, replied : — 

'* Our ancestors in past ages saw the Moa, and hunted it for food. 
When the ancestors of Te Ati-Hau first came to the Awa-nui-a-Rua 
(or Te Wai-nui-a-Tarawera, both ancient names for the Whanganiii 
river), they found the Moa here. I have told you that the Koromiko 
was the only wood with which that great bird could be thoroughly 
cooked. Hence the saying : ^^o te koromiko te rakau % tuntta at te 
MoaJ The Moa belonged to this land, the Nga-paerangi hunted it 
before the days of Ao-kehu, of Tama-whiro, and of Tu-mata-kokirL 
Turi brought these birds with him in Aotea : the Moho, the Pukeko^ 
the Kokoreke, and the Moa-kirua ; these were a portion of the 
valuable freight of Aotea. The Moa-kirua was a small bird, 
resembling the Weka, and is ne?er now seen of man. Our fathers 
before us did not see it. There is a small bird which is seen on the 
banks of rivers and lakes, and the young people will tell you that it is 
the same bin) as the Moa-kirua, but they are all wrong. The name of 
this bird to us is Kohara-tito {Ko te ingoa o tend manu ki a ngai- 
maua^ lie koharortito,) 

*' Friend, this is another word in regard to that great bird, the Moa. 
Tou have seen the Rata trees in the forest, and how crooked they are, 
quite bowed down in fact. The reason of that is, that the Moa tried 
many of the forest trees as roosting plstces, and all those trees broke, 
until the Rata was tried, and that did not break, but was torn away 
from the tree which it clasped, and merely bowed down its head. And 
that is why the Rata grows in that position even in these days. 

" Friend, do not heed the voices of the ignorant, for in those 
distant times, when Hau-pipi traversed the great coast, and the brave 
warrior Ao-kehu slew the monsters, Tutae-poroporo, and Ikaroa, Wiwi, 
and Wawa, and even crossed the Sea of Raukawa to Aropawa and 
fought Te Tini-o-Ngongotaha, when those ancestors lived in the world 
of life, then it was that the Moa was seen by man." 



-=:^szz* 



SUPPOSED EARLY MENTION OF NEW 
ZEALAND. 



Bt OkOBQK CoLLIirOBIDGE. 

(Thi Jats-la-Qbandb Libkibt ahd Stticio, Waboohoa, Nbw Sodib Wilis.) 



A PAPER read twenty-five years ago, dealing with a probable 
pre-Tafimanian knowledge and discovery of New Zealand, 
lacking as it would all the cartogruphical and other documentaiy 
evidence and knowledge which has obtained in an especial manner 
precisely during that period, must necessarily be very much out of 
date at the present time. 

Mr. A. Hamilton seems to point to this fact when, referring to the 
ArabiHn gec^rapher £1 Edrisi's work mentioned in the paper in 
question, he writes : " Although further research may possibly prove 
that there is nothing in the work relating to New Zealand, the investi- 
gation will be the means of settling a matter which has been an open 
question for a quarter of a century." * 

I think most of the evidence adduced in the above-mentioned 
paper, tf not all, is made to rest on the similitude of the words Moa 
and SehtwcA. ' It is therefore only coincidence, not evidence, for 
Seimoah should be written Sitnurgh or Sirtwrg, as its Persian origin 
will prove. In the voyogesofSinbsdtheSailor, inserted in the "Thousand 
and One Nights," but now known to form part of a distinct Arabic 
work of geographical and historical importance, mention is made of 
birds of veiy large size. Sinbad's stories may easily have had some 
connection with the discoveries of gigantic eggs, or the sight of huge 
birds of some kind or another ; but his voyages certainly did not 
extend to New Zealand, being limited to the Indian Ocean, although, 
pwliape, extending to the Southern Hemisphere. Early Arabian 
navigators are known to have charted Madagascar, Bourbon, Mauritius, 

* See Dote H, vol. iv, p. 306, of this JoumaL 
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BodrigneE, and other ialaiids in the Indian Ooean, and most likely the 
Western coasts of Australia, as shown by Rnysch's Mappamundi of date 
1 508. Neither are the Simurgh or Simorg of the Persians^ the Garoda of 
the Hindus, or the Roc of Arabian story-tellers entirely fictitioas birds. 
They refer, doubtless, to yarious large birds found in difieiwit parts 
of the world. It is noteworthy, also, that birds of large sixe inhabited 
mostly the southern hemisphere, and many of them, now extinct^ were 
living at the time they were described, such as the Epycmi$ maximtu 
of Madagascar, called Roc, or Rukh, by Marco Pdo ; the G^ant of 
Leguat, in the Mascarenes group ; the Dodo, of Mauritius ; the 
Solitaire of Rodriquez; to say nothing of the large birds of New 
Zealand, and the Ostrich, Emu, and Cassowary of continental lands. 

But, with reference to the geographical knowledge of the Arabs, it 
would be impossible to say at the present stage of research whether it 
extended to New Zealand. On this subject, M. Vivien de St. Martin, 
the eminent French geographer, writes, referring predsely to EH Edrisi's 
map, a copy of which I forward : '' U est impossible de rien imaginer 
de plus informe. Pas de projection, pas de graduation, rien qui 
ressemble k une image r^uli^re oil Ton a eu ^gard k la v^rit^ des 
formes, des positions, et des distances."* 

El Edrisi's map (a.d. 1160), is, as you will obeorve, one of a very 
primitive type. The circuoifluent ocean surrounds the world as in the 
very earliest known representations of the world. The furthest 
country towards the east in the southern hemisphere is Ouak-Ouak, 
which, being in proximity to Sofala, would correspond to the South of 
Africa. Amongst the large islands in the Indian Ocean, Serendib 
corresponds with Ceylon, Ramy probably with Sumatra, and Malay 
with the Malay Peninsula, although represented as an island. The 
islands to the east of Malay must be intended for the various islands 
known to the Arabs, such as the East Indian Archipelago, and the 
^ice Islands. 

[Thoee interested in this qiiesti<Hi should stady ICr. CoDingridge's beautiful 
wofk on ** The Diaoo^ery of Aastralia,** puhliBhed in <Hie qoarto volume 1^ Hayes 
Brothns, Sydney, 1895. — ^Ennoas.] 



• M 



It is unpoesihie to imagine anything more desiitate of ahi^w. No pro- 
jeetion, no graduation, nothing resembling a regolar portrayal where attention has 
been given to the ooixeetnesa of shape, position, or diBtaneee." 




REMARKS ON THE LEGEND OF HONOURA. 



Bt thk Rkv. W. Wyatp Gill, LL.D. 



"fTIHE Legend of Honoura," bo ably tratuUted by Misa Teuini 
-1- Henry, and annotated by the Bev. E. V. Cooper, ie of great 
interart. From documents in my possession, I am sure that it was 
written down from the lips of the " wise men " of Raiatea not later 
than 1825. With diffidence I would venture to make the following 
remarks: — 

1. For the name of Oro's trumpet — "Oro-tana," translated "Oro- 
aver-abiding" (Journal, vol. iv, p. 267), I would give "Oro-god-of-war."* 
This " OrS " is the god " Rongo " of the Cook's Group. That " OrO " 
of Tahiti and Raiatea, Ac, is the "Rongo" of the Cook's Group 
was universally accepted by the " wise men " (uativea) of Tahiti, 
Raiatea, &c., with whom I conversed in 1852. The late Rev. Charles 
Barff, who landed on the island of Moorea in 1817, confirmed the 
statement of the natives. I am at a loss to understand how any one 
who has closely studied the dialects and mythology of the two groups 
can doubt it. To thb day one of the " kings" (ariki) of Atiu is called 
*' ROmit-Tane " — i.e., as the natives of that isUud will readily inform 
you, " Bongo-ma-Tane." The first Christian teachers on Atiu were 
natives of Tahiti, and so those islanders fell into the Tahitian way of 
speaking [0 RO ma Tane]. On page 136 (note) of the " Ika a Maui," 
l^ tiie late Bev. R Taylor, M.A., &c., there occurs the following: 
" Rongo, of the Sumara ; also called Rongomatane," or, as 1 would 
writa it, *' Bongo-ma-Tane. "f The Rev. John Davies, in his invaluable 
Tahitian Dictionary and Grammar (written in 1839, but not printed 
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until 1851, at Tahiti), says on page 259 : *< Taua^ s. the old word for 
war." Now ^^taua" has the same signification to-daj in the Cook's 
Gronp, ^ew Zealand, kc 

2. ** Honoora " is frequently spoken of in the Impend as ** Mani," 
translated (page 292) <' Backwoodsman." Should not ^'Mani" be 
identified with the god of fire, or one of kit hroikent The achieve- 
ments of " Honoara " are worthy of the wcHider-working MauL If it 
be objected that the god of fire is " Maoi," not ^ Mini," it is sufficient 
to state that the original MS., now lying before me, was penned by a 
native, and no native of 1825 would trouble himself aboat accents. 
I note that Mr. Taylor everywhere prints " Maui " without the grave 
accent; so the native who penned the l^end of "Honoura" in 1825 
for the late Rev. John Williams did not sin alone. We of the Cook's 
Group always use the grave accent to distinguish '* Maui," the god of 
the fish-hook, &c., from ** mduiy" the adjective '* left." E rima mdui 
iena » '* That is the left hand," &c. ; E tangata rima mdui a <* A left- 
handed man." 

3. *' Pofatu-vaa " (page 291) is rendered '* Darkness-Master-of- 
roots," t.e., dropping the *' v." A better sense would be obtained by 
retaining the " v " of the original MS., thus : " Po-fatu-vaa " = " Night- 
lord-of-canoes." Canoes travelling at night, out of sight of land, were 
guided by the constellations. 

4. On page 292, note 44, the interesting remark is made that 
''Tane was the great tutelar god of Tahiti before Oro became 
supreme." This strikingly confirms the statement made to me by the 
late venerable Rev. Charles Barfi^ and referred to in my book *' From 
Darkness to Light," page 64. 

5. On page 267 " Hononra " says " Here are my names ; Maui-tua 
and Maui-aro," which I translate '' Maui-behind and Maut-in-front." 

6. Page 271, ''His sleep was a very long one," &c. Evidently the 
whole story was allegorical, but doubtless founded on some real 
incident. 

7. Page 275, " The name of *Honoura's' spear is ' Rua-i-paoa.' " In 
the Mangaian story of "Ono-kura" = " Ono- the -Handsome " (the 
Hervey Group equivalent of " Hono-ura "), the spade-club is named 
" Rua-i-paku." See "Myths and Songs," page 84. The phrase 
continually occurring in " Myths and Songs," Te tini o Iva^ of course 
exactly corresponds with the Tini a Hiva in the song, so beautifully 
translated on page 275 j also in the song on page 283. Would Miss 
Teuira Henry kindly tell us where this "Hiva" isl The Hervey 
Islanders believe it to be " Nuku-Aiva " or " Hivoroa,"* 

8. I would translate the name of the god "Roo-mai-hiti " (on 
page 285) " Rongo-from-the-east," t.6., " Oro." 



* Miss Henry tells us it is a place in Baiatea. We feel sure this is the Biva 
mentioned in New Zealand traditions also.— Editobs. 
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The Ability ahown by Miss Tenira Henry in tranBlating this cnriooa 
legend whets one's appetite for her long-promised volame of Tabitian 
Legendary Lore. 

[We entirel; agree witb Dr. Oill that the Btor; ol Houo-nra ie foanded on 
some real bistorioal incideots. We have onl; to remember that manj ol the 
nunea in the legend are those ol historical oharaotera irho floarished in an age 
that can be indicated with tolerable eertainty. The foUowing Qames ol ruling 
ohiefa referred to in Eono-nra, viz., Tai'ihia, Tutapu. and Tai-te-ari'i, and there 
shown to be oon temporaries , are also known to the Barotongao historians under 
the names of Tangiia. Tutapn, and Tai-te-ariki, as will be seen b; referenoe to this 
Joomal, vol. i. page 26. Again. Tai-te-ariki (who there ean be little donbt is the 
game person) is an ancestor of the northern tribes of New Zealand, and was — b; 
Maori history — a son of Whiro (the Iro of Baj-otongaa history), adopted by Tangiia, 
one of the founders of the present tribes of Harotonga. It bas been shown (vol. ii, 
page 41) that Whiro flonrished about twenty-three to twenty-four generations ago, 
or aay about the year 1260. Besides the evidence qnoled, there ie more of the 
same nature that all points to the same oonulasioQ. Both Tangiia and Tutapa are 
referred to in the Eov. J. B. Stair's ■' Early Samoan Voyages," vol. iii, p. 106, 4c., 
and several of the names ot other old ■' Sea Kings " alluded to by Mr. Stair can be 
shown, from the histories preserved by the Maoris, to have flonrlHhed just about 
the same period of Polynesian history. — Editors. | 




NOTES AND QUERIES. 



rW] Supposed Samoan Cap. 

In note 80, Ptofenor Hntton Aika lor mlonnatioo on the whore sobjeot The 
loDowing qnoteiiao from a note of the Ber. S. KDa, lor many jean one of the 
best known Samoan miwHonariwi, throvs aooie Ugbt on the sol^eet : ** ICr. Stair 
eaDed my attention to the note 80, ' Ommo ee d Samoan Gap.' I reoognixe in it i 
eup worn as a pomshment in Samoa, in oMen timea. It was {daeed on the head 
and shoulders /ka oftfiden. I think Mr. Stair has some remarka about it in one 
of his diapters of * Flotsam and Jetsam.' They had queer modes of ponishing in 
Samoa."— W. Wtatt Gill. 



[87] The Word Maori. 

In ref erenee to note 85 in the last Jooznal, discoasing the meamng of 
the word noon' or wtaoli, I would suggest that while the wocd may mean 
" real " or *' genuine," it is capable of another interpretation in oonjunetion with 
kanaka, than the one Mr. Ljrons gives. He translates kanaka maoU as a "real 
kanaka" ** not a foreign imitation of one." Sinee kanaka simply means " man " 
or ^person," it seems strange to translate a **real man," as distinct from a 
** foreign, imitation man." It is here where I woold like to ask if the fall 
meaning of wuioU is brought oat. Let me draw attenti<m to the word sMoAt, in 
Tahitian, which I think is the same word as maoli or siaort. Only that in 
Tahitian its meaning expresses a something " peculiar to the place, island, or 
groap," and so would distinguish Vetweoi things as to whether they were native 
or foreign. Hence, in Tahitian, a ta^ata ntaoki (tan^ta wtaori or kanaka mooltj 
would mean a " man of the place," as distinguished from a foreigner ; hence 
ta*ata wuufhi would mean ** a native," as distinguished from (in these days) a 
foreigner or white man. Bfay not that be a reasonable translation of the 
Hawaiian also ? In this way the word siaoib* or aiaori just means a " native," 
hence the Maoris of New Zealand, Ac — ^E. Y. Coorau 

[The above is of course the modem meaning of Maori — ^just as given by the 
Bev. Mr. Cooper — but the question was first raised by Mr. A. S. Atkinson, as to 
the antiquity of the word as a racial term, and he suggested, with gieat proba- 
bility as it seams to us, that the word was used first to <iigtingniftii man from 
atmu or spirits. — Editobs.] 
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Proceedings of the Society. 

A MEETING of the Council was held in Wellington on the 12th May, 1896. 

The following new Member was elected : 
Henry Davies, Roslyn Road, Napier. 

The following Papers were received : 

138 The Common Origin of the Oceanic Languages, S. H. Ray. 
Z39 T}ie Malayo-Polynesian Theory, S. E. Peal. 
Z40 Three Myths from Samoa, Dr. J. Fraser. 

The resignation of Mr. H. Dnnbar Johnston from the Council was accepted 
with regret. 

The Hon. J. Carroll was elected a member of Council. 

Books, &e,t received : 

426 Na Kuleana a Pau^ Honolulu, 1881. From C. J. Lyons 

427 Rew£ Mensuelle de vicole d^Anthropologie de Paris 

428 AnnaUs deV Institut Colonial de Marseilles 

429 The Geographical Journal, Vol. vii. No. 8 

430 Comptes Rendus des Seances^ Sociiti de Geographies Paris, 1 and 2, 1896 

431 An Iroquois Condoling Council, Prof. Horatio Hale 

432 Na Mata, April, 1896 

433 The American Antiquarian, Vol. xviii, No. 1 

434 Journal of the Royal Colonial Institute, Jan.-Feb., 1896 

435 The Torea. March 14th to April 4th, 1896 

436 Bulletin de la Sociiti Neuchateloise de Geographic. Tome viii. 

A losETiNo of the Council was held in Wellington on the 16th June, 1896. 
The following new members were elected : 

C. A. Harris, London. 

F. C. D. Haggard, 26, Austin Friars, London. 

Papers received : 

X41 The MaoH Whare, Rev. H. W. Williams 

Books, <&c., received : 

437 Na Mata. May, 1896 

438 Journal^ Buddhist Text Society of India, Vol. iii, part 8 

439 The Torea, Rarotonga. April 11th to March 23rd, 1896 

440 Bulletin de la Soci6t6 de Anthropologic de Paris, 1894, No. 10 
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441 Joamal Royal Colonial Itutitute. Uarch-April, 1806 
443 Tramacltotii of tlie Canadian Itutitute. Vol. iv., part 2 

443 Arcbaological Report, Canada. 1894-6 

444 The Quien't QuaTterly, Canada. April, 1896 

445 The Funetiotie of a Great Univernty 

446 Catalogue du Numiiimatitche yeriameling. Batavia. 1896 

447 Tidtckrift voor Inditcbe Taal. itc, BaUiTia. Deel iiiii. 

448 NotuUnvand* dlgemtene en Btitawi. Deeliiiiii. 

449 Complet Rendue Socitti dt Geograpkie dt Parii. Nob. 3 to 7, 1896 

450 Reime meiiraeiU de I'EroU d'Anthropologie dt Paris 

451 The Geoaraphical Jounal. April, 1896 

453 Miltheilungm der AnlhropalogiseheiiGetelltchaft in Wien. Band 21, 25 

453 Annalei de la Facalti dei Sciencei de MarfeilUe. Tom. v., 1 to 4 

454 J oumalHoyal Geographical Society, Autlralia.^.^.'^.'Bn.-ati^. Jan. 1H96 

455 Traai. Royal Geographical Society, A-ustralia, Victoria. Vol. zii. and liii. 





THE MOEIORI PEOPLE OF THE CHATHAM 

ISLANDS: THEIR TRADITIONS AND HISTORY. 



Bt Alexander Shand, op Chatham Islands. 



Chap. IX.— MORIORI STORIES. 

The following stories tormed part ot vhat may be oalled the Uleratnre of 
the Moriori people. They relate to the doings ot theit anceatore in HawaJki 
before the migration to the Chatham Islands, a period which ib denoted by 
Ko Matangi-ao, as already explained. Sach a Beries ot stories was common 
to the Polynesian raoe; though difFering in detail, there ia a atrong family 
likenesB in the whole ot them. A knowledge ot them was considered essential, 
and formed part of the edncalton of the people. Moit, if not all, are baied 
on historical oocurrenceB, frequently overlaid and interwoven with the miraou- 
loQB BO common to the obildhood of all racca. Many of them are no doubt ot 
remote antiquity, but in the process ot time, have become localised, and have 
taken on local colouring. Frequently the deeds of the gods have in time 
come to be accredited to heroes ot a much later date, who bore the same 
name as the gods. This has occurred over and over again in Polynesian 
history, and it is now extremely difficult to separate the acts ot (hose who 
were truly historical characters and who lived since the entry of the race into 
the Pacific, from the deeds of the gods, or demi-gods, who Qourished before 
that period. 

Like all translations, these suffer from Ihe difficulty of putting into 
Eogliah, the ideas and idiom ot a people whose conceptions of thinRs differ 
materially from our own. It has been thought best, however, to make as 
close a translation as the subject admits of, and explain obscure parts by 



The Baptism of Rangi-uiki-wao. 

THE tribes giithered at Bakau-whatiwhati to the baptiRm of Rangi- 
hiki-wao, to eat the (c/tuaporo (food taten to indicate freedom 
from lapti). One people nnd another arrived, each with their pute,* 
And ft Budden gust of wind arose, a great gust, exceedingly so. The 
tree broke on which the pates vere suspended ; each chief rushed for 
his pMe, which were not caught by them. 

* Thejntff is a bag or receptacle tor valuables. 
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Ta-moana sprang for his pute ; in his hand it was (he caught it) 
Pe I lighting far away ! Forth ^ broke the word of Kahukiira : ''Ah, 
one valiant one shall ascend over Rakau-whatiwhati, thou only, oh 
child ! " (youngest bom).* Followed by Horop&p& : ** Those valiant 
ones are those valiant ones — these valiant ones are these valiant ones." 
Eahukura replied, "Ah, a real kura/" Horopapa followed, "An 
inferior kura (but this himself ») the heart is clear to Tchu " (or Tu). 

Tinirau was one of the chiefs (present) at the baptism of the child. 
Then for the first time Hine-tch-eweewe (Hine-te-iwaiwa, in Maori) saw 
Tinirau ; the desire^ for Tinirau entered into Hine*. Ektch people (or 
tribe) returned to their land. Tinirau returned to his land, Tongi-hi- 
tchi-atS(a). Hine's^ skin (complexion) was red (light, or fair 
coloured). Tinirau-Ariki's skin (complexion) was reddish, and he had red 
tinged hair. When Tinirau returned to his home in Tongi-hitchi-ate, 
Tinirau dreamt that his sacred bouse had been entered, and sent his 
children to go and see his sacred house. The children went in the 
canoe, and found Hine' in the house at Tongi-hitchi-ate.^ Hine's 
rauira (ornament of red feathers) flashed; the children's rauira flashed. 
Then : " Who is the stranger?" " Tis I, Hine' ! who is the resident?" 
" We two children, we two of Tinirau.*' "Where is your father?" 
" Yonder." " O go then you two thither, and tell him to come here." 
And when the children reached, at a distance, they called from the 
canoe : " Invaded is tlie land of Tapeirihou, invaded is the land of 
Tapeirihou." "Invaded by whom?" "Invaded by Hine', Hi'tch- 
eweewe-hingara-wharara, she says you are to go to her." Tinirau set 
out and reached. Tinirau's wives waited for him, and sent the 
children to look for their father; when the children arrived, they 
opened^ (lifted) the outside door, lifted the inside door, lifted the 
innermost door ; they went to see, " U-u I there are two legs, our 
father is dead." Three came out, " TJ-u ! our father is alira" Four 
came out, "Oh! indeed, indeed, he is alive." Hine' said to them, 
" Oo you two to your mothers, and tell them to come hither." The 
children went to their mothers and said, "You two are told to go 
yonder." "Yes, we will do so."® These women went, staying outside 
the house ; the children went into the house ; the children came out, 
and said to their mothers, " Ooi ! you two are told to go and get 
stones." "Yes, we will do so." Later on the children returned, 
" You two are told to go to get firewood, and light the oven." ** Yes, 
we will do so." " Then, you two go for coverings " (for the oven), 
and the coverings were brought. In a short while Hine' came out, 
resplendent in beauty^ to the soles of her feet. Mongomongo-tchu- 
a-uri and Mongomongo-tchu-a-tea rushed at Hine'. Hine' seized bold 
of them, two people (both of them), into the oven ; and those womeu 
were killed by Hine*. Tinirau lamented for his wives ; this was the 
lament : 
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Thou art dead, Mongomongo-tohn-a-iiri, trnly, indeed, truly, 
Thou art dead, Mongomongo-tchu-a-tea, truly, indeed, truly. 
As truly my voice said to thee, 
Mongomongo-tchua-uri, it is fulfilled, truly, indeed, truly. 

Hine' and Tinirau dwelt together, and their child was conceived and 
born. Hine' said to Tinirau, " Do not sent me without to be delivered 
of ray child.*' Tinirau did not listen. Hine' said, " Wait, and you will 
suffer.'' The house was made outside, and Hine was confined in the 
house. On her confinement, the fog descended, and in the mist came 
Rupe's people, to deliver Hine's child. Those people were pigeons i® 
from heaven, they came and took Hine', with her child, and (her) bed as 
well. Tinirau said, " Think of our child." Hine replied, " Later on 
you will go to the Tchuaporo." And so it was at the Tchuaporo, 
Tinirau saw his child, and his wife Hine', also. That woman was 
from the Wai oro-nui-a-Tane (the great happy waters of Tane). ^^ 
There is the mantis, and the butterfly, and the small and the large 
dragon fly, and the bronze-winged cuckoo, and the long-tailed cuckoo, 
and the black-headed tern or sea-swallow. These all are the things of 
that land. 



The Story op Muru-whenua. 

Muru-whenua, with his people and grandchildren, dwelt in their 
homes, and the report came (to them) of the young girls, Rau-kata-uri 
and Rau-kata-mS(a). These girls were not of a different people, they 
were of their own people (race). Then the grandchildren of that old 
woman went to those girls to get them to be their sweethearts, but 
the women would not look at them ; they said " To where (whom) 
come these ugly frizzled heads ?^ Go back again ! we will have nothing 
to do (or look at) with you two. Ugly ! ugly ! frizzled heads ! frizzled 
to your bellies ! " Then these children told the tale to their grand- 
mother, and said, " We two have been told (called) by our sweet- 
hearts, ' ugly, frizzled ' (heads)." Their grandmother said to them, 
" Go you two in to your ancestor, the Kawa^ of Muru-whenua." They 
went inside and slept. Their grandmother waited a while, and 
began (to sing) this thing (song) : 

Broad flat face, broad round face, 
Open then the Eawa-of-Muru-whenua, 
Now you stand beautiful from all ill taints * 
Forth goes my son, gotten from beyond PapS, 
Grow, increase with the winds ^ of your birth. 

Then the singing of Muru-whenua for her grandchildren ceased. 
When the children were let forth, their heads were quite smooth, the 
hair of their heads was long and wavy, and their faces become small. 
Then when the women heard their lovers had become beautiful — / — 
these women came to their lovers, to the lovers also whom they had 
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despised, and when Ran-kata-uri and Ran-kata-me came to their lovers 
— Pu ! — Ngongoro-kino (ugly-frizzled-head), and Ngongoro-i-takupu 
(frizzled to his belly), started and fled (made away), shouting from a 
distance, " We will have nothing to do with you two ; you two 
despised us (we two)." So these women killed themselves ; they went, 
threw themselves over a cliff, and died. 



The Stort of Maru-roa, Kauanga, and Tane-hape. 

Maru-r6a and Kauanga gave koko8 to their brother-in-law TCp6; 
the female kokos to Tepe, the male kokos to their younger sister Tane- 
hapS. Tepe returned to his home ; on arriving there he altered (the 
arrangement) so that the male kokos should be for him, the female 
kokos for his wife Taue-hape. Tane-hape said to Tepe, " My brothers 
will (would) not indeed give me the female kokos ; those are mine — the 
male kokos^ Tepe said, "No, they said you were to have the female 
kokos" Tane-hape argued with her husband Tepe : he would not listen. 
And that ended, Tepe said to Tane-hape, " Go and fetch me some 
water." Then Tane-hape went to fetch water for her husband Tepe j 
when down came the male kokos, and took Tane-hape ; PU ! — she was 
off and gone to Hukurangi. At daybreak next day, Tepe went to 
Maru-roa and Kauanga, and Tepe said to his brothers-in-law, " Your 
sister is taken away." They answered, " It was through you ; it was 
you who changed the female kokos for her." And Maru-ro* and others 
said they would seek for their younger sister, Tane-hape. Then they 
went with their brother-in-law, Tepe. When they reached Hukurangi, 
Tane-hape came forward, and cried out to Maru-roa and Kauang', 
" Return, return : I cannot get to you, I cannot get to you, I am held 
by the female and male kokos ; I am held by the land-monster 
(Ngarara) ; I am held down by the height of Hukurangi." Maru-roa 
and the others lamented on their canoe, and Tane-hape wept to thera 
from the summit of the mountain of Hukurangi. The canoe of 
Maru-roa cotilrl not get ashore on account of the surf, and the cliffs of 
that land : high cliffs which towered high up to the clouds of the sky. 
Maru-roa and party returned. With a crack of the axe of Maru-roa* 
and party at Tepe, they flung him into the sea, and they two returned 
to their home. They saw thoroughly the land of Tahiri, and Iria, and, 
others ; their canoe landed there. They looked, indeed, at the redness 
of the Karaka berries, of the Pohutu-kawa, at the flowers of the^ 
Kowhai, and the Mawhai, of everything, and other trees also. They" 
stayed there and learnt the incantations (karakias) of the priests o 
the land also. Tahiri and Iria were the chief men, Tchu-mate-haia^ 
Rongo, K&hii, Tahei, with many others. When they had acquired th^ 
information of those tohungas, and their incantations, then the^' 
returned to their (own) people. 
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The Story op Tchuk'(u)-i-a-Motoi. 

The report of Tamahiue-matchu,^ or Matu(a), came to Tchuk'(u)- 
i-a-Motoi,^ that there was a woman (maiden) in the sacred place 
dwelling at Motu-ahu, and Tchuk'-i-a-Motoi thought that he would go 
thither. Then Tchuk*-i-a-Motoi went in his canoe to the land of this 
woman by himself. When he arrived, he went to sleep with her ; but 
it was not concealed from them (the other people). When Tamahine- 
matchu's people saw it, the woman's people began (tried) to kill him ; 
but they could not overcome and kill Tchuk'-i-a-Motoi. They (them- 
selves) were the people slain by Tchuk'-i-a-Motoi. Numberless were 
the people of that race slain by him, and he also burnt their houses 
with fire, and their burial places, with the waste places, and the gods 
of that people were also burnt in the fire of Tchuk'-i-a-Motoi ; and he 
brought away with him the Tamahine-matchu to be his wife. This is 
all, although there is much more of this story (untold). He, Tchuk'- 
i-a-Motoi, was alone ; hence this proverb : " Tchuk'-i-a-Motoi indeed is 
he who goes alone to war, Tchuk'-i-a-Motoi only ; he only." 



(Expressed in the Moriori Language). 

KO TOHINGA I A RANGI-HIKI-WAO. 

Ka hui ka imi ki Rakau-whatiwhati ki ri tohing' o Rangi-hiki-wao, 
ki ri kai i Tchuaporo. K' hara mai tena imi, tena imi, tonS. pute, tonS. 
pute. A, ka put' hikiwao, hikiwao nui, nui tche whei. Ka whati t& 
rakau tarewftrewa ka pute ; ka rere tena rataunga (or huruhuru t6hi) 
ki ton& pute, ki tona pute, tchiei mau i a ratau. 

Ka rere ko Tu-moana ki tona pute, ki a te ririm* — Pe ! — a te tau 
mai i ko ! Ka rere ^ te ki a Kahukura, '' A -a, tahi td' e whano ku 
rung' o Rakau-whatiwhati, ko koe enak' E potiki ! " ^ Ka whai mai 
ko Horopapa, " Ko na ka to ene, ko na ka to — ko enei ka to enei, enei, 
ko enei ka to." Ka whai ake ko Kahukura, " A-a, e au-kura ! " Ka 
kapo mai ko Horopapa, " A-a, e au-kura nuno ! marama ^ t& ngakau ki 
a Tchu." 

Ko Tinirau i tche tangat' takitahi i tche tohing^ i tchia rimit'. 
Kanei kite ei a Hine-tcheweewe i a Tinirau ka rerg t6 mftt5 * o Tinirau 
ki a Hine'. Ka hoki ka imi ki tona whenu(&), ki tona whenu(&), ka 
hoki ko Tinirau ki tona whenu(a), ki Tongi-hitchi-ate, Kiri whero ^ t& 
kiri o Hine', kiri whero whero t§, kiri o Tinirau- A riki, maemae ka uru. 
Ka tae a Tinirau ki tona kainga ki Tongi-hitchi-ate, moe ake nei a 
Tinirau, taea tona whare tapu, e unge eti ei i o' tamiriki ka roro ka 
tchiro i tchia whare tapu ona. E roro wa tamiriki i rung' i ri wak^ 
potehi etu ki a Hine' i ro' t' whare i Tongi-hitchi-ate.^ Ka hiko ta 
rauira o Hine' ; ka hiko ta rauira o ka tamiriki. A, " Wari ko tore?'' 
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« Ko au, ko Hine'.'* " Wari ko hunu 1 " " Mauu, na Tinirau mauu." 
"Teh5 koa to korQ matchu tang ? *' " Tera." " O-o, koni ro ra ki rer\ 
ka ki atti k' haramai." A, ka tae ka tamiriki ra, inginei eneti karang' 
etil i rung* i to rauu waka, " Te-e te whenu i Tapeiri-hou, t6 t' whenu 
i Tapeiri-hou." " Taea ai ? " « T6 i a Hine*, Hi'-tcheweewe, Hingara, 
Wharara, ka ra ki mai ko k' hunattL" E whane ei ko Tinirau ka tae. 
Ka tari ka wahine o Tinirau ki aii, ka ung& S,tii i ka tamiriki ka tchiro 
i to rauu matchu; ka tae wa tamiriki, hurang'^ i te tau i waho, 
hurang* i te tau i rotd, hurang'(a) i te tau i roto rawa ; kO ro &tii ka 
tchiro, '*U-u! E ril'(a), ka waewae, ka mate kae to tauu matchu 
tanS." Ka put' etoru, "U-u ! ka or& to tauu matchu tan&" Ka put' 
mai ewha, " O-o ! koi, koi, ka ora ! " Ka me mei ko Hine', " Koru ro 
ra ki o koru metehine, ka ki &t(& k' hara mai." Ka tae wa tamiriki ki 
o rauu metehine, ki atu, " Ka ra ki mai koru k6 ro &ti!i." " Ae, a te 
noho^ nei." Ka tae wa wahine ra kO wabo o t' whare noh' ei; ka 
tamiriki ra ka ma ko ro' t' whare, ka put& mai ka tamiriki ka ki mai 
ki o rauu metehine, " Ooi ! ka ra ki mai koru ka roro ki ri pohatu." 
" Ae, a te nohd nei" Mai ko ke heoki mei wa tamiriki, " Ka ra ki 
mai koru ka roro ki ri wahii a, koru ka tahu i ta umu." '' Ae a te 
noho nei." " A, koru ka roro ki t' whariki." A, tae mai ka whariki 
Ka taro t5 wa ka put& ko Hine' ko wahd tapatii rakei ^ ki ri mata o ro 
waewae. Ka rere ko Mongomongo-tchu-a-uri rauu ko Mongomongo- 
tchu-a-tea ki a Hine'. K' whawha mai ko Hine' tokoru, ko ro' ta 
umu ! ka mats ka wihine nei i a Hine'. Ka tangi a Tinirau ki onfi 
wahine, ko tangi tenei : — 

Ea mate Mongomoxigo-tchii-a-ari, koi ra, koia, 
Ka mate Mongomongo-tchu-a-tea, koi ra, koia, 
Koi ra tau reo e ki atu ki a koe re 
Mongomongo-tchu-a-ori ka tauriar koi ra, koia. 

Ka moe a Hine' rauu ko Tinirau, ka hapu ta rauu timit' a, k' 
whanau. Ka ki Stii a Hine' ki a Tinirau, " Rura e ung* i au ko waho 
whanau ei." Tchiei huri mai ko Tinirau, ka ki etu ko Hine', " Taii 
ko' tchumatenga." Ka tchu t' whare ko waho k' whanau a Hine' ko 
rot' i tchia whare na. Whanau ei, ka tau ta kohu, k' hara mai i roto 
i ri kohu ko tc hung' o Rupe ki t' okowhanau i timit' a Hine'. Ko 
tchia hung& na pare& ^^ no t& rangi khia ro mai enei ka tang' enei i a 
Hine', rauu ko to timit', me re kohang* 6tii. Ka ki etu a Tinirau, 
" Hokaaro ki au, ki to tau timit'." Ka me mai a Hine', '* Taii, ko' e 
hunake ki Tchuapoix)." Koi eneti, no Tchuaporo ka kite a Tinirau i to 
timit', i tona wahine hoki, i a Hine'. Ko tchia wihine, no ro Wai-oro- 
nui-a-Tane.^^ Tchi reira ko tO Ro, me re Purerehu, me tc Hinakapu- 
wai, me t& Rangaranga, me t' Wharourou, me re Koeko^ me re 
Tara-mokora. Nunei ka me e tau ki tchia hunua. 
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TE KAWA O MURU-WHENUA. 

Ka noho a Muru-whenua (or Muri-whenua) ratau ko tona kiato 
me ona mokopuna i to ratou kainga a, ta mai t5 rongo o ka tamaHine 
aRan-kata-uri rauu ko Rau-kata-me(a) ki ka mokopuua a Muru-whenua. 
Ehnra i ta imi ke etu nona wa tamaliine, no ratau eneti. A, ka whano 
ka mokopuna o tchia kuia na, ki wa tamahine na whai tipang(a) ma 
rauu, tchiei anga mai ka wibine. Ka ki mai rauu, " K' hara mai ko 
whe ka ngongoro ^ kino nei ? E hoki ra ! e kor' mauu nei e ang' &tii 
ki a koru. Kaku! kaku ! Ngongoro kino ! ngongoro i takiipu !" A, 
i enei k' homai enei wa tamiriki na Id to rauu tupuna, ka me Stu, "Ko 
mauu nei, ka ki mai nei e o manu whaing^, ngongoro kino ! " Ka ki 
mai to rauu tupuna ki a rauu, ''Koru ro ra ko rot5 i to koru 
tupuna, i ri Kawa-o-Muru-whenua." ^ E ror' ei ko roto moe ei. E 
tari e to rauu tupuna, ka taro to wa tchutang(a) S,tii i ri me nei : — 

Konehi pariri, konehi parara, 

Hiwakina ra Eawa-o-Muru-whenua, 

Eanei ka tu poreitaka ana o maunga ^ parapara, 

Ea puta taku tamaiti houa ra ki tua no Papa, 

Whakatupu ki o matingi,^ herua ki to pito ngao. 

Nunei ka mutu t' okihakehaka a Muru-whenua mo ona mokopuna. 
Ko tc hiwakitang^ o wa tamiriki pehekg no' ana ka upoko, ko 
mehorotii ka uru o ka upoko roriki no' ana ka konehi. A, ka rongo 
ka wihine ki a rauu tane k' humaritii ; O ! k' hara mai wa wihine ki a 
rauu tane, ki ka tane hoki ka t5 hokokukS e rauu ra, a ta' mai a Rau- 
kata-uri, rauu ko Rau-kate-me ki a rauu tane, Pu ! ka ma ka rere a 
Ngongoro-kino rauu ko Ngongoro-i-takupu, pa S,tii S,n& ta kupu i ko, 
" E kore mauu nei e ang' §tii ki a koru, na koru mauu nei hokokuke." 
A, k' hokomatS wa wihine na, O ! ka ma, ka rSr3 ko roto pari, O ! mate 
etti. 



KO MARTJ-ROA, KO KAUANG(A), KO TANE-HAPfi. 

K' hoatu e Maru-r5a, rauu ko Kauanga ka Koko ki to rauu taokete 
(or pani) ki a TSpS ; ka Koko uha ma Tepe, ka Koko to(a) ma to rauu 
hnnau tamiriki mahine, ma Tane-h^pS. E hoki ei ko Tepe ki tona 
kainga, ko taenga atu ki reira k' hokore ko Tepe i ka Koko tO 
mana, a ka Kokouha i tona wahine, i a Tane-hape. Ka me mei ko 
Tane-hape, '' E kore kanei ongonei tata homai i ri Koko uha mangenei, 
tena tangenei na ko Koko to." Na ka ki mai ko Tepe, '' KaiorS, na 
rauu eneti e me mai mau ka Koko uha." K' hokotiko fttii ko Tane- 
hape ki to' tane, ki a Tepe, Tchiei huri mai. A, ienei ka hur' eneti, 
ka ki kta ko Tepe ki a Tane-hape, " Her6 ra e kawS i tche wai moku." 
A, ka whano ko Tane-hape ka kawg wai mo to' tane mo Tepe ; k' hara 
mai eneti ko tawiri Koko tango ene i a Tane-hape; pii ! — here ana ki^ 
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riro ki Hnkurangi. Ao ake apo, kH whano ko Tepe ki a Marn-ro' 
rauu ko Kauanga, ka ki etu a Tepe ki on& taokete. " Ka riro to koru 
tchuabine ra.'' Ka me mai rauu, " 2^au — nau hokohiti ka Koko uha 
mana.'^ A, ka me Maruro' ma ki ri kimi i to rauu hunau tamiriki 
mahine, i a Tane-hape. lenei khia roro enei ratau ko to rauu taokete 
ko Tepe. Ka tae ki Hukurangi, ka puta mai a Tane-hape karang* M 
a Tane-hape ki a Maru-ro* rauu mo Kauang', *' Hoki Stii, hoki &tii, e 
kore au e tae atu, ka u i au i ri Koko uha rauu ko ro Koko tau e ; ka 
mou au i ri Ngarara Whenu ; ka torohi au i titike nui o HukurangL" 
Ka tangi ko Maru-ro' ma i rung' i to ratan waka, ka tangi mai Tane- 
hape i rung' i tThI o ro maunga i Hikurangi. E kore eke td waka o 
Maruro' ma ki uta i li ngaru, i ri pari hoki o tchia hunu, ana pari 
tiketike hokopok5ki i aii ki tch ao o ta umu. lenei ka hoki mai ko 
Maru-ro' ma ku muri. Pera toki a Maru-ro' ki a Tepe e pange Stu 
ko roto wai) hoki mai rauu ki to rauu kaing'. Tumau kite ^tti ko t' 
whanau o Tahiri, o Iria ma, ka tu ki reir' to rauu waka. Ka tchiro 
ra mona ki tchia whero o tchia Karaka, o tchia Pohutukawa, ki ri pa& 
o ro Kowbai, o ro Mawhai, o tch aha, o tch aha, o na ka rakau hoki. 
Ka noho rauu i reira hokako ana i ka karikii o ka tohunga o tchia 
hunu na. Ko Tahiti, ko Iria, ka rangat' takitahi ko Tchu-mate-haia, 
ko Kongo, ko Kahu, ko Tahei, tena hoki, tena hoki. A, ka pauia 
rauu ka korero o wa Tohunga nei, me ka karikii, kanei rauu ka hoki 
etu ei ki ta rauu imi. 



KO TCHUK'(TJ).I-A.MOTOI. 

Ta mai t6 rongo o Tamahine-matchu(a) ^ ki a Tchuk'-i-a-Motoi^ tena 
tchia wihine, tchi li wahi tapu tchi Motu-ahu t5 nohoang* a, k' hokaro 
a Tchuk'-i-a-Motoi i aii ka whano i ki reira. I enei ka whano euei 
ko Tchuk'-i-a-Motoi i rung' i tona waka, ki t' whenu o tchia wihine ko 
ii enake. A, ka tae potehi Ctii e noho i Motu-ahu, hunatu ake nei ka 
moe enei rauu ; O-o — tchei e ngaro. A kite a tc hung' o Tamahine- 
matchu, ka ra patu e ta inu o tchia wihine ; tchiei te i a ratan a Tchuk- 
i-a-Motoi ki ri patu. Ko ratau tc hung' i mate i a Tchuk'-i-a-Motoi. 
Manomano, tini tc hung' o tua itni na ka mate i aii, tchungi etii hoki e 
ii ka whare ko ro tchi ehi, me ka tuahu, me ka tohor' ; ka pau hoki ka 
aitu o tchia i tch ehi a Tchuk-i-a-Motoi. Ka riro mai i aii a Tamahine- 
matchu, wahine mana. Nunei e tena eneti i tumu o tchia korero nei. 
Ko ii enak6 ko Tchnk'-i-a-Motoi anak^ ii ; koia t' hokotauki nei : *• Ko 
Tchuk'-i-a-Motoi koi k' here i tauu, ko ii enakS, ko Tchuk-i-a-Motoi 
enak' ; ko ii enakS." 
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NOTES. 

Thk Baptism of Banoi-hiki-wao. 

Beyond the mention in the story, there is nothing to show who Bangi- 
hiki-wao (sadden squall, or gust of wind from heaven) was. 

It will be observed that the names of the chiefs said to have been present at 
this ceremony of cleansing, or removal of tapu^ are those of several of the chiefs 
who took part in the incidents, which, according to the story of Eo-Matangi-ao, 
ended in their migration from Hawaiki to the Chatham Islands, and farther, that 
Tinirau and Hine-te-iwaiwa were present at the ceremony. The question arises 
whether this story is not inaccurate and confused, in thus mentioning Tinirau as 
co-existent with those who took part in the incidents preceding the general 
migration, when the Bangimata and Bangihoua canoes came to the Chatham 
Islands. The scene of the story of Tinirau and his pet whale, as given by the 
Maoris, certainly was in Hawaiki, but which of the various places of that name is 
meant is difficult to arrive at. Like the story of Tawhaki, to which class of legend 
it appears akin, it is perhaps a modification of a much older story, the original 
having been brought with them in the migrations from the west, and carried with 
each branch of the race on its dispersal in Polynesia. Although not mentioned in 
this legend, the Morioris had the story of a fish — KecC—vrith. a hollow in its back 
called Hine's seat, by which she was conveyed to her lover Tinirau (see Journal 
of the Polynesian Society, vol. iv, p. 39), showing that in combination with other 
Polynesian races the story of Tinirau is a very ancient one, and recited, as is the 
general habit in such cases, with local colourings and illustrations. 

In the present story, no mention is made of any name given to Hine's child, 
nor as far as I am aware, did the Morioris know anything equivalent to the well 
known Maori incantation, partially recited in Sir G. Grey's ** Nga Moteatea and 
Hakirara " (p. 166, called " Te Tuku o Hine-te-iwaiwa "), but more fully in Dr. 
Shortland's '* Maori Mythology and Beligion " ; nor have they any incantation for 
the safe delivery of their women ; with so many incantations on other subjects it 
appears strange no mention was made of any in this particular instance. } 

Tinirau's wives, slain by Hine, are also, with slight variation, the same as 
given by the Maoris. In a paper published in the " Transactions of the N.Z. 
Institute," by the Be v. Mr. Wohlers (vol. vii., p. 25), they are called by the 
Ngai-Tahu tribe, Makai-atua-uriuri and Makai-atua-haehae. It will be interesting 
to notice the close agreement in the main of these two accounts, separated by so 
long a period, even to the subsequent meeting of Tinirau and Hine. The Mangaia 
version of Tinirau and Hine (there called Ina) will be found in Dr. Wyatt Gill's 
** Myths and Songs " (p. 88) ; and the full account, according to the Maori 
tokungas, is to be seen in Sir G. Grey's *' Nga Mahinga " (p. 31). The Samoan 
version of Tinirau and Kae (there called Tinilau and 'Ae) will be found in the 
Bev. Dr. Turner's " Samoa, a hundred years ago," (p. 110), and in ** Les 
Polyn^siens " (vol. ii, p. 469). 

On Hine's confinement, the children of Bupe, represented by the wood 
pigeons, came to deliver her, and took both her and her child away. Among the 
Maoris and Polynesians, Bupe was the elder brother of Maui, and Hine was his 
sister ; therefore, if this story is correct, if the people mentioned were really 
contemporaneous, the story of the Moriori migration as recorded, must have 
referred to the departure from their original homes, before the arrival in the 
Pacific Ocean. This would appear to be the case unless it can be shown that 
there was a more recent Tinirau, who may have been named after the original 

19 
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one, and so have been confased by the reciters of the story. From the wide- 
spread acceptance of the story that would hardly appear probable.* 

1. — The translation here is given as closely as may be, bat the words ased in 
indicating that each person spoke — reret whai^ kapo — although idiomatic 
expressions used in animated and other descriptions of occurrences, do not 
appear at all forcible in a translation, as they are in the native tongue. 

2. — E^ potiki (youngest child of a family, although not necessarily young) is 
an affectionate expression used to indicate junior relationship, which as a senior, 
Eahukura felt pleased to notice. In this case, it was resented somewhat as a 
suggestion of inferiority, on the part of Horopapa and others who failed to catch 
their respective puteSt which Tu-moana did. 

3. — There was something omitted here, but Horopapa, in order to assert his 
position, wished to show that even if he had missed catching his ptUe, still his 
heart was clear to Tchu (or Tii), that he was an able warrior. 

4. — This word, moto^ is peculiar to the Morioris, and perhaps may be better 
rendered as the ** attraction of Tinirau struck Hine '* ; it is not equivalent to the 
word aroha. 

5. — It appears somewhat strange why the Morioris should have taken such 
particular notice of Hine and Tiniran's complexion. Apparently they both were 
very handsome people of a fairer race, which was considered worthy of special 
remark. 

6. — ^This evidently ought to be Tapeirihou. 

7. — Hurang(a), prize, or force up : Maori, kiiaranga. 

8. — Ae^ a te noho neU a peculiar idom, lit. ** Tes, we stay here *' ; t.«., are at 
(her) service. 

9. — Rakei : There was some little uncertainty about the accurate spelling of 
this word, but the meaning is correct. Another variation was tapat{u) i takaiiere, 
with the same meaning. 

10. — Pare or Parea, the wood pigeon, is said by the Morioris to have got its 
red bill o¥ring to the stain of Hine's blood, in its assisting to deliver her child. 

11. — Wai'Oro {=ora) nui-a-Tane : The Wai-ora has a very comprehensive and 
extensive meaning, under the similitude of living water, signifying the very happy 
blissful home of Tane, whence all bright things spring, and whence come the 
winged summer insects and birds. This Wai-ora-nui-a-Tane is constantly 
mentioned in Maori and Polynesian legends. See Fomander*s ** Polynesian 
Baces," (vol. 1). 

The Story of Mubu-whenua. 

As far as can be ascertained this is another of Ko-Matangi-ao tales, or 
legends. In the Maori legend about Tinirau, it will be remembered, that he sent 
a party of women to seek and bring to him Eae, the slayer of his pet whale. 
Their names are recited in many Maori legends ; they were, Rau-kata-uri, 
Bau-kata-mea, Maitiiti, Marekareka, Te Eomata-rangi, Te Whakapitau-mamaua, 
who by their spells put Eae to sleep, and took him to Tinirau. The Morioris do 
not appear to have any knowledge of the other names. Bau-kata-uri, however, is 
also a man's name with the Maoris. 



* We scarcely agree with Mr. Shand here. It can be shown that there is a 
good deal of evidence to prove that a chief named Tinirau lived in Samoa during 
the period antecedent to the dispersal of the £astem Polynesians from there, and 
it is from him that' some of the Maoris trace descent. Boughly speaking, this 
Samoan Tinirau flourished about thirty-four generations ago. — Editobs. 
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I. — Ngongoro-kitm ; Ufjly, boghy, or frizzled hair. From this ftnd other 
stories, such as the Legend of Jinirau, and the BapCiBm of Banfp-hiki-wao, it 
would appear that the Moriori ciriginal ideal of beant; wag that ol the athletic, 
tall, tait-skinned, wavj-haiied Poljneaian ; not, ae indicated in this ator;, the 
broad-faced, frizzy hair " hairj all over," dark, and agly type, snch ag these girls 
treated with such contamely, and who probably were of the Fapuaii type. 

3. — The Kotca-o-mani-iBltaaui was said to be a kind of box, hollowed oat ol 
wood, made with a alide lid, known only by name to the last geueratiou of 
Morions, in which precioas things were kept. It was a box of this kind into 
which the lads were supposed to have entered. 

3. — Maanna-parapara : literally anything dirty, or offensive, adhering to. 

i. — The sense here is given of this line : The allusion being to the notice 
always taken of the particular wind prevailing when a child was bom (the navel 
cord severed), implying that now tbej wonld grow handsome as if bom aeain. 

Tan Stobt or TaBUE'(u)-i-A-MoTOi. 

1. — Taniafaine-raatn(a), (or matchfi), the elder daughter, was the other name 
by which Maurea of Ta Uru-o-Monono was known, but this story (excepting in the 
similarity of name, and the tact of the lady being a virgin set apart by her people), 
is quite dissimilar to the former. In the first ease Maurea was taken prisoner, 
roasted, and eaten. 

2. — Tchuk'fii) means a sndden squall, or burst of bad weather. The Morioria 
were nnable to furnish any further information about thia peraon, or whence ha 
oame — they knew nothing further than that it was a Bawaild legend. 





THE STORY OF THE VISIT OF TONGA-ITI TO 

RAROTONGA. 



Bt Manuiri. Translated bt Arthur W. Browne, of Rarotonga. 



IN the remote past, Tonga-iti arrived at RarotoDga, accompanied by 
his wife, Mai-ove, who was also called Rangatira ; they came 
from Avaiki. There also came with them two servants, named Nu 
and Nana. These people landed at Yai-kokopu, in the district of 
Ngatangiia. Soon after landing, these four proceeded on an exploring 
expedition in this newly-found land, they ultimately reached the top 
of the mountain named Te Kou (the mist) : from here they had a 
splendid view nearly over the whole island. They then set to work 
and dug a well, and came across a spring of beautiful water. It was 
then agreed that they should let the flow of water run to the north 
side, to Avarua. Before doing so, however, they went for a further 
excursion, leaving Nu and Nana in charge of the spring. 

Immediately on their departure, a new arrival turned up in the 
person of Tou-tika. They got into friendly conversation, an«l Tou-tika 
practised the following stratagem, so as to get the flow of water 
diverted from Avarua to the Avana side, north east of Ngatangiia. 
Tou-tika persuaded the two servants, Nu and Nana, to take his side, 
and gave them new names ; he called one Tinai, and the other Pua- 
roa-iva, and issued the following instructions : ** In a short time you 
will hear your names shouted, to remove the reeds and let the waters 
loose. If the names shouted are Nu and Nana, you must not answer; 
but when you hear your new names, Tinai and Pua-roa-iva, then 
remove the reeds towaixls Avana, Ngatangiia, and let the waters 
flow in that direction." Having concluded this bargain, Tou-tika went 
in search of Tonga-iti and Rangatira. It was not very long before 
they met. Tonga-iti and Rangatira were much surprised to see 
Tou-tika, and inquired whence he came. Tou-tika at once assumed 
the lordship of the island, as if he had been there first 
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Tonga-iti would not acknowledge this, but insisted that he was the 
first to arrive. After a deal of quarrelling, Tonga-iti said he could 
prove his prior rights by his servants, whom he had left to guard the 
spring of water. This being jusfc what Tou-tika wanted, he said, 
" Very well, I will agree to their decision ; we will now go close to the 
well, and you shout out the names of your servants, and tell them to 
remove the reeds and let the waters flow. If they obey you, then I 
will acknowledge that the land is yours. If, however, you are not 
obeyed, then allow me to shout out to my guardians of the well ; if I 
am obeyed you must acknowledge that the land is mine." This being 
mutually agreed upon, they all approached the well. Upon a near 
approach, Tonga-iti shouted, " O Nu ! O Nana ! loose the reeds and 
let the waters flow." There was no answer. Tonga-iti shouted the 
same again four times in succession, hut there was no answer. It was 
now Tou-tika's turn, so he shouted, " O Tinai ! O Pua-roa-iva ! loose 
the reeds and let the waters flow." This was at once answered ; the 
reeds were withdrawn, and away went the flow of waters to Avana, 
where it flows to the present day. So Tonga-iti and Kangatira were 
beaten, and left the mountain on the track to Avarua. It appears 
that the reason Tou-tika got the best of Tonga-iti was, that he was a 
priest at the Marae " Are-vananga." 



TE AERENGA O TONGA-ITI KI RAROTONGA. 



Na Manuiri. 

E muatanga kua aere mai a Tonga-iti raua ko Mai-ove, koia oki a 
Rangatira ; ko te vaine ia a Tonga-iti, e o raua puke tavini. Teia o 
raua ingoa, ko Nu tetai, ko Nana tetai. I kake mai ratou i Nga- 
tangiia ; ko Vai-kokopu te ava i uru mai ratou ki Ngatangiia. E aere 
atura ratou ki te maunga, e tutaka-aere i . te enua, kia kite ratou i te 
tu. E tae atu tokoa ki runga i te maunga, ia Te Kou, kua akara aere 
atura i te tiroa o te enua e te tipoto, e kua tau i ta raua mata. Kua 
tuatua a Tonga-iti ki tana vaine, kia Rangatira, e ko ratou i tetai 
puna vai ki runga ia Te Kou. Kua ko iora ratou i te puna vai, e oti 
akera. Kua karanga a Tonga-iti ki te vaine, '* E tuku ki ea te vai ? " 
" E tuku ki Avarua." Kua akanoo iora a Tonga-iti i nga tavini i raro 
i te vai ei kiriti ei te kakao me kapiki mai raua. Noo iora nga tavini^ 
H/&re atura a Tonga-iti e te vaine. 

Kare i roa kua tae mai a Tou-tika, kua ui atura ki nga tiaki-vai, ia 
Tonga-iti e te vaine. Kua tuatua nga tiaki-vai ki aia, " Kua aere atu 
na." Kua ui mai ra a Tou-tika i ta raua angaanga i akonaia ai raua. 
Kua akakite mai ra raua, e tiaki-vai. Kua apii atura a Tou-tika ki te 
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pikikaa ; kua akakite a Ton-tika kia raua i tana i rave ia raua, e ingoa 
ke tana ka to|)a no raua, ko Tinai to tetai, ko Te Pua-roa-iva to tetai. 
Kua ako atura a Tou-tika ia raua, auraka raua e id mai me kapiki msd 
a Tonga-iti ia i*aua, '* E me kapiki atu au i o korua ingoa, 'e Tinai ! e 
Pua-roa-iva ! kiritia te kakao', ei reira korua e kiriti ei, ka tiiku korua 
te yai ki Avana." I reira kua akatika atura nga tiaki-vai i ta Tou- 
tika i akoako mai kia raua ra ; am atura a Tou-tika ia Tonga-iti ma te 
vaine i reira. Kua kapiki atura a Tou-tika ia raua, <'£, noea korua i 
kona 1 Naai korua i omai ki kona V* Kua akapera katoa a Tongariti 
ma te vaine kia Tou-tika ; kua tauetono iora ratou i reira. Te 
karanga atu ra a Tou-tika kia Tonga-iti ma te vaine e, nona te enua. 
Te karanga atu ra a Tonga-iti ma te vaine kia Tou-tika, no raua te 
enua. Kau tauetono na iora ratou ; e keta a Tou-tika nona te enua, e 
keta e Tonga-iti ma te vaine, no raua te enua, " Tena ta maua akairo." 
Kua karanga atura a Tou-tika kia raua, '* Ina korua ! kapiki i ta 
korua tiaki i te vai ta korua i vaio, i te ioanga mai kia korua, ka 
kapiki ei au ki taku i vaio i raro i te vai i o raua ingoa, na te id mai i 
taku kapiki a, noku te enua, kia kapiki korua i te ingoa o ta korua i 
vaio i raro i te vai, ei kiriti ei i te kakao, i te akarongoanga mai i to 
korua reo, a, no korua te enua." Kua kapiki atura a Tonga-iti, " £, 
Nu e ! e Nana e ! kiritia te kakao." Kare i d mai, e a kapikianga, 
kare i d mai. Kua karanga atu a Tou-tika kia Tonga-iti, '* Kia kapiki 
au, ko nga ingoa o nga tiaki-vai, 'e Tinai e ! e Te Pua-roa-iva e I kiritia 
te kakao'." Kua kiriti nga tiaki i te kakao, kua tae te vai i reira ki 
Avana, kua riro te re ia Tou-tikL Kua eke i reira a Tonga-iti ma te 
vaine ki tai i Avaiua. Te mea i riro ei te re ia Tou-tika, e taunga 
aia i te marae ra, ko Are-vananga, no reira aia i kite ei i te pikikaa. 




THE MAORI WHARE: 
NOTES ON THE CONSTEUCTION OP A MAORI HOUSE. 



Bt the Ret. H. W. Williahb. 



THE gennraJ appearance of a Maori vshare is still familiar to all 
who are acciiatomed to seeing the Maori in fais own home ; 
bnt cormgated iron and milled timbers threaten its appearance, as 
snrelf as iron tools have affected the method of conatrnction. The 
appearance of a whare was tolerably uniform in all districts, but 
different tribes excelled in diSerent points of detnil : the Nga--Fuhii 
for instance, was an artist in raupo work and thatching, while the 
Ngati-Poron was renowned for carved work and painting. The 
information in these notes was mainly derived from the Rev. Mohi 
Tnrei, of Waispii, one of our corresponding members, and must, 
therefore, be taken as referring in the first place to the whare as built 
by the Ngati-Porou tribe, It is ho\\e,A that their appearance is not 
too late to elicit information with regard to whores in other districts, 
as it may be found that there were interesting differences in the 
practice of different tribes. 

A tohare conBisted of a framework of timber, carefully notched, and 
lashed together with flax, the wall spaces being filled in with screens 
made chiefly of kakaho, the reeds of tbu toetoe plant {Arundo 
conspicua), the whole being covered with bundles of raupo (Typha 
anyugtifolia), bound on with strips of flax (Phormium Unax). 

No mpan part of the work consisted in the collection and prepara- 
tion of the materials. The raupo had to be out in the ninth month 
(March), the UKtoe of various sorts to be collected, the kakaAo 
prepared, and the timber felled and dressed. This latter presented the 
main difficulty, and was often done a jconsiderable time — years even — 
beforehand ; and of course in many bases the question of transport 
over great distances had to Ih* faced. Tiie trees were felled liy meuns 
of fire, split with wedges, known as wa pipi, ora wltakatangilangi, 
and ora tvahi, which were inserted in succession and driven home wiUi 
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a maul, ta (these wedges were respectively about three, six, and nine 
inches in length, made of hard wood, bound with flax at the wide end 
to prevent splitting). The timbers were shaped roughly by means of 
fire, and finally finished with the stone adze, tarai, which in this 
district had a head of koma. If the wliare was an important one, and 
ornamented with carving and painting, all this, which must have been 
a very laborious undertaking, was completed before the various parts 
were put together. 

When the materials were ready, the site was prepared. The 
ground was levelled in the first instance by eye, then at the first heavy 
rain, depressions were rendered visible and filled in. The plan of the 
building was invariably oblong ; the proportion of the sides apparently 
depending on the taste of the tohunga who was architect. Difierent 
methods of whanganga (measuring) prevailed in difierent districts ; on 
the west coast measurement was by takoto* on the east coast by 
fathoms, maro. Anything over four maro would be considered a 
large whare, but apparently houses were made as large as kumiy or ten 
maro. The lines for the two ends, known as roro, the front, and 
tuarongoy the back, were first laid down, and the building squared by 
measuring the diagonals, haurokl. Finally, for some occult reason, the 
comer A (see i)lan) was displaced a very slight distance towards D. 
The sides of the open porch, or whakamahau, were not a continu- 
ation of the sides of the house, but were on parallel lines a few inches 
within the others. 

The next business was the erection of the main posts, or pau-tcihUf 
for the support of the ridge-pole, tahu or tahuhu. These were trunks of 
trees, either whole or split in half, with the inner convex faces carved 
or more often painted, and stood in the middle of the roro and ttMrongo 
respectively, that at the roro being perceptibly higher than the other 
to allow the smoke to escape at the front of the house. Some 
ingenuity was displayed in erecting these posts. The hole was dug, 
and the post brought up to it and laid face downwards inside the 
whare ; a heavy slab of wood, the tuavxtUy was placed in the hole 
against the foot of the post ; the head of the post was first raised by 
lifting, and then by hauling on two heavy ropes, the advantage made 
in hauling being secured by a pair of shears, tokorangi, placed under 
the post, and worked gradually forward towards the hole ; a third 
rope fastened to the head of the post served to guide it as it rose ; when 
the post was perpendicular the tuauau was removed, the hole filled in, 
and the earth rammed down.f 



* Takoto, the length from the foot to the hand extended beyond the head as 
the measurer lay at full length on the ground. 

t In some houses the parts of the main posts within the ground were 
surrounded with slabs of pojiga (fern-tree), which being almost imperishable, 
preserved the posts ; such slabs were called turihunga. — ^Editors. 
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The tdhu, or ridge-pole, was in one piece, and about ten feet 
longer than the tvhare proper. Its section was an obtuse isosceles 
triangle, the apex uppermost In a large house it might be two feet 
or more in width, and must have been of considerable weight. The 
difficulty of raising it to its position on the ponrtahu was overcome by 
the use of tokorangi at each end, a scaffolding, rangitapu, being 
erected to support it in different positions, until it finally rested on the 
flat tops of the pou-iahu^ the rear end resting on its post, while the 
excess mentioned above projected in front of the whare. This extra 
ten feet of the tahu was carved to represent a conventiouHl human 
fignre^ pane^ while the part between the posts was painted with a scroll 
pfttfeem, howhai. The tahu was retained in its position by stout pins 
driven through either side into the posts, also by lashing to sunk eyes.* 

During the work of building, the tahu was supported between the 
posts by one or two temporary supports, tokotoko ; these, when the 
building was completed, were replaced by the pou-tokomanau>a, a post 
much lighter than the pou-tahu, generally squared through the greater 
part of the length, with the lower part carved to represent a human 
flgme^ the result in many cases being very realistic! In some whores 
there may now be seen a light pole supporting the projecting end of 
the iahu^ but this formed no part of a regulation Maori whare. 

The framework of the sides, pahitara, consisted of upright slabs of 
wood set in the ground. These slabs, poupou, were from one to three 
ieet wide, from three to nine inches thick, and of such a height as to 
m»ke the pitch of the roof about thirty degrees. Of course as the 
pauiahu were not of the same height the poupou had to be graduated 
aooordingly. In oixlinary houses the height of the poupou above 
ground was somewhat under six feet, but in special cases has been 
made as much as thirteen feet. The poupou were flat or slightly 
conv e x on the inner face, which was sometimes elaborately carved 
with conventionalized figures of ancestors, sometimes painted, and 
■ometimeB slightly relieved by notches along the edges. The edges of 
each poupou were rebated from behind ; and at the top there was a 
lemieircular depression, the rua-whetu, to receive the end of the rafter ; 
in niall houses this, depression was about half the width of the 
pompou. When in position the poupou leaned slightly inwards, and 
weie each buttressed behind with a hirinaki, a rough piece of split 
timber set in the ground, and lashed to eyes near the upper end of the 
ptmpou. The poupou were of course set opposite one another at even 
distances, starting from the comers by the tua/rongo. The four 
poupou at the comers of the house were tapu. The intervals were, as 
a rule, a little wider than the poupou^ and were invariably of an odd 
number inside the whare, and an odd number also — ^generally three — 
in the whakamahau. Not infrequently the poupou nearest the front 

* Possibly some reader may obtain the name of these eyes, 
t A long whare might have two pou-tokomanawa» 

20 
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wall was split down the middle with its corresponding rafter, half 
being inside the house and half in the ])orch, thus making in all an 
odd number of poupou on each side of the house. 'Jlie upper ends of 
the poupou were secured to a batten, kaho-paetara^ placed behind the 
poupou and lashed to notches or holes in the corners of each. 

The framework of the tuarotigo consisted of uprights, epa^ set in 
the ground similarly to the jwupou, except that they were set verti- 
cally. Tliere were, of course, the same number on either side of the 
pou-tahu^ generally three, in the case of a large wlvare as many as five. 
The height was fixed by the heke-tipi, a board placed on its edge, and 
extending from the top of the pou-tahu to the top of the poupou ; each 
epa was lashed to the lower edge of this board. 

The roro was similar to the ttiarongo, but with a frame for the 
door, tatau, on the right ^ of the pou-tahu, looking outwards, and one 
for the window, matapihi or pihanga, on the left ; the epa being cut 
away to leave room for these frames. 

A skirting-board, papaka, was formed by slabs placed between the 
poupou. These slabs were rebated from the front at the ends to come 
flush with the faces of the poupou, and from the back along the upper 
edge to correspond with the rebate on the sides of the poupou. 
Similar boards were placed between the epa of the two ends of the 
whare. 

The door, tatau, was rarely more than two feet wide and four feet 
high, and consisted of a slab of wood about two inches thick. It was 
opened by sliding the slab from the pou-tahu into a recess built in the 
wall. When the wlmre was closed from without, the cord holding the 
door was fastened in a knot, rum oho tuwhere. Many owners had 
their special knots, which were highly complicated to serve as burglar 
detectors. When closed from the inside the door was secured by a 
peg,t and rattling was prevented by a wedge, t 

The door-frame consisted of the paepae, or threshold, a piece of 
timber in length rather more than twice the width of the door, and 
squared about twelve inches by twelve inches, having a groove, toanga, 
on its upper face to carry the door. Upon this stood the jambs, 
whakawas, (roughly morticed to the sill and taupoki), which pVojected 
front and back to form a moulding ; the two whakawae were flanged, 
as shown in section No. 6, the front edge being generally ornamented 
with carving. The left-hand jamb (looking outwards) stood close against 
the povr-tahu, the right-hand one was in two pieces, which stood on 
either side of the groove in the paejyae. Over the whakauxte lay a 
horizontal slab, the taupoki, while the front of the doorway was 
finished off by a carved slab, the korupe, or kororupe, which rested on 

* This is the invariable position with Ngati-Porou : do pictures representing 
the other arrangement show another custom elsewhere, or want of observation 
in the artist ? [We think the latter supposition is right. — Editors.] 

t Some member may possibly be able to supply the names for these. 
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the carved edges of the whakawae. The korupe was not put in its 
place until the spaces in the walls had been filled in with raupo. The 
recess into wliich the door slid was lined with light horizontal battens, 
to prevent the door injuring the packing of the walls. The arrange- 
ments for the window, wliich was about two feet by two feet, were 
in all respects similar to those for the door ; except that of course the 
window slid to the left. The sill was flanged on the outside similarly 
to the jambs. The usual height from the ground was such that a man 
sitting could barely see out. 

After the poupou had been allowed to stand in the ground some 
time so as to get well set, the rafters, heke, were put into position. 
These were flat on the upper, and rounded on the under face. They 
were not as a rule straight, but curved slightly upwards throughout 
their whole length, or curved at either or both ends, and straight 
through the remainder of the length. The under side was frequently 
ornamented with a painted scroll pattern. The lower end of the 
rafter was cut into a tongue, teremu, to fit the depression, ruorwhetu, 
in the poupou. The Iieke against the roro was like its corresponding 
poupoiif sometimes split and placed half inside and half outside the 
tjohare. The rafters were kept in place by lashing the lower ends to 
the poupmi and the upper ends to one another over the tahu, and in 
some cases to a lighter beam, the tahu-iti^ which lay along the tahu. 

The front edge of the walls was protected by slabs, avM, which 
had a wide rib at the back near the inner edge, and the front, as a rule 
carved to conventional form. The amo supported the lower ends of 
the barge-boards, maihi. The maihi had near the lower edge of the 
back a projecting rib, papawai (corresponding with that of the amo\ 
which rested against the foremost rafter, or in some cases replaced a 
rafter. The maihi were carried beyond the amo ; the projecting part, 
known as the raparapa, beinjj; carved with a pierced pattern, which 
formed over the amx) a shallow mouth fitting over the head of the figure 
in the amo. The upper part of the barge-boards was finished plain, and 
ornamented with painting. The junction of the barge-boards was 
covered by a carved flat face, the koruru, which was adorned with 
feathers, and sometimes surmounted by a full length figure, the 
tekoteko. The koruru^was kept in place by a boss at the back which 
was pierced horizontally, by a pin behind the maihi. 

The wood-work of the roof was completed by laying on the rafters 
horizontal battens, kaho. Of these there were an even number on 
each side, the upper and lower one on each side being called kaho 
pdtu. The kalio^atu were respectively contiguous to the tahu and kaho- 
paetara. The kaho were first kept temporarily in position by cords 
between the rafters passing over the ridge-pole. These cords, which 
were known as kaumahaki, were replaced by the permanent supports, 
tataki, ropes passing over the tahu and down the back of each heke, 
being knotted to each kaJio, and the ends made fast to the backs of 
the poupou. 
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Thtt oorering of tJbe frmmevork iiiTolwd mewtsnl proccwca. For the 
roo^ tuanmi^ the hakako (reeds of toeloe) were lashed evenly to Utha, 
celled harap% whidi weie pleeed mk diitencei eocreipoiiding with those 
of the ioAo. The acreois thus formed were kid, with the laths 1lppe^ 
iD0Bi» Qfion the hako^ to which ther were caiefollj boand bj strips 
of flax. The flax was passed frooi above^ carried diagonally 
acnns the kako^ up throoxh the kakako^ and over the karapi; a 
second, and somcCinies a third, stztdi was taken at a distanrfr of aboat 
two indies, and the same repeated at short intervalsL When the 
whole roof was coTered in this wa j it was strewn with rampo^ in lajen 
known as tmdkmri ; these lajers were kept in place bj strqis of flax 
tied to the karapi, Orer the tmakmri were laid bandies of raupa^ 
aramaii, the fxtwess of laying whidi was known as noMi^ and over 
these were lajers of toeice^ aratuparu, then orsnolt again, and so on 
altematelj, nntQ it was judged that the roof was of soflieient 
thickness. Orer all was j^aced a thatching, araufkiuwkiu^ of ioeioe, 
the laying of which was caUed lopoliL It was foond that ioetoe^rakau, 
a variety loond in the bosh, was more durable than tmrtrm kakaho, or 
Mpobhiamgata. In the best dass of house the ridging was farther 
protected by a turikunga of pon^a^ fronds of tr e e-fe rn.* The thatching 
was protected from damage by the wind by oka vines, placed lattice- 
wise acroes the roof; this open lattice-woik was called lalamt.t In 
smaller houses light rods of tnaauka took the |Jaoe of the aka. The 
poTK, or eaves, were made sufficiently prominent to throw the water 
off the walls. 

The places of the walls between the paw^fou were filled in with 
lattioe-woric panels, known as iukuiuku . The iukmiuku consssted of 
light horizontal laths, kako4arai^ half inch to one inch wide, whidi 
were closely laced to vertical needs, kakako^ with narrow strips of 
kiekie (FreyeiniUia Bafiknt)^ white, or dyed black, and occasionally 
with pimgao {peamowekemiu liUaralis) a rich orange-ctdoored grass; 
but where these were not procurable flax was nsed. The laths of the 
imkuiuku were sometimes painted red and black, foor, or some even 
nnmber of one colour together, and an equal number of the other 
colour following. In making the iukutuku each lath was lashed to 
each reed, a variety of stitches being used. Jf the stripe of kiekU 
formed a cross on the lath in front of each reed the stitdi was called 
pukonoki^Eua. Sin^ stiches were known as wkakarua kopUo^ or 
iapuad-koMiuka^ according as they formed diamonds or zig-ssg lines 
either vertical or hoiiaontal ; the pattern formed by the latter stitch 
was also sometimes called wa/ewaepakura. In well-made jukutuku^ 
a rounded rod, tumaiakSkuki^ ran up the middle of the fooe of each 



* (?) Slabs of .poiv«.—Si>iToa8. 

t In the north this end was aeeured by the use <tf thidL ropes of 

of dimhing %enk^L^$oihm mmadrntmrn)^ idiidi sie there esUed fsotoo. 
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psmel. It was lashed to the laths by close stitches, crossing in front, 
each stitch passing over two or three laths ; this lashing was known as 
pihapiha mcmgo. Further ornamental effects were produced by 
alternate use of black and white kiekie. The two patterns most 
commonly used were a succession of chevrons, kaokao, and a step 
pattern, paiUama. Other more elaborate patterns were designated 
kuratoa wafjoawatoai, tdkdrdrautau^ 6ic, The tukutuku when com- 
pleted was framed in the rebate of the poupau and papaka ; horizontal 
battens, four, five, or more in number, being lashed to the backs of the 
poupou to keep the panels in position. Warmth was obtained by 
means of vertical bundles of raupo, called tupuni, which were lashed 
to the battens just referred to. The front wall was finished off with 
kakaho reeds, neatly held in place with cords of whitaUf or prepared 
flax. For the sake of effect ornamented reeds were placed at even 
distances, the ornamentation being produced by winding strips of 
green flax spirally round the reed and then smoking it and removing 
the flax. 

Finally across the entrance to the porch was placed a stout piece 
of timber, the paepae kainga-awha^* about eighteen inches by four 
inches, lying on its edge. 

An explanation has been suggested for the position of the door and 
window, that it afforded those in the tohare the advantage in the case 
of attack. In some whares a small aperture was made in the roro^ 
under the eaves on the door side, and through this aperture the ends 
of the long fighting-spears projected into the whakamdhau. So that 
in case of a surprise the warrior could snatch up his spear without 
delay in his right hand, as he rushed out of the wha/re. 

In the whare the place of honour is immediately under the 
window ; this is reserved for the important guests, the chief men of 
the place taking up their position on the opposite side. This inferior 
side is called pakitara i a Tawheo, in allusion to a great chief who 
invariably sat at the lesser side, saying that the other side was well 
enough for the common run of chiefs, f 

The floor was strewn with rushes and fern, with the exception of a 
bare space inside the door, the rushes being kept back by pieces of 
wood, pae or pauruhanga, which were pegged to the floor. Over these 
rushes on state occasions were laid the whariki, mats of flax or kiekie, 
which were known by various names, koaka^ waikaway takapau, &c. 

The hearth, takucthiy was a space about a foot square, generally 
defined by four stones, and was placed half-way between the pau 
tokomanawa and the front pov^tahu, the side of the hearth being 
placed on the line drawn to the pou-tokomanawa from the edge of the 

* Or paepae-kai-awha, or paepae-roa, — ^Editors. 

t In other tribes this side is called te kopa-iti, and was allotted to the slaves of 
the family. — ^Editobs. 
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poti-taJiu next the door. The smoke from the fire soon obliterated all 
the painted work inside the wliare. This fact, coupled with the 
destructible nature of the materi&ls used in buildings, makes it impos- 
sible to obtain specimens of painting of any great age ; and the best 
Maori artists of to-day cannot free themselves from Pakdia forms of 
ornamentation which they have unconsciously, perhaps, assimilated. 

Of course every step in the construction was taken with the 
greatest ritual, and appropriate karakias were recited. No woman or 
cooked food was allowed within the precincts of the whare until it had 
been formally ojiened by the ceremony of the Katua, 

Subjoined is a Katva said to be of great antiquity : 

He aha te hau e riri mai nei, 

Haramai ra kati nei, 

Haramai ra kati nei, 

Toki ta wahie, e 1 te toki. 

Ea whanatu ao, ka toa i te takapu o te raDgi 

Eoia tiritiri ki te rangi 

Ea hinga ka mate 

Whakataka. 

Whakataka to hao ki te am, 

Whakataka to ban ki te tonga, 

Eia haramai Tama ki tona wal-kau 

Eia inamia te pae o Uenuku Kuanuku 

Ea takoto ki te wai nonokura, 

He matenga ia no te kawa i uru rangi, 

He rangi koiretoro e, te angiangi pu, 

Whano 1 whana 1 haramai te toki 1 

Hamna 1 hoi-e 1 taiki-e 1 

Eo te kawa i whea, 

Eo te kawa i tohangaia te baroharo, 

Eo Hine-ki-tua kua rioa ki taha te Wairangi 

Tangi te mpe, i Baa te kawa, 

Eawa, te angiangi pa, 

Whano I whana I &c. 

Ea taaa te rangi ki te kohakohu, 

Ea taaa te rangi ki te hapainga, 

Biriwai Tangaroa i. 

Tatakina te kawa i iaaaraia whata, 

Bairaia te kawa whata, 

Tatakina te kawa whatitiri-takataka 

Whangaia te marama, 

Papa mai kawa, te angiangi pa, 

Whano I whana I haramai te toki I 

Haama 1 bai-e I taiki-e I 

The last two words of the chorus repeated several times : hui^ / by 
the reciter ; taiki-e/ as a reply by the rest. 
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[In the building of all large houses intended for meeting-places of the tribe 
or for the entertainment of visitors, on the erection of the main pillar or pou- 
tokomanawaj a slave, or in some instances a member of the tribe, was sacrificed, 
and after the abstraction of the heart, the body buried at the foot of the 
pou-tokomanawa. The heart of the victim {lohatu) was cooked and eaten by the 
priest, or tohunga^ presiding over the work, accompanied by karakias. This was 
the practice in some districts, as for instance among the Arawa tribe, but the Kev. 
Mr. Williams tells us that the victim, lohatUj was buried at the left-hand back 
comer of the house, at the base of the poupou in that comer. Amongst the 
Urewera tribes, the whatu was called ika-purapura^ and it was buried at foot of the 
pou-toko-manawa. After some time the bones may be exhumed and taken to the 
tudhu (altar), and there used as a manea, or means of beneficial influence for the 
owner of the house. Manea means the liaUy or spirit, essence of man, and also of 
the earth. The following lines from an old song are the only references (in 
song) we recollect, alluding to this custom ; it is pait of an oriorij composed by 
some member of the Ngati-Kahu-ngunu tribe of the East Coast : 

Ea whaihanga Taraia i tona whare, 
Ka makaia tana potiki 
Hei whatu mo te pou-tua-rongo, 
O tona whare, o Te Karo-akiaki.* 

Taraia was a very noted ancestor of the Ngati-Kahu-ngunu tribe, and the house 
whose name is given above was erected at Herepu, near Earamu, Hawke's Bay. 
The ritual connected with the taking off of the tapu from a new house differed in 
each tribe. The following — supplied by Mr. Elsdon Best— was that used by the 
Urewera tribe : When the building is finished, and the people assembled to the 
Kdwanga, the priest affixes to the pou-tuarongo^ a piece of the petaka^ or some 
other sacred plant, which is called a maro. The object is to draw warmth to the 
house, and to " bind " it there. The pillar is then named Rita, On completion 
the priest issues forth from the house, and taking a wand of Karamu wood in his 
hand, strikes the side of the house, and then commences to recite the Kdwa, of 
which a specimen is given above. After this he strikes the riko (comer posts of 
house) with his wand, then the mahihij the tau-tiakij and the paepae-awha, 
reciting at the same time the Kdwa, The priest then ascends to the roof of the 
house, and recites a karakia-whakanoa^ or invocation to make common, i.e., free 
from tapu ; that of the Urewera tribe is as follows : 

Manamana hau, manamana hau, 

Pera hoki ra te korepe nui te korepe roa, 

Te wahi awa te totoe awa, 

Whakamoea, whakamoea tama, 

Eauaka tama e uhia, 

Eauaka tama e rawea 

Ei te ata tauira mai-ea 

Mai-ea te niho o te tupna 

Te niho o te tawhito 

Te whakahotu-nuku, te whakahotu-rangi, 

Turuturu o hiti, whakamau kia tina. 

(Chorus of People,) 
Ti-i-na I 

* Then Taraia built his house. 
Placing his youngest child 
As a whatu for rearmost pillar 
Of his house, of Te Baro-akiaki, 
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AD jotD in the nt i ou»«, vhicb ii haari br knj. After tfaia tbe booae 
)■ free from lapm, end pMple nuj ileep in it. AH Iw^ bcnnes hmd nuna 
■wigned l4> than, whicti wm ticqamllj Urase of eoaw oelcfaisted aneeUor 
ot tbe tribe. Hcnnee (trtarr-rkaiaira, eurad homea) meh u described 
in Mr. Wfllianu' pkpei. wrte fraqnentlj- boDt at •ame importMit epoch in (be 
tribal hiitorj, mch ai at f[Tcat acsMnblica to diKoea queatjoae of policj, 
«( wai or peace, oi at the brth ot an heir to the principal chief. On the 
ain*al oi each of tbe fanxxu canoea (d tbe migratian from Hawaibi in alMrat 1360, 
a wharr-mairt or rhart-btra «aa built in (rhieh waa tan^t the religion, hirtorj, 
poetry, aod gencalogiea of the tribe, br tbe prieate, wfaoae qiccial tonetion it «u 
to preserre this lore, and eosare that it wu oorrectlj handed down to mcoeeding 
generationa. The namea of neart; all, and the poaitioni of manj, ot these cele- 
brated bonaes are known. Such hooaea wa« eitnanelj (sjw, and only under the 
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Plate III. (Front Elevation). 

Tlie diagram on the left is a section through the Boro, that on the 
right being a front elevation. 
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Plate IV. (Interior Decoration). 

No8. 1 to 4, are stitches of the Tukutuku : 1 is the Pu-konohi-aua, 
2 is Whakarua-kopito, 3 and 4 are Tapuae-kautukU| or Waewae-pakura. 
No. 5 is called Pihapiha-mango. 

Nos. 6 and 7 are patterns of Tukutuku ; 6 is called Poutama. 
No. 7 is Kaokao. 



At page 148, line ten from bottom, correct the reference " section No. 6 " to 
" section No. 8." The word whakawae in the text should be whakawai. On page 
151, line 7, read, " tSkS-rara-raa-tau.'* 
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THE STORY OF WHAKI-TAPUI, AND 

TU-TAIA-ROA. 



By Kerehoma Tu-whawhakia, of Kaiwhaiki, Whanganui, N.Z. 

Translated by S. Percy Smith. 



THE first husband of this lady, of Whaki-tapui, was Paihau. He 
was of the Ngati-Ruanui tribe, and was a chief of some note. 
I will relate the reason why that lady — Whaki-tapui — came here, to 
WhanganuL The following is the cause of her coming here : 

The chief-like fame of Tu-rere-ao of Whangauui had reached even 
the dwelling place of Whaki-tapui, and in consequence she set her 
affections on him, hoping may-be, that in the future she might see him. 
There came a time when the sea being calm, her husband, Paihau, 
went forth to catch fish for them alL There were left at the village 
none but the women ; all the men had gone to sea. After they had 
left, the lady Whaki-tapui felt a strong desire towards some iaro ; the 
reason being that her child was quickening within her. She proceeded 
therefore to fetch some — from her own taros. As she lifted the cover 
of the ta/ro store in o)*der to take some to appease her longing, her 
sisters-in-law stealthily watched her. The taros belonged to herself ; 
no one else had any share in those which her sisters-in-law so stealtily 
watched her taking. She took some to eat, but only a few ; and then 
cooked and ate them. 

Subsequently her husband, Paihau, returned. When his sisters 
saw him, they went to him and said, " Your seed taros have been 
stolen by your wife ; we saw her do it." Paihau said, " What is it to 
you, such talk ? " The sisters, however, continued to repeat the story 
without ceasing. Finally Paihau became annoyed with this talk, and 
went to ask his wife if it was true that she had eaten some of the 
seed taros. The lady replied, " It is true I ate some taros^ because I 
felt a strong desire for some. I did not take any of the seed taros^ 
but merely ordinary taros (for food). But go yourself that you may 
make sure. Those women invented the story that I cooked some of 

21 
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the seed iaros." On this, Paihau spoke angrily to his wife, who was 
overcome with deep shame ; her crying was excessive, whilst a feeling 
of anguish pervaded her whole body. 

And now she bethought her of the fame of Ta-rere-ao which had 
reached so far. She thought to herself, she now had ample cause for 
leaving Paihau. She then said to her husband, " The reason I went 
to fetch some of those taras was because of thy child within me, hence 
the desire ; but what does that signify ! I have been publicly 
accused by you all of stealing ; I will never return to those taras" 
Now, from henceforth the lady commenced to abstain from food, she 
had ceased to relish it ; tears alone, by night and by day, were her 
sustenence, until a certain day came when Paihau again went to sea to 
catch fish. After he had gone, the lady absconded in pursuit of the 
£ame of Tu-rere-ao, and to fulfil the longing of her heart for that 
individual. As the lady departed, she (by her incantations) drew out 
the expanse of ocean that it might be long, and hindered (by incant- 
ation) the canoes that they might be very slow in returning, in order 
that she might be well away on her flight (before the canoes returned). 
She also went to the tudhu (where invocations are offered) to prepare 
herself. When finished, she came on her way. Some time after her, 
the canoes returned home. It was dark in the evening. All this 
time Paihau was expecting to find his wife at the village home ; not 
so, she had been gone some time ; he saw only the pillars of the house, 
there was no wife for him to speak to. Then was the man troubled on 
account of his fugitive wife, and lamented for her. This ended, away 
he went to the tudhu to prepare himself; remaining there till mid- 
night, by which time he had completed (his incantations).* He then 
started in pursuit of his wife. His wish was to overtake her on the 
road. There was no chance of that, as the other (the lady) continued 
to charm her footsteps as she went. So did the husband ; reciting the 
tapuae as he proceeded in pursuit. Each one used the matapauj or 
hindrance, against the other, though each was out of the other's sight 
Thus they continued, endeavouring to understand one another's move- 
ments ; one (at least) felt or knew something, that she would be 
followed by her husband. 

Their common road was by the side of the sea ; they slept not that 
night, but each pushed on. The wife, far in advance of her husband, 
came suddenly upon Tu-rere-ao, who was gathering kakaho (toetoe) 
reeds at Koko-huia, to be used in building a house for himself up the 
Whanganui river. As Tu-rere-ao looked up he beheld the lady 
advancing ; at the same time she caught sight of him, and came 

* The author does not explain the nature of the preparations, hut they would 
douhtless consist in various karakias^ saeh as a tapuae to hasten his own footsteps, 
a matapou to hinder the footsteps of his flying wife, and others ; besides probably 
invocating the help of the tribal god, in this instance most likely Maru.— 
Tbahslaiob. 
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straight to where he was. On her arrival they exchanged greetings. 
Tu-rere-ao then asked the lady, "Whence comest thou ? " The lady 
replied, " I come from Ngati-Ruanui.*' Then said Tu-rere-ao, " Where 
art thou going ? " To which the lady answered, " I am coming here, 
attracted by the great fame of Tu-rere-ao, which has drawn me to 
Whanganui. Where pray, is Tu-rere-ao 1 " Tu-rere-ao said, " He is 
up the river. But you could reach him by my help ; if you wish it, I 
will take you to that man." To this the lady replied, " Yes ! I am 
willing that you should take me to him. Let it be at once, lest I be 
overtaken by my husband ; lest I be caught here by him." Tu-rereao 
then asked, " Who is thy husband ? " The lady replied, " Paihau is my 
husband." Tu-rere-ao at once knew that the lady was Whaki-tapui, 
and said to her, " Let us go that I may convey you to the man to 
whom you came." The lady had no idea that she was speaking to 
Tu-rere-ao himself. 

So they proceeded to his camp, and that of his tribe ; it was at Te 
One-heke the people were staying, awaiting his arrival. As they 
approached the camp the lady heard the men calling out, " Here is 
Tu-rere-ao and his lady coming along." She thought to herself, " O ! 
it is Tu-rere-ao himself who accompanies me." Then Tu-rere-ao 
commanded the men to launch the canoes, which they did, and when 
afloat he said to his people, " Embark the kakahos on the canoes, and 
let us pole^ away at once ; make haste whilst the flood is available to 
carry us along." Directly the kakahos were laden they poled away, 
whilst the lady heard the name of Tu-rere-ao constantly repeated by 
the people, so that she felt sure it was really Tu-rere-ao ; and her 
heart felt glad as they poled away from the camp at Te One-heke, 
which is situated at the seaward end of the present town of Wha- 
nganui. 

When Paihau arrived at the place where Whaki-tapui met 
Tu-rere-ao at Koko-huia, the canoes were poling past Ara-moho. 
When Paihau reached Kai-kokopu, he had to come along the shore. 
The others continued on to Puraho-tau, on the opposite side of the 
river to Po-takataka ; there they remained. They thought they had 
gone far enough, and that Paihau could not reach there on account of 
the distance, and the thick overgrowth of the path. By the time 
evening fell upon them, however, Paihau reached the shore of the 
river opposite their camp. As the people looked across, they saw him 
sitting on a rock. Some of them said, " Behold there is a man, sitting 
on the rock !*' ; and they greeted him, " Tena-koe !"; and he in return 
greeted them, saying " Tena-koutou ! " Then the people asked about 
him, saying " Who is that? " The lady said, " O ! that is my husband, 
Paihau." Paihau now called out to Tu-rere-ao, " Has not a woman 
come in this direction?" To which Tu-rere-ao replied, "Here (she 

* Most of the canoeing on the Whanganui is done by poling, not paddling. — 

TaAMSLA^OB. 
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kX eoase mcnm to tliis side ; let a euioe be wmt for ymL." The other 
answered, " Eoougfa ! lanmin oq that ade widi our ladj («^e., the lady 
of OS two) ; I mm retnmiii^ I came in porsnit of oor lad j that I 
might behold the man with whom ihe is, and so that I might speak to 
him ci the child (onborn).'* Then said Tv-feresao, ^ What of thatf 
cross OTer to this side that we may apeak together, and then leturn 
qiuedj in the morning.'' Paihan answered, '' Remain there with our 
lad J ; Miter I am gone, when die has a child, if a male, let his name 
be ''The-potencj-of-mj-feec"* Then the man diew off his dog-akin 
mat as a corering for the, as jet, nnbom diild of Whaki-tapoi, and 
left it on the rock. Paihao called oat to Tn-rere^aoi, ^'Behold the 
garment, a oorering for our chikL^ Ue then sprang awaj from the 
fodk, and stood on another at the brink of the rirer — that he oocapied 
at first was in the midst of the water. Hiat rock was named by him, 
Otn-moari. And then that man retamed to his homei 

And now Ta-rere-ao took Whaki-tapai as his wifa Sabsequently 
they poled op to their homes — to Uti^Mi, and their other Tillages. At 
the time Paihaa retamed, and after he had gone, they sent over and 
brooght away the garment left there as a oovmng for the child ; and 
Ta-rere-ao took charge of it. So they arriTed at their homes. After 
some time the child of the lady — Whaki-tapai — ^was bom, it was a 
male child. It was at once named t " The-potoicy-of-Paihaa " (Te- 
Mana-a-Paihao). So the child grew« and remained oontinaously at 
Whanganni, never retaming to his father Paihaa, because he was 
beloved and cherished by Ta-rere-ao as one of his very own children, 
and stood in the place of a firstrbom to his other children. Hence 
was it he never allowed him to retam to his own parent, Paihaa. 
And so he and his younger brother, Turanga-pito, dwdt together in 
harmony, which was continued down to their offiprin^ with much 
goodwill ; no evil was between, nothing (but peace). 

The Stort of Tu-taia-boa. 

And so Tu-rere-AO brought up his son Turanga-pito (the son aJso of 
'Whaki-tapul), and he grew, and reached manhood; he bore arms, 
engaged in war, and other various matters ; tdso in the many pranks 
and divertisements of those lively beings — ^young men. 

Now the time came when Tu-rere-ao went forth with his people, 
together with the Whanganui tribes, to do battle with the Ngati- 
Mania-poto tribe at the head of the Whanganui liver. Turanga-pito 
had become a man, that is, was of mature aga The tribes proceeded, 

* Te-manangii'ihoku-wattDiUt in allosion to his powers of travel in having (by 
the aid of his incantations) overtaken the fugitive, although she was assisted by 
water carriage. — Tbanslatob. 

t Tuatia^ named ; connected with which there were many ceremonies and 
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and finally arrived at their destination ; and then Whanganui gave 
battle to their enemies. They could not take the poy so they besieged 
it ; they could not take it even then. So Whanganui arranged a haka 
(a posture dance), when all the chiefs of Whanganui showed out, to 
pukana, (t.e., grimacing and dancing), so that the people of the j9a might 
admire the performance, and come outside to look on. Not one came 
forth, they kept close ; the people of the place had no desire (for such 
entertainment). 

Then Turanga-pito sprung forward in front of the company who 
were performing the Iiaka, The young fellow's acting was admirable ! 
He danced from one end of the ?iaka to the other. In the mean-time 
the people of the pa were delighted with the action of the hero, and 
wondered at his power of posturing. This was the sign for all of 
them to come forth to admire him. The people exclaimed, " What a 
very fine dancer the man is ! " They were all very pleased as they 
looked on. When Hine-moana heard her people praising Turanga-pito 
for the excellence of his dancing, she also came forth to witness it. 
As she looked on (in delight), her heart laughed within her, and she 
determined to descend to the camp of the army in order that she 
might more clearly see what the young man was like. When the 
army saw her coming, some said, ** Here is a lady ! " ; others, who had 
known and seen her before, exclaimed, ^' It is Hine-moana ! it is the 
sister of Tu-iri-rangi.'' When Hine-moana arrived, and had seen 
Turanga-pito, she immediately fell in love with him. And so they 
were married, peace being at once made ; and thus ended the war 
between Whanganui and Ngati-Mania-poto. Hine-moana was brought 
away by Turanga-pito as his wife. 

Some time after Hine-moana had left, her cousins, Ngoio-nui and 
Ngoio-iti became anxious about her. This continued until after the 
lapse of a year, when they decided to follow Hine-moana, in the 
chance of seeing her again, and ascertaining whether she was alive or 
dead. In any case they decided to go, even if she should turn out to 
be dead. So they gathered together a company amongst their people 
to act as soldiers, to fight, in case they came across an enemy. This 
done, they started. By this time two years had elapsed since the 
disappearance of their cousin. They arranged (between them) that 
the husband should be killed, and if they found their cousin they 
would biing her back to their own home. And so they came on their 
way, and finally arrived at the village of Turanga-pito. When they 
got there Turanga-pito had gone away to prepare the eel-weirs in the 
river of Whanganui, only his wife was at home within the house, and 
she was suffering from her recent confinement, a boy having been born 
to her. As evening fell, the good-woman heard the noise of footsteps, 
and thought it was her husband. As the noise increased, she knew it 
must be other people, and she felt alarmed. She continued to listen, 
and then — behold 1 appeared one of her cousins, who greeted her« She 
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seized her child and pressed it to herself ; an act of precaution on her 
part, lest the cousins should take the child and kill it,* hence she 
caught up her child at once. Afterwards came the other cousin, who 
also greeted her ; and then the rest of the men followed, all doing the 
same. Then the men asked her, ** What is your child ? " The lady at 
once thought. If I say it is a male child it will be killed by my cousins, 
I shall not be able to prevent it ; but if I say to them your little child 
is a girl, it will be saved ; I will deceive these men. So she said to 
her cousins, ** Your f child is a female." At the same time she held 
up the child in her arms, taking care to conceal its sex from them. 
The cousins looked, and were convinced it was a female child, and 
said, " It is enough, remain in peace with thy child." After this came 
the second question of the cousins, " Where is thy husband ? " Again 
the lady thought. If I say he is away at the eel-weirs, they will await 
for him at the landing-place and kill him ; rather will I deceive them 
and make them afraid ; so she said, '* Your brother-in-law has been 
gone some time to invite the people of his tribe to the birth of your 
child, and also to the naming." They then asked, " When will he 
return?" The good-woman replied, "To-morrow morning will he 
return." Said the men, " Where will be the end of his journey ? " 
She said, " From Whanganui at the sea, to Manga-nui-te-ao inland, 
will be flitting the hundreds from those places, that was why Turanga- 
pito went (to bring them). They will come with food for the naming 
of your child." They remained there that night, the company often 
going to the landing-place to search for canoes in which to return with 
greater speed to their own homes. When they found no canoes, they 
reflected that the good-woman had told them the truth. As dawn 
approached, the company began to feel apprehensive lest they should 
be overtaken there by Turanga-pito, because it was the day on which 
the lady had told her cousins that her husband would return. So the 
chiefs said to their party, ** Let us arise and go, it is daylight, lest we 
be overtaken here by Turanga-pito. When he arrives, let him find 
us gone." So the company left on their return. 

Very soon after they had left, Turanga-pito reached home ; but on 
his arrival at the landing-place, he had looked and found all about the 
treadings of men's feet. He knew at once it was a war-party that had 
thus trodden the sands, and according to appearances, probably both 
wife and child were dead. He quickly tied up his canoe, and hastened 
to climb up to the village to (find out) at once about his wife and 
child. When he arrived, there they were ; they mutually greeted one 



* To kill a male child of an alien tribe would deprive that tribe of a future 
warrior.— Translator. 

t According to Maori custom, a child of a brother, sister, or cousin of the 
same generation is called a child of any one of them. — Translator. 
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another. He asked his wife, " Whs there no man came here ? " She 
replied, "Not so, some one came — your brothers-in-law. But they 
intended to kill my child. In consequence of my caution it was saved ; 
I deceived them as to its sex, so they thought it was a girl, when 
really it is a boy." Then she related all that had happened, and as he 
listened, Turanga-pito was troubled ; he said to his wife, " Remain 
here, I am off." Away went the man to raise a war party ; he would 
not stop to eat, but went at once. It was not very long — on the 
same day — messengers reached all the villages of his tribe. During 
the night of the same day they all arrived at Turanga-pito's home. 
When they had assembled, Turanga-pito asked his wife, ** What are 
the signs of your cousins ? " (by which I may know them). She 
replied, " You will not miss them ; even at a distance, as you go you 
will hear their n(/oio (asthmatic breathing). One has a great deal of 
asthma, hence his name Ngoio-nui ; the other has less, hence his name 
Ngoio-iti." Those were the signs which his wife imparted to him, so 
that he might follow them with understanding ; if he happened upon 
them he could kill them, not the others of the party, and thus he 
might get the credit ; that was her wish. 

At the first darting of dawn they followed them up ; they 
proceeded on even during the next night. Turanga-pito himself acted 
as scout in advance of the company. When they overtook them, the 
others had arranged their camp for the night. Their weapons were 
collected together at the foot of a Pukatea tree, whilst the people slept 
a little beyond. The whole party was overcome with sleep, not one 
remained awake to guard themselves ; and the weapons all laid piled 
at the foot of the tree, not one of them had been retained in their 
hands, as a precaution in case they should be surprised by any war- 
party following them. Such was the foolishness of that company. 

Then the party was surrounded by Turanga-pito*s company, whilst 
they were still overcome with sleep. Turanga-pito advanced, bearing 
in mind the signs of the chiefs of the party which his wife had commu- 
nicated to him. Hence he went straight for them when the rush took 
place; both the chiefs fell under his hand. As the weapons struck 
the heads of some of them, the others started up from their sleep to 
seize the arms which had been left at the foot of the tree, only to find 
them all taken by Turanga-pito's party. Their hands scratched the 
tree in vain, there were no weapons for them ; all had been taken by 
the enemy. Then the skulls of the party were cracked by the 
pursuers. Thou doest thy work, O the man with the weapons ! 
There is no apprehension (on thy part) ; nothing of the kind ; nothing 
but the crushing of heads. They killed, until not one of that party 
escaped Turanga-pito and his men — all died. And then they returned 
to their homes, taking some dead men with them. They were very 
careful, however, towards Hine-moana and her child, lest evil befell 
them through the bodies which had been slain (being her relatives). 
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And » was equalnBil the it ■■fay in with rapeci to the mk cf 
IW-teia-ioe. It was kk own fiither that avenged this inaolt. That 
qoaml haa remained as then kfc, and has never been renewed down 
tothepieaent time. 

Somedme after the battle rdafeed above, the chfld of Tnrmngappito 

and his wife Hine-moana^ was namfd He was given the name of 

Tn-taia-foa. He became the ** stone-ptUar " from whom descended all 

the cfaiefr ol Whanganoi, even to the Bangi-tane tzibe — all that sort 

are diiefiL As for me, I came from this ancestor, Tn-taia-roa ; but 

not me alone^ bat aU the tanuekoM (great chiefs) ol tlus river of 

Whanganoi — that is, aU the great diiefi who have been heard of in 

this island, commencing at the sooroe, even to the month (of the river). 

Hence ii the sajing correct, ** A platted rope, entire from aooioe to 

month." Even if tlus people torn npon themsdves — the seaward tribes 

against the inland — shoold a stranger tribe attack Whanganni, they 

gather together as one peoplei Thej cannot be overcome by other 

tribes, bat the strange tribes will suffer at the handa of WhanganuL 

Hence the saying *' A qilioed rope * ; if broken it is made whole 
sgain. 

This ancestral line of mine ii a direct one ; it is quite straight, and 

ii nowhere broken, descending from Tu-rere-ao right down to me. 

This ii the genealogical table.^ 



* See the Haori psrt. Aceording to this table, Ta-tsia-roa would be born 
about the year 1650. The story, whieh is histocicsl, is a &ir picture of Hsori life 
in the ferenteenth oentmy. — TsAssLAroa. 
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TE KORERO MO WHAKI-TAPUI ; MO 

TU-TAIA-ROA HOKI. 



Na KeBEHOMA Tu-WHAWHAKIA, I TUHITUHI. 

Ko te tane tua-tahi o tenei wahine, o Wbaki-tapui, ko Paihau. No 
Ngati-Ruanui ano taua tangata, he tangata rangatira tonu taua 
tangata. Maku e korero ake te take i tae mai ai taua wahine — a 
Whaki-tapui — ki konei, ki Whanganui. Koia teuei te take i tae mai 
ai ki konei : 

Ko nga roDgo rangatira o Tn-rere-ao e kake haere atu ana ki tena 
kainga, i a Whaki-ttipui ; no reira, taumau tonu tona ngakau 
tumanako ki a Tu-rero-ao, mehemea e kore ia e kite i taua tangata, a, 
taihoa ake nei. Heoi, tae noa ake ki tetahi takiwa, ka aio te moana, 
ka haere a Paihau ki te moana ki te buti ika ma ratou. Ka mahue 
ake ki te kainga, ko nga wahine anake ; ko nga tane kua mene anake 
ki te moana. I muringa ano, ka puta te hia-kai taro o te wahine ru 
— a Whaki-tapui — no te mea e ahua ana te tamaiti i roto i a ia, 
katahi ia ka haere atu ki te tiki taro mana, i ana taro ano. Tera ona 
taokete te tiro whakamokeke mai ra ki a ia e hura ana i te kopapa 
taro, kia watea ai etahi me whawhatia iho hei whakarite mo tona 
hiar-kai taro. Ko aua taro nei, nana ake ano ; ehara i te tangata ke 
nana era taro, e whakamokeketia mai ra e ona taokete. Ka riro 
mai i a ia nga taro ; ruarua noa ake nei nga mea i riro mai i a ia hei 
kai mana. Ka tnnua e ia aua taro, ka maoa, ka kainga e ia. 

I muringa, ka tae mai tona tane, a Paihau. Ka kite atu nga 
tuahine o Paihau i a ia, ka haere atu ki a ia, ka ki atu, *' Kua tabaetia 
mai o huri e to wahine ; i kite tonu atu matou." Ka mea atu a 
Paihau, "Hei aha ma koutou tena korero?" Tohe tonu mai nga 
wahine ra ki ta ratou korero, te mutu, te aha. Ka pouri a Paihau ki 
taua korero ; ka haere ki te ki atu ki tana wahine, mehemea e tika 
ana taua kainga i nga liuri. Ka mea mai te wahine ra, " E tika ana 
taku tikinga atu i aua taro, he hia-kai taro oku. Kaore au i tika ki 
nga huri, i tika ano ahau ki nga taro. Tena iana ! haere e tiro kia 
ata kite koe. I noho ai ena wahine, i korero tito i tunua e au nga 
huri." Heoi, kua korero whakatuma atu a Paihau ki tana wahine, a 
ka tino nui rawa ake te whakama o te wahine nei ; ka tino kaha rawa 
ake hoki tana tangi, me te pouri ki tona tinana. 

22 
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A, katahi ia ka whakaaro ki te rongo o Tu-rere-ao e kake Laere atu 
ana. Ka mea ia, kua whai take hei whakarerenga mai.a i a Paihan. 
Ka mea atu ki te tane, " I haere ai au ki te tiki i ng:i taro nei, na tau 
tamaiti ia i whakahia-kai ake ; hei aha tonu i te mea kua wLakafiaea 
nuitia nei au ki te kaia e koutou ; e kore hoki au e hoki atu ki ena 
taro." 

Heoi, ka timata tonu te noho puku o te wahine nei, kaore e reka te 
kai, he roimata tonu te kai a taua wahine i te ra, i te po, a, tae noa ki 
tetahi rangi, ka haere ano a Paihau ki te moana, ki te buti ika ma 
ratou, i te ata ano. I muri, ka tahuti mai taua wahine, ki te whai 
mai i nga rongo nui o Tu-rere-ao, kia tutuki ai tona ngakau wawata ki 
a Tu-rere-ao. 

I te takiwa i whakatika mai ai te wahine ra, katahi ka kumea te 
moana kia roa, ka matapoutia atu hoki nga waka, kia puhoi ai te 
hoki mai, kia pah n re ai ia te oma mai. Ka haere hoki ki runga ki 
te tuahu ki te mahi hoki i a ia. Ka oti, katahi ka haei*e mai. I 
muri mai ano i a ia, ka hoki mai nga waka ki te kainga. Tae rawa 
mai, kua ahiahi pouri. Kei te mahara mai ano a Paihau, kei te noho 
atu ano te wahine i te kainga ; kaore ia, kua oma noa atu ; tirotiro 
kau ana ki nga pou o te whare, kua kore he wahine hei kianga atu 
mana. Katahi te tangata nei ka pouri ki tana wahine kua oma ra, 
ka tangi ki tana wahine. Ka mutu, ka haere ki runga ki te tuahu 
ki te mahi i a ia ; tae noa ake ki waenganui po, kua oti tana mahi i a 
ia. Katahi ia ka haere mai ki te whai mai i taua wahine. Ka mea 
ia, kia mau tonu i a ia ki waenganui o te huarahi. Nohea e mau i te 
mea kei te hoa tonu tera i tona tapuae ! Me te tane hoki, kei te hoa 
tonu hoki i tona tapuae. Matapou ana tetahi i tetahi, matapou ana 
tetahi i tetahi ; mahi ngaro ana tetahi i tetahi, kahore e kite atu, 
kahore e kite mai. Ueoi ano ko a raua mahi tonu, kei te whaka- 
mohio i a raua ; i mohio ai tetahi, kei te whaia mai ia e tona tane. 

Ko to raua ara, i tika tonu mai ma te taha o te moana ; kaore a 
raua moe i nga po, he haere tonu. Te haerenga mai o te wahine nei i 
mua mai o tona tane, tutaki tonu mai ko Tu-rere-ao, e whawhati 
kakaho ana i Koko-huia, hei mea whare mona ki uta o Whanganui. 
Te tirohanga atu o Tu-rere-ao, ko te wahine ra e haere mai ana ; ka 
kite mai hoki te wahine ra i a ia e mahi ana, whakamau tonu mai te 
haere mai a te wahine ki a ia. Ka tae mai, ka oha raua. Ka,mea 
atu a Tu-rere-ao ki te wahine ra, " I haere mai koe i whea ? " Ka 
mea mai te wahine nei, " I haere mai au i Ngati-Ruanui." Ka mea 
atu ano a Tu-rere-ao, "E haere ana koe ki wheal" Ka mea mai te 
wahine ra, *'E haere mai ana au ki konei, na nga rongo-nui au o 
Tu-rere-ao i kawe mai ki Whanganui nei. Kei whea koia a 
Tu-rere-ao 1 " Ka mea atu a Tu-rere-ao, " Kei uta o te awa nei. 
Engari ko te tae koe i ahau; mehemea ki te hiahia koe, maku koe a 
kawe ki taua tangata." Ka mea atu te wahine nei, " Ae, e pai ana 
au kia kawea au e koe ki taua tangata. Kia tere tonu i naianei kei 
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rokohanga mai ano au e toku tane i konei ; kei mau ahau i a ia i 
konei ano/' Ka mea atu a Tu-rere-ao, **Ko ahai to tane?" Ka mea 
atu te wahine nei, " Ko Pailiau ra toku tane." Kua mohio tonu mai 
a Tu-rere-ao, ko Whaki-tapui te wahine nei. Ka mea atu ia ki te 
wahine ra, ^^Haere mai taua, kia kawea koe e au ki te tangata i haere 
mai ai koe." Kaore hoki te wahine ra i te mohio ko Tu-rei*e-ao tera 
tangata e korero ra ki a ia. 

Heoi, haere ana raua ki to ratou puni ko tona iwi ; i Te Oneheke 
ano tona iwi e noho ana, e tiaki mai ana i a ia. No to raua taenga 
atu ki te puni, ka rongo te wahine ra ki nga tangata e karanga ana, 
*'Tenei a Tu-rere-ao me tana wahine te haere mai nei." Katahi te 
wahine ra ka mahara, " E-i ! Ko Tu-rere-ao ano tenei e haere tahi 
nei maua." Heoi ka karanga a Tu-rere-ao ki nga tangata, kia toia 
nga waka ki te wai ; a, toia ana ; ka manu, ka ki atu a Tu-rere-ao ki 
tona iwi, ** Utaina nga kakaho ki runga ki nga waka, kia toko tatou 
i naianei ; kia tere i te paringa o te tai, hei kawe i a tatou." Ka 
mene a ratou kakaho ki runga ki nga waka, ka toko ratou, me te 
whakarongo haere te wahine ra ki te ingoa o Tu-rere-ao e karanga tia 
ana e nga tangata, katahi ia ka tino mohio, ko Tu-rere-ao ano ; ka koa 
tona ngakau i a ratou ka timata te toko atu i to ratou puni, i Te 
Oneheke, i te pito ki tai o te taone o Whanganui nei. 

Ka tae mai a Faihau ki te wahi i tutaki ai a Whaki-tapui i a 
Tu-rere-ao, i Koko-huia, kua tae ratou ki Ara-moho e toko ana. Ka 
tae mai a Faihau ki Kai-kokopu e haere ana — e haere tonu tera i te 
tua-whenua. Haere tonu era ra i runga i nga waka, ka tae ki 
Furaho-tau — i rawahi mai o Fotakataka — ka noho ratou ki reira. 
Kua mohio hoki ratou, kua pahure, e kore e tae atu a Faihau ki reira 
i te mamao rawa hoki, me te ururua hoki o te ara hei haerenga atu 
mana ki te whai i tana wahine. E ahiahi kau iho ana ratou ki reira, 
e tae atu ana a Faihau ki rawahi mai o ratou. Te tirohanga atu o te 
iwi ra, e noho mai ana i runga i te kohatu. Ka mea etahi, *< Ara ra 
te tangata te noho mai ra i runga i te kohatu." Ka oha atu nga 
tangata, " Tena-koe !" Ka oha mai hoki ia, " Tena-koutou ! " Ka ui 
atu te iwi ra, " Kowai tera ?" Ka mea mai te wahine ra, *'E, ko toku 
tane tera, ko Faihau." Katahi ka ui mai a Faihau ki a Tu-rere-ao, 
'* Kaore ranei he wahine i ahu mai nei 1 " Ka mea atu a Tu-rere-ao, 
''Tenei 1 Whiti mai ra ki rawahi nei ; kia kawea atu he waka ki a 
koe." Ka mea mai tera, '* Kati ! Noho mai i rawahi na, me ta taua 
wahine ; kei te hoki au. I haere mai ahau ki te whai mai i ta taua 
wahine, kia kite au i te tangata kei a ia taua wahine, kia whai kupu 
ai au ki a ia mo te tamaiti." Ka mea atu a Tu-rere-ao, ** Hei aha 
tena 1 Whiti mai ra ki rawahi nei korero ai taua, taihoa e hoki 
marire apopo i te ata.'' Ka mea mai a Paihau, " E noho, me ta taua 
wahine. I muri i a au nei, ka whanau ta taua wahine, he tane te 
tamaiti, me waiho e koe te ingoa ko ' Te mananga o aku waewae.' " 
Katahi te tangata ra ka unu ake i tona topuni hei kopaki mo t 
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tamaiti i roto i te kopu o Whaki-tapai, waiho ana i mnga i te kohatu, 
katahi ka karanga a Paihau ki a Tu-rere-ao, *' Ina te kahn, hei kopdii 
mo ta taua tamaitL" Katahi ka tarapeke ki tabaki o te kohatu, tu 
noa mai i runga i te kohatu i tahaki o te wai, ko tera hoki i noho ra ia 
i te tuatahi, kei waenganoi o te wai e tu ana. Ka huaina iho e ia te 
iugoa o taua kohatu, ko Otu-moari. Heoi, hoki atu ana tera tangata 
ki tona kainga. 

Heoi, moe ana a Tu-rere-ao raua ko Whaki-tapuL I muri, ka toko 
ratou ki o ratou kainga, ki Utapu, me etahi atu kainga ano o ratou. 
I te takiwa ka hoki a Paihau, ka pahure atu, ka tikina atu te kakabu 
o Paihau i waiho ake ra hei kopaki mo te tamaiti ; ka riro i a 
Tu-rere-ao. 

A, tae atu ana ratou ki o ratou kainga. Ka roa, ka whanua te 
tamaiti a te wahine ra — a Whaki-tapui ; te putanga mai ki waho, he 
tamaiti tane. Tuatia tonutia iho te ingoa, ko Te-Mana-a-Paihau. 
Heoi, ka tupu nei taua tangata, a, oti tonu iho ki Whanganui nei, 
kaore hoki i haere ki tona matua, ki a Paihau. Notemea i tino 
manaakitia taua tamaiti e Tu-rere-ao hei tamaiti pu mana, hei 
matamua mo ana tamariki. No reira ka kore e tukuna e ia kia haere 
ki tona matua, ki a Paihau. Heoi, no raua ko tona taina, ko 
Tu-ranga-pito te noho-tahi, tae noa ki a raua uri te noho-tahi, me te 
pai tonu; te kino, te aha. 

Ko TU-TAIA-ROA. 

Na ! Ka whakatupu nei a Tu-rere-ao i tana tamaiti, i a Turanga- 
pito ; a, ka tupu, a, ka tangatatia ; ka mau ki nga rakau patu tangata 
— ka tu ki te riri, ki te aha noa iho, ki te tini noa iho o nga kori me 
nga ngahau a tenei hanga, a te taroa-tane. 

Na, haere rawa ake a Tu-rere ao me tona iwi, me Whanganui, ki te 
whawhai ki a Ngati-Mania-poto, kua tangatatia a Turanga-pito, ara, 
kua kau-matuatia. Na, ka haere nei taua iwi, a, ka tae, ka turia e 
Whanganui ki te riri. Kihai i taea te pa ; katahi ka karapotia te pa ; 
kaore i taea. Katahi ka tuna e Whanganui ki te haka. Tana 
whakaputanga o nga rangatira o te taua ki te pukanH, ara, ki te 
whakatekoteko, kia kite ai te tangata whenua i te parekareka o taua 
mahi, a, kia puta ki waho o te pa matakitaki ai. Kore rawa i puta ki 
waho, noho tonu iho ; kore rawa i minaminatea iho e te tangata- 
whenua. 

Na, katahi a Turanga-pito ka tarapeke ki mua o te matua e 
haka ana. Te tino pioitanga o te tangata ra, ka rawe ! Katahi ka 
pukanatia ki tetahi pito o te haka ki tetahi pito. Tukna atu ano nga 
tangata o roto i te pa ra, kua mate noa ake i te pai o te maia ra ki te 
haka. Ka miharo noa iho te iwi i*a ki nga mahi pai a tana tekoteko. 
Te tino putanga ki waho o te pa matakitaki ai. Ka mea te iwi ra, 
<' Katahi te tangata huatau ko te tangata ra mo te haka 1 '' Pareka- 
reka ana ta ratou tirohanga iho. Ka rongo mai a Hine-moana ki tona 
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iwi e whakamate ana ki a Turanga-pito, ki te pai o tana tekoteko, 
katahi ka haere mai kia kite iho. Te tirohanga iho ano o te wabine 
ra, kua kata noa ake te ngakau o taua wahine, kua mohio ia ka tae ia 
ki mnga ki te taua, kia tino kite ia i te ahua o tera tangata. Katahi 
te wahine ra ka heke iho ki runga i te puni o te taua. Ka kite atu te 
taua, ka mea etahi, " He wahine ! " Ka mea etahi o te taua ra, nga 
mea ano kua kite, kua mohio, ** Ko Hine-moana ! Ko te tuahine o 
Tu-iri-rangi tena." Te haerenga mai o Hine-moana, kua kite i a 
Turanga-pito ; pirangi tonu atu. Moe ana raua ; mau tonu ake te 
rongo ; mutu ana te whawhai a Whanganui raua ko Ngati-Mania-poto. 
Ka riro rawa mai a Hine-moana i a Turanga-pito hei wahine mana. 

I muri i a Hine-moana, ka puta te pouri ki ona tungane keke, ki a 
Ngoio-nui, raua ko Ngoio-iti. Ka noho pouri nei, a, tae atu ki tetahi 
tau, ka taka te mahara i a raua kia haere mai raua ki te whai mai i a 
Hine-moana, mehemea e kore ranei raua e kite i to raua tuahine, kei 
te ora ranei, kua mate ranei. He aha koa, me haere noa atu kia kitea 
i te korenga o to raua tuahine. 

Na, katahi aua tangata ka kohikohi tangata ma raua i roto i te 
iwi, hei haia ma raua — hei whawhai, ina tutaki ki a raua he hoa rirL 
Ka oti ; katahi ka haere mai. Notemea, ka rua rawa nga tau e ngaro 
ana to raua tuahine i a ratou. Ka mea aua tangata, me patu rawa te 
tane ; mehemea ka kite raua, ka tango i to raua tuahine, ka whaka- 
hokia ki to ratou kainga ake. Na, ka haere mai nei, a, ka tae mai ki 
te kainga o Turanga-pito. Rokohanga mai, kua pahure ke a Turanga- 
pito ki te tuku i nga pa-tuna i roto ano i te awa o Whanganui — ko te 
wahine anake i te kainga, i roto i te whare ; e noho whakamamae ana 
i te whanautanga i tana tamaiti tane. Na, i te ahiahi po, ka rongo te 
kuia nei ki te haruru o te waewae tangata, ka mea ia, ko tona tane 
pea. Kua nui haere te haruru, katahi ia ka mohio he tangata ke ; ka 
pa mai te wehi ki a ia. Katahi ia ka whakarongo tonu. Na, kua 
puta mai tetahi o nga tungane, kua oha ki a ia. Katahi ia ka 
whawha atu ki tana tamaiti, ka hiki mai ki runga ki a ia ; he ngakau 
tupatu nona ki tana tamaiti, kei whawhatia e ona tungane, kei patua, 
ka mate — koia i tere ai tana hopu atu i tana tamaiti. I muri ka puta 
mai tetahi o ona tungane, ka oha ano hoki ki a ia ; i muri atu ko te 
tokomaha o nga tangata, ka haere mai ki te oha ki a ia, me te mihi 
katoa mai ki a ia. 

Katahi ka ui mai nga tungane ki a ia, " He aha to tamaiti ? " Ka 
mahara te wahine nei, ki te ki atu au he tane taku tamaiti ; ka mate i 
nga tungane, ka piitua, e kore au e kaha ki te herehere. Engari ki te 
ki atu au he wahine to korua potiki, katahi ka ora ; maku hoki e tini- 
hanga ki enei tangata. Katahi ka mea atu ki nga tuDgane, "He 
wahine to korua potiki." Katahi ka hapainga te tamaiti ki runga ki 
ona ringaringa, ka kopekena te ure ki roto ki nga kuha o te tamaiti. 
Ka tiro atu nga tangata, koia ano hoki, he wahine te tamaiti neL Ka 
mea atu nga tangata nei, *' Kati 1 E noho me to tamaiti." Muri iho, 
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ka tua-rua nga patai a nga tangata nei ki to raua tuahinc, ka inea atu, 
'* Kei hea to tane ? " Ka mahara te wahine nei, ki te ki atu ia, kei te 
tuku i nga pa-tuna, ko te tiakina i te tauranga e te taua, tona tane, a, 
ka patua, ka mate ; engaii me tinihanga e ia kia mataku ai. Ka mea 
te wahine nei, ^' Kua riro noa atu to korua taokete ki te tutumai i 
ona iwi kia kite i te wbanautanga mai o to korua potiki, ki te tua hoki 
i te ingoa." Ka mea nga tangata nei, " A whea ka hoki mai ? " Ea 
mea atu te kuia ra, " Kei apopo i te ata ka tae mai." Ka mea nga 
tangata nei, *^ I mutu mai tona haere i hea rawa ? " Ka mea te kuia 
ra, " I tai o Whanganui, i uta o Manga-nui-te-ao ; whatiwbati nga rau 
o Whanganui nei, o Manga-nui-te-ao nei ; koia ano e haere mai na i a 
Turanga-pito. Haere mai te tangata me te kai, hei tuanga i te ingoa o 
to korua potiki." 

I a ratou ano e noho ra i te po ra, kei te haere tonu te taua ra ki 
te tauranga ki te kimi waka hei hokinga mo ratou, kia tere ai ratou 
te hoki ki to ratou kainga. Heoi, no to ratou korenga e kite waka, 
ka whakaaro ratou kua tika nga korero a te kuia nei. Ka haere ake 
ka puao te ata, ka wehi te iwi ra, kei rokohanga mai ratou ki reira e 
Turanga-pito ; no te mea hoki, ko te ra tera i korero mai ai te wahine 
ra ki ona tungane hei taenga mai mo tona tane ki reira. Ka mea nga 
tangata nei ki to raua ope-taua, " Whakatika tatou ka haere ; kua 
awatea hoki, kei rokohanga mai tatou e Turanga^-pito i konei ano. 
Kia tae rawa mai, kua pahure tatou." Katahi te iwi nei ka haere, 
ka hoki. 

I muri tata i a ratou, ka tae mai a Turanga-pito ki te kainga. 
Otira i tona taenga mai ki te tauranga, kua kite ia, ka titiro atu ki 
tahaki o te tauranga, kua maru katoa te one i te takahanga a te 
waewae tangata. Mohio tonu ia, he taua nana i takahi te one ; ina 
hoki te ahua, tena pea kua mate tana wahine me tana tamaiti. 
Katahi ka tere tana whitiki i tona waka, tere tonu te piki ki te 
kainga kia wawe te kite i tana tamaiti me tana wahine. Haere atu ai, 
e noho mai ana i te kainga ; ka mihi atu ia ki tana wahine me te 
tamaiti, ka mihi mai hoki te wahine ki a ia. 

Ka mea atu ia ki tana wahine, ** Kaore ranei he tangata i tae mai 
ki konei V* Ka mea mai te wahine, '* Ehara, i tae mai ano, ko o 
taokete. Engari, e meatia ana taku tamaiti kia whakamatea e oku 
tungane. Na taku tupatu ka ora ; i kopekengia e au te ure ki roto 
ki nga kuha i ora ai. Ka pohehe mai he wahine ; kaore ia he tane^" 
Ka korerotia mai nga korero katoa ki a ia e tana wahine. Ka rongo 
atu a Turanga-pito, ka pouri mo era korero, ka mea atu ki te wahine, 
*' E noho, kei te haere au." Heoi ano, haere rawa te tangata ki te 
tutu taua mana ; kaore hoki i noho kia kai, haere tonu atu. Kaore 
nei hoki i roa — i taua rangi ano — tae katoa nga karere ki nga kainga 
katoa o tona iwi ano. I te po ano o taua rangi, tae tonu mai ki te 
kainga o Turanga-pito. 
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Ka riipeke te tana, ka ui a Turanga-pito ki tana wahine, '' He aha 
te tohu o ou tungane?" Ka ki mai te wahine, <* E kore e ngaro i 
a koe, i tawhiti ano koe e haere atu ana, ka rongo atu koe ki nga ngo 
o taua tokorua. Eo tetahi, he nui te ngoio, koia tera ka kiia tona 
ingoa ko Ngoio-nui ; ko tetahi, he iti te ngoio, koia tera i kiia ko 
Ngoio-iti." Ko te tohu tera i whakaatutia mai e tana wahine ki a ia, 
kia haere mohio ai ia ki ana tangata ; kia tupono ai, mana e patu era 
tangata, kei riro ma etehi atu e patu, a, ka riro te ingoa i era atu 
tangata o tona ope-taua, engari, kia riro ano mana ake ano, ka pai. 

Takiri kau ana te ata, whaia tonutea ana ; haei'e tonu i te po. Ko 
Turanga-pito ano nga torotoro i mua o tono ope-taua. Rokohanga atu, 
kua tau te puni o tera. Ko nga rakau patu-tangata a tera, kua 
huihuia ki te putake o te Pukatea tutu ai ; ko nga tangata, ki tahaki 
ke moemoe ai. Kua warea katoatia e te moe kahore hoki tetahi i ara 
hei tiaki i a ratou ano ; me a ratou rakau-patu, i kawea ra ki te 
putake o te Pukatea tutu ai, kaore kau etahi o a ratou patu i waiho 
ano i runga i o ratou ringa hei tiaki ano i a ratou ina huakina e te 
taua whai atu i a ratou. Heoi, kua kuare noa iho ana taua iwi nei. 

Heoi, katahi ka karapotia tera e te taua a Turanga-pito, i te mea 
kua warea ketia tera e te moe. Ko Turanga-pito ano, i haere mohio 
ia ki te tohu o nga rangatira o tera ; no te mea na tana wahine ia i 
whakamohio ki aua tangata nei. Koia ka tika tonu te haere a 
Turanga-pito ki aua tangata patu ai i te wa i huakina ai ; i a ia anake 
nga rangatira. I te mea ka pa te patu ki nga upoko o etahi o te iwi 
ra, katahi ka ohorere ake etahi i te moe, whakamau atu ko a ratou 
rakau i huihuia ra ki te putake o te Pukatea tutu ai ; whawha rawa 
atu, kua riro katoa i te taua o Turanga^-pito. Kakuraku kau ana te 
iwi ra, kaore he rakau-patu ma ratou ; kua riro hoki i te hoa riri. He 
haukurua ana nga upoko o tera e tenei ! Ka mahi koe, e te tangata i 
nga rakau ! Te hopohopo ! Te aha ! Kurukuru kau ana i nga 
upoko ! Ka patua, kaore tetahi pahuretanga o taua iwi i a Turanga-- 
pito — mate katoa. A, hoki atu ana ki te kainga, ki te hari tangata- 
mate ma ratou. Engari i tupatu ratou ki a Hinemoana me tana 
tamaiti, ke he ki aua tupapaku i patua mai e ratou. 

Heoi, ka ea te kopeketanga i te ure o Tu-taia-roa. Na tona matua 
ano i takitaki tenei mate. Te takotoranga atu ano o tenei pakanga, 
kaore hoki i ara mai, e takoto nei ano i naianei. 

Na, i muri iho i te parekura kua korerotia iho i runga ake ra, 
katahi ka tuatia te tamaiti a Turanga-pito raua ko tana wahine, ko 
Hine-moana. Tuatia iho te ingoa ko Tu-taia-roa. Ko ia te pou- 
kohatu nana i whakaputa nga rangatira katoa o Whanganui nei, tae 
atu ki Rangi-tane — rangatira katoa te tu o te tangata. 

Ko ahau, i puta mai i roto i tenei tupuna, i a Tu-taia-roa. Otira, 
ehara i te mea ko ahau anake ; engari ko nga taniwha katoa o tenei 
awa o Whanganui — ara, ko nga rangatira katoa e rangona nei i te 
motu nei, timata mai i te kopunga, tae noa ki te rerenga. Koia i tika 
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ai tona whakatauki, " He tanra wbiri, kotahi mai ano i te k 
noa ki te puau." Ahakoa, taburi ake tenpi ivi ki te kai ano i k {•— 
ka kino a uta ki tai, ka kino a tai ki uta — mehemea ki te bipone mii 
etahi iwi ki te kai i a Whtinganiii, ka hui ano a Whanganui kia tapi 
ano. E kore rawa e taea e nga iwi, eogari ko nga iwi ke e mate am 
i a Whanganui nei, koia i kiia ai, " He taiira wbitikitiki," ka motn, b 
whi tiki tiki ano kia kotahi tonn. 

Eo toiiei ara oku, he ara tika tonu ; kei te takoto maro tonu, kaore 
ano i whati noa tenei tahuhu ; heke mai aao i a Tu-rere-ao, tae tun 
tuai ki ahau. Kola nei, te whakapiqia iho ki ahau, ara : 

: Whaki-l^ui 

Turanga-pito — Hinemoana 



lamatea = Tu-taia-rc 



1. Eocako-titoko S. Ta-whakaheke = Hine-pane 3. Hine-ponl« 



1. Te-Eapna-pebi» 2. Mai-oi 



I. Tai-keha 4. Tai-o-te-w 



1. Moho-iarangi 2. Hine-whero 3. Te Iwi 4. Hinekura Apanga = G. TeAtna-Hn 



Te Baiig{ron>-liIo = Poata 



Tu-whawhakia = Karaki 
Eerehoma TD-whavhakia 





SOME FOLK-SONOS AND MYTHS FROM SAMOA. 



By John Fkasbr, LL.D., Sydnet. 



Pbbfaci. — These mjthB were ooUected in 8anioa and written down mam 
than twentj-fire years ego. The; vere got chiefly from Taaaaa'a, the offloikl 
legend -keeper ol Hauu'a, and his nephew Foto. Yon ma; tMvel all round 
even the largest of the iBlande now and sosroely meet with a single man who 
knows any ol the old legends except by name ; for the titles of some of them 
have established themselves in the longnage as proverbs and by-words. The 
Bev. T. Powell, who ooUeoted them, made no use of them in his lifetime, and 
his widow sent the mannacripts to the late Bev. Geo. Pratt, Sydney, as the only 
man who was likely to be able to translate and nse them. Hr. Pratt's 
eyesight had b; this time become teeble, bat I knew he had the bundle of 
maaascripta, and, thinking that possibly there might be among them some 
myths that ware worth preseiving, I ofCered to act as his amanuensis in the 
work of translation, and get them published in some literary jonmal. Oar 
joint labours, which oontinued for nearly two years, were terminated b; 
Mr. Pratt's death. I still have a few of the translated myths on hand, and 
intend to offer them for preservation as occasion may serve. 



'0 LB TALA lA TaBKJ MA Na-FASSA : 

ThR StOBT about the OODDEHfiEB TaEMA AND Na-FAHUA, 
THE SlAUESB-TWlNS OP SaHOA. 

A COLLECTOR of myths does not expect to find Siameso-twitiB 
in Samoti, and yet here they are, not in person oertaiiily, but 
ireaented as the two chief actors in a myth story. Ther are sisters, 
md being sisters and twins, they have Titi and Titi as their 
lirtb-names ; but they afterwards assume the names of Ta'em& 
ind Tila-fainga, and as such are well known to all Samoa, for 
iiey are there the sister -goddesses of war and tattooing. The 
lirth and rearing of twin children having a physical union of 
;heir bodies in some part ia possible, but rare, as medical science 
«tlB us. The mythologist, however, seldom finds that a story 
luoh as this about about Titi and Titi is founded on facts observed by 
jhe actual story-tellers, but is rather a tranamissioii from earlier timea, 
23 
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of ideas in the mind, which myth-makers tried to convey to the people 
by giving them the appearance of a living body, moulded on the facts 
and experiences of human life. The Italian Janus, .for instance — a 
deity which the Romans adopted from the Etruscans — was represented 
as a double bust, joined together back to back, and with two £aces, the 
one looking to the east and the other to the west. Now, notwith- 
standing the numerous and learned explanations of the import of this 
double Janus, I am of opinion that the origin of this myth comes from 
the conception of the sky (root dif div^ dya, * to shine ') as the oldest 
and first of all things, from whose heights at noon the sun looks down 
east and west on the beginning and the end of every day, and hence of 
the year itself. The mind of the myth-maker, having formed this idea 
of the sky, gave it a visible life and personality in the creation of a 
two-headed Janus. 

2. Now, if the ancestors of the Samoan and Polynesian people did 
come from India, they must have been familiar there with such ideas as 
could give birth to the making of this myth about Taema and Tila-fainga 
— the one presiding over the art of war and the other the patroness 
of the art of tattooing, through which alone a Polynesian young man 
becomes fit to engage in tribal battles. In India the great gods have 
a dual aspect — two principles blended in one — one body, but many 
heads and aims. And so Titi and Titi here are one in their persons, 
but with two different functions, yet both of these relating to war. 

3. Let me now proceed with the history of this interesting duality. 
The twins were bom in the little island of Tau, in the Manu*a portion 
of the Samoan Group. As children they could not see each other's 
faces, for they were joined together back to back. Their parents 
belonged to the primitive stock of the race, as far back almost as the 
first creation of man ; and so there is enough of antiquity and mystery 
about these two girls to engage our attention to their story, especially 
as their occupation as grown goddesses — ^that of bloodshed and war — 
goes so far back as to mingle with the first doings of mankind. In 
due time the girls became old enough to leave their father's home and 
go forth to see the world, but the world as known to this myth is only 
the islands Tutuila and Savai'i, of their own group, and Fiji ; and 
their mode of travel was by swimming. So Titi and her sister, who 
had by this time taken the name of Taema, cast themselves into the 
sea and swam in the narrow strait towards Tutuila. Here they were 
so baffled by cross-currents that a lump of wood was dashed between 
them, and their bodies were severed. From this circumstance the 
second sister called herself Tila-fainga. 

4. On Tutuila, near the modern town of Pango-pango, there is a 
path called ' the road of the spirits,' and a fiarticular kind of taro 
which grows near by is called *Taema's fruit.' People say still that it 
was Taema who first caused that fruit to grow there, and that these 
two semi-divine personages passed up that way when they had landed 
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on the beach. Thas it always happens that fable makes the foot- 
prints of spirit-beings leave some trace behind, to the wonderment of 
generations to come. There is a print of Adam's foot in the island of 
Ceylon, and the small islands in the strait are the ruins of the bridge 
by which he used to pass to and fro to the mainland of India. 

5. Taema and Tila-fainga, being now on dry land, began to work 
wonders, whether in order to amuse themselves or to show their power 
as aitu, or to prepare for their future avocations, I do not know. And, 
first, they saw a man and a woman in a field digging up some food for 
themselves, some most or fermented bread-fruit, which is prepared 
somewhat in the same manner as Germans make saur kraut. The 
girls asked them for a little of it to eat, but, when they began to 
eat, they ate so heartily that nearly the whole heap of mast was 
consumed. This so frightened the donors that they ran away. And 
next, as the two girls were wandering along the crest of the mountain- 
range in the island, they came to a place where there was a big 
upstanding rock ; this they cleft in two and made of it two war-clubs. 
And, as *' the sight of means to do ill-deeds makes ill-deeds done," 
they now commenced to use the clubs and killed men. Fists and 
sticks and stones were doubtless the first weapons of warfare, but a 
stone club in the hands of such a hero as Hercules, is a mighty 
improvement on that ; and even a little boy, when he becomes 
possessed of a pea-shooter, is not happy till he has used it. And in 
this way, according to our story, the killing of men bei^an on these 
islands. But the girls, now feeling the propensity to kill getting too 
strong upon them, and fearing that it might lead them to the unholy 
act of introducing war into their own native islands of Manu'a, and 
among their own kindred, jumped into the sea and swam away to 
Fiji. There, in the early morning, they saw twp men walking on 
the beach, each carrying a small bag. Landing, the girls accosted 
them and learned that they were tattooers on their way to their daily 
work. The girls went about with them a good deal that day, and 
learned the secrets of the trade. Then they said to the men, ' Give 
us some of your tools and a basket to put them in, and we will go 
elsewhere.' The men good-naturedly said, ' All right,' and gave the 
things asked, only exacting a promise that they, the givers, should 
always be remembered. Hence it is that tattooers in Samoa, when 
they are following their trade, always sing a little song in honour of 
Filelei and Tufou, these two men who gave the tools and the basket. 
And many of the rhymes which folk-lorists now collect among civilized 
nations, carry us back to such incidents as this, in the introduction of 
the arts among men. 

6. The next thing these two wonderful girls do is the making of a 
pun — which proves how much depravity the art of war and tattooing 
was bringing them to. For when they came to the house of a man 
called Na, they asked his children several times whose place it waS| 
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and, getting always the answer, Na/anua (which means, Na's place), 
they laughed merrily, and Tila-fainga said, ' Na-fanwiy that will be my 
name.' And so the two sisters henceforth are Taema and Na-fanua. 
Here again we have a common trick of invention among myth-makers 
to account for the origin of certain names of their divinities. 

7. The next incident introduces the permanent installation of Taema 
and Na-fanna as the goddesses of war and tattooing in these islands. 
And it all arose from an act of kindness done to them, which shows 
that the sentiment of gratitude is not unknown to Polynesian breasts. 
The man Na himself, who had been out in the bush working, now 
came home and received his visitors with much kindness and 
heartiness, and at their request did not hesitate to set the best of 
food before them, although it was part of the tribute-offering to their 
conquerors. Appreciating this hospitality, and knowing that Na's 
tribe was at that time in subjection, for they had been conquered by 
the people in the east of the island, the girls resolved to set them free ; 
and, in order to make a pretext for war, they ordered Na and his men 
to bring to them the whole of the tribute-offering of food which was 
about to be sent to the tribe in the east, in token of continued sub- 
mission. The two goddesses ate it up. News of this came to the 
men of the east, and, as that deed was a deadly insult to them, they 
prepared for war. But when they invaded Na's country, the two 
goddesses went forth to meet them, and used their war clubs so 
vigorously that the enemies were slain in heaps, and Na's land became 
free. The whole island of Savai*i now reverences these two divinities, 
but Tila-fainga, aliiis Na-fanua, is specially the goddess of war there. 

8. Having accomplished this good work, the sisters agreed to 
separate. Tila-fainga remained in Savai4, following her occupation of 
war, but Taema went off to the island of Tutuila and there gave 
herself to tattooing; hence it is that, when war arises among the 
islands, Tutuila is always the ' neutral party,' and does not fight. But 
Taema was laid under a dire obligation, that if ever war should come 
that way, she should interpose and prevent it from spreading to 
Manu'a, the parent land of the twins. And so it is to this day. 

II. 

The Tala, 

• 

9. Fonga'olo'ula was the name of a place in Tau ; it was inland, on 
the north side of the great boat-opening in the reef. Fai-malie and 
Fai-tama4 dwelt there ; these are the children of Malae and Vavau, 
who were bom of Fatu and *Ele-*ele. Fai-malie gave birth to twins, 
which were joined together by their backs ; they could not see one 
another's face. They were named Titi and Titi, they were girls. 
When they were grown up, one day they went to walk about on the 
beach at the long boat-opening. They saw the place where the men 
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uncover themselves, then said the one of them, ' That is my name, 
Taema.' Then grew upon them a desire to wander about. The one 
said (to the other), ' Let us roam.' Then they swam. Their father 
called them back (saying), ' Come back, return ' ; but they said, ' Wait 
till we come back here.' They went on. Then their father said, ' If 
that is it, take this stone as a parting gift.' It was called a mavctenga, 
one of its names was tupiM-tal'ir-va*a, Then Titi and Taema swam 
away. They reached the narrow sea near Tutuila. A bowsprit was 
floating along ; then they spoke thus, * By and by, we cannot manage 
(to escape) this stick.' They tried and tried, it was difficult. It was 
carried by the current, and thrown by the waves of the sea between 
them. They could not get out of the way, *and so they were 
separated, and for the first time they saw one another's face.' 

Then said Titi to the one whose name was Taema, ' I will be called 
Tila-fainga.' Then Titi cast off her old name and was called Til&- 
fainga. 

10. Then they went on to Tutuila, and passed up the bay on which 
Pango-pango looks down. The cdcHhaitu (road of the spirits) is there; 
it was so named from these two persons, that was the reason for its 
being called cUa-o-aitu. Then these two caused taro to grow in that 
place, which is rocky ; it was called ftM-o-Taema (Taema's fruit). 
Then they saw a couple, man and wife, and two women also ; they 
were taking up fermented bread-fruit (masi) from its pit. The girls 
had a longing for it. They stood and looked at it, and said to them, 
' Give us a little basket of masV But the couple asked them for a 
basket to put it in, to take it about in. Then they threw them a 

* bread-fruit bonnet ' and said to them, ' Put a little of it into that.' 
But they said, * What can we put into this trumpery thing ; it will 
only make one cake for each.' They said, ' Still put it in, there is no 
danger.' Then they put it in, put it in, put it in. They opened their 
mouths and sucked in the masi ; the bread-fruit bonnet did not get 
full. The masi was nearly done ; then the women were going away, 
they grumbled that the masi was used up. Then the girls answered, 

* Friend, what is the reason that you said that nothing could be put in 
this trumpery thing ? ' Then the two women were afraid because they 
(now) knew these were gods ; and so the women ran away. 

11. Then they went on and passed along the tops of the mountains, 
they reached upper Poloa, then they dwelt there. They made 
turmeric food, and powdered their bodies with the turmeric, then 
these (bodies) became yellow. Then Tila-fainga sauntered about in the 
place which was named Iloa-ai-le-toa, (known-for-the-warriors), they 
went, and it was divided into two and became two war-clubs, one for 
her and one for Taema. Then they did a strange thing — ^they killed 
men. Then Tilarfainga said, * Come now, let us two go, let us not 
remain here, (we- are too) near to our own country, lest our (present) 
occupation should be directed against it, let us two swim ; do you look 
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for a land in which we may follow our occupation.' Then they swam 
away, each of them had her own float. They went on and landed at 
Fiji It was early dawn. They saw two men, these two were 
walking. Then Tila-fainga said (to ber sister), * Lady, I am hungry ; 
let us go to these two men (and ask them) who they are.' Then they 
made up to them and said, ' Who are you two?' These two answered, 
'We are Tufou and Filelei, our occupation is tattooing ; we have 
nothing good to eat, these are only the tools of our trade ; we are 
going to our work. Who are you two ? ' * We are Tila-fainga and 
Taema.' ' What is your errand.' * None, we have come here to roam 
about ; let us all go together, along with you two.' ' All right, come 
on.' And they went ; they gave them something to eat, and so the 
(girls) went about with these chiefs; they went about, they went 
about. Then they said, * O chiefs, what do you two think ? give us 
two your occupation.' They answered, * All right, methinks we all 
should live together and follow our occupation here, but first let us 
wait for a house-warming.' But these two women said, 'Enough! 
but give us some tools and a basket to put them in, and we will go.' 
Then they gave the tools in a basket and said, ' Take your implements 
of tattooing ; when you are engaged in your occupation make mention 
of us two.' ' All right ' (said they). It is on that account that the 
operators of tattooing strike up this song : 

O Fi-Filelei (who art) like a necklace of whales* teeth, 

(Aid us) when we seek to get ready for war. 

(And thou), Tufou (who art descended) from chiefs, 

(Aid us) O Tufou, Tufou, U ! 

By-and-bye it will be evening. 

Adorn us for your victories, O Fi ! 

It is like a green H leaf, 

O Tufou, Tufou, U I 

12. Then they came to Savai'i, and reached Fale-alupo, at the 
house of Na. (At that time) Ae*a of the west was the conquered, and 
Ae*a of the east was conqueror. There were in the house two girls, 
but their parents had gone into the bush to work. Then Tila-fainga 
asked, * Who is your father V * Na.' * Whose bouse is this ? ' They 
answered, singing, * The house of Na, the house of Na.' Again she 
asked, * Whose place is this ] ' They answered, * It's Na's place.' 
Then she asked again, * Whose land is this land ? * They answered, 
still singing, *The land of Na, the land of Na, Na-fanua.' Then 
she said, ' That shall be my name.' 

13. Then they asked of the girls, ' What is that, hanging up in the 
house?' They answered, *It is an offering for the victors.' 'Break 
down a basket that we may eat of it.' The girls say, * We are afraid.' 

* Where is your father]' *He is in the bush.' *You go quickly 
and tell him that your house is be-ch^fedJ So Na came in and said, 

* You two have come.' They answer^ * Your servants, sir.' * Whence 
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are you two ? ' ' We two are Tila-fainga and Taema ; far is the spot 
from which we came, for we have come from a distance. We are 
hungry ; we asked the question what it was that is hanging up in the 
house.' (He said) * It is the offering for the victors ; but I will bring 
you a basket of it that you may partake.' ' Good,' said they, ' bring it ; 
but do you, O chief, proclaim to your land to bring the whole (tribute) 
offering to us two, and we will raise up your (present) state of 
subjection/ The land was delighted, and brought all the offering to 
them and placed it before them. An account of this was taken to the 
east ; then they two prepared for war. But this was the word of the 
conquerors, ' Let us make ready the kava (now), and fight to-morrow.' 

14. Taema was afraid, but Na-fanua said, * Do you follow me, and 
leave the fighting to me.' Then Na-fanua asked (her friends), 'Which 
is the road the conquering party will take to come here?' They 
answered, 'There are three roads, but the middle road is probably the 
one by which the conquering party will come.' (She said) ' Leave that 
road to us two ; let your troops go by the other roads. When the 
conquerors come, let your men withdraw and leave the fighting to us.' 
When the enemy's party came on these two went up that way to meet 
them. They laid about them, laid about them, on the one road and 
killed ; then on the other road they did the same. The eastern 
conquerors were over-thrown. The land was greatly delighted and 
proclaimed an offering to be made to these two. All Savai'i (there- 
after) paid respect to these divinities. 

15. Then they came to the wall of Amoa. There these two made 

their parting farewells. Na-fanua said to Taema, * Now then, do you 

go to our land in Tutuila, dwell there and practice our business of 

tattooing, but T will go on with my fighting work.' Then they had 

their refreshment of food. The kava of Na-fanua was first ; she 

prayed, saying : 

This is the kava to drink 

For Le-Fata and Le-*eie'ele 

And Fai-malie and Fai-tama*i, 

That they may direct you to neutrality ; 

But may the road I go run with blood. 

Then she said to Taema, * You will remain neutral in our land ; 
when you are pricking the outside (of the body), then remember me 
and your occupation will prosper.' 

16. Then Taema was going to swim to Tutuila ; but Na-fanua 
called to her to come back till she should arrange aright their farewell 
agreement. So Taema came back. And Na-fanua said, * Now then 
do you be neutral to my business, and then the businesses of both of 
us will go on profusely before you ; by-and-bye the war will turn 
itself towards our country, and our parents in Manu'a, but (when it 
comes), do you turn your back to Manuka and your front to Up6lu, 
and then Savai'i will remain neutral ; but if you turn the war on 
lianu'a, you will be overwhelmed with vines.' 
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17. Then came Taema to Tutuila by swimming ; and she dwelt 
there, abstaining from Na-fanua's work ; that is the reason that 
Tatoila is called the tapiKi-inga (the neutral party). Then they sang : 

The man grows up and is tattooed, 
The woman grows up and has children. 

Taema lived at Poloa ; and the chief Tui'A.tua came from the land 
of Sailele, he was also called Moso. He came to Taema ; then Tamea 
became his wife. But Na-fanua dwelt in Savai'i, and followed her 
occupation of war. 



(The Samoan Text of No, 27. — Taema and Na-fanua,) 
<0 LB TALA lA TiTI MA TiTI ALIAS TaEMA MA NVFANUA. 

9. 'O Fonga-olo-'ula le igoa o le fanua i Tau ; e i gauta i le itu i 
matu le ava tele. Sa mana ai 'o Fai-malie ma Fai-tama4, le fanau lea 
a Malae ma Yavau na fanaua ia e le Fatu ma le 'Ele'ele. Na fanau 
Fai-malie 'o le masaga ua fesootai i o la tua, ua le ma fe vaaiai o la 
mata. Ua fa'a igoa ina o Titi ma Titi, o tama teine laua. Ua matua 
ona eva lea o i laua i le tasi aso i le matafaga, i le ava loa. Ua ilea 
ai le mea a tagata ; ona fai ane lea le tasi, Si o'u igoa sia *0 Taema. 
Ona tupu lea lo la fa'aeva. Ua fai ane ina, Ta eva ia. Ona la fa'ausi 
lea. Ae valaau lo la tama, O mai, foi mai ; a e tali mai, Sei ma o mai 
na nei ; ua o lava. Ona fai ane lea lo la tama, Afai o lea, ina avea le 
ma*a nei ma mavaega. Ua tana ai le Mavaega, 'o le tasi ona igoa *0 
le tupua-tali-vaa. Ona la feausi ai lea o Titi ma Taenia. Ua oo i le 
vasa ua lata i Tutuila. Ua opeopea mai le tila ; ua lafatu tafea mai e 
peau le sami i o la va. Ua faigata ai ona alu ese le laau pei 'o se, a 
ua faate'a esese ai i laua. Ua faatoa fevaai a'i 'o laua mata. 

Ona fai ane ai lea Titi lea igoa 'o Taema, A e igoa a*u ia le Tila- 
faiga. Ona tiai lea e Titi lona igoa tuai a'o igoa o ia ia Tila-faiga. 
Ona la o lea O Tila-faiga ma Taema. 

10. Ona la a'e ai lea i Tutuila e i ai Pagopago i ona luga ae. Ua 
ae i le Yaga. £ i ai le ala o aitu ; ua igoa ai talu ai ia i laua ; *o le 
mafuaga lea o le ta'u 'O le ala i aitu.' Ona la faatupua i lea le talo i 
lea mea o i ai i le papa, e taua ai 'o le Fua-o-Taema. Ua la iloa ai le 
uluga aiga, ni fafine e toalua ; o laga masi. Ua la manauao i ai. Ua 
tutu ma vaavaai i ai, ma fai i ai Au mai ; sina a ma masi. Ae fai ane 
le uluga aiga i se ato e tuu ai, e tau ave ai. Ona la lafo ai lea le pulou 
<ulu, ma fai ia i laua, Fafao mai sina mea i lea. Ae tali laua se a se 
mea e mafai ona fafao i lenei mea fa'atauvaa, e tasi ; Sa oulua potoi, 
Fafao pea; e te afaina. Ona la fafao lea, fafao, fafao. Ua faamags 
le la gutu ma miti mai le masi ; e lei au tuulu le pulou *ulu. A umu 
le masi ; ona fesolai lea fafine ; a uma ai le masi. Ona le muimui ai 
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lea a uma le masi. Ona tali ai lea 'o teine, Sa, Se ft le mea na Ina fai 
ai e le ofi se mea i lea mea faatauvaa. Ua fefefe fafine, ua iloa o ni 
aitu laua ona fesolai lea ia fafine. 

11. Ona la lea ua ui i le tamutumu o mauga, ua oo, Poloa luga 
ona nonofo ai lea. Ua la fai le lega i a la mea e a'i, a lega ai o la tino, 
IJa samasama a o lea ia mea. Ua eva Tilafaiga i le tasi mea e igoa ai 
ua Iloa-ai-le-toa ; ua alu ane a ta, ona tofi lua lea, ua lua ua togi, 
taitasi a laua ma Taema. Ona ia fai vavega lea, na fafasi tagata. Ona 
fai ane la lea o Tilafaiga, Sau ia ; ina ta o, nei ta nonofo i i nei ; ua 
fctalai ma lo ta nu'u, nei fa'asaga i ai lo ta faiva ; a e ta feausi ia e 
sue se nu'u e fni ai si o ta faiva. Ona la feausi, ua taitasi ma lo la 
laau. Ua o ua tuuta i FitL tJa vave ao. Ua la iloa ni tagata e 
toalua ; ua savali laua. Ona fai ane le Tilafaiga, Se ula e, ta fia ai sei 
00 ane i na tagata so o ai. Oo ai lea i ai, ma fai atu Po o ai oulua f 
Ua tali mai i laua, Oi m»iua 'o Tufou ma Filelei ; o lo ma faiva *o le 
tatalau ; e le a4 ni a ma mea lelfii, o au ia o lo ma faiva o lo ft ma o i 
lo ma faiva. O ai ea oulua ? Oi maua a Tilafaiga ma Taema. Ae se 
a lo oulua feau ? £ leai ; ua ma o mai e eva ; ina tatou o ma oulua. 
Ua lelei, ina o mai ia. Ona latou o lea ; ona a vane i ai lea o mea e 
taumafa ma ua latou feoa4 ma nai alii ; feoai, feoai. Ona fai atu lea, 
Alii e, pe ni a fa oulua ? Au mai ia la oulua faiva ma maua ? Ua 
tali mai, Ua lelei ; f a i ta tatou te nonofo ; ma fai faiva iinei ; a e sei 
fa'atali foi i se unu bh. A e f ai atu lana, Soia, a e au mai ia pea sa 
ma au, ma se ato e tuu ai, a e ma o. Ona aumaia le au i se ato, uafai 
mai. Ave ia ni a oulua au tatalau, a e a oulua fai la oulua faiva ia 
ta'uta'ua maua. Ua leleL £i ai ona ta le siva a tufuga tatatau : 

Fi, Filelei, pei se lei, 
* O le sailiga o le la eL 
Tofou, Tofou mai alii e, 
Tufou, Tufou, u ! 

A nei foi e afiaf i e, 
Tilotilo i loa malo, Fi e, 
Ua se lanti usi e, 
Tufou, Tufou, u ! 

12. Ona la o mai lea i Savai4, taunuu i Falealupo i le fale o Na. 
O A'ea a Sisifo ua toilalo, a o A'ea a Sasae ua malo. Na i ai i le fale 
nai teine e toalua a ua o ona matna i le vao e galulue. Ona fesili ai 
lea 'o Tilafaiga, O ai lo oulua tamft ? 'O Na. Pe se fale lenei o ai t 
Tali mai, *0 le fale o Na ? Pe se ai, *0 le fale o Na, *o le fale o Na. 
Ona toe fesili, Se fanua o ai lenei fanua ? Tali mai, 'O le fanua o Na. 
Ona fa'apea lea o ia ua pesepese ai, 'O le fanua o Na, <o le fanua o 
Na ; Na fanua. Ona fai ane ai lea, 'O si o'u igoa la sia^ '0 Na fanua. 

13. Ona fesili ai lea i teine, 'Ni a ni mea o tautau mai. Ua tali 
mai, *0 taulaga i Malo. Sei motu mai se ato aumai, sei ma 'a'ai ai 
Ua fai mai teine, Ua ma fefefe. O fea o i ai loutamS^^ O vV&n^c^« 

24 
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la lise ia, ma fai ata i ai, Ua aliitia lo oatou fale. Ua sau Na, ua 
fa*apea, Ua oulua maliu mai. Lau alaala na. Pe maifea oulua ? Oi 
mana nei, *0 Tilafaiga ma Taema. E mamao le mea, ua ma o mai, ua 
ma fia'a'ai, a o la ma fesili. Pe ni <ai ni men o tautau mai ? K) 
taulaga o le malo, a e au mai pea o si ato ia lua te taumamafa aL 
Ua lelei, au mai ia, a e, alii e, talai ia lo outou nu'u ina aumaia le 
taulaga uma, ma mana, ae m ma laga la outou toilalo. Ua fiafia le nu*u 
ona aumai lea le taulaga uma ia i lana. Ua ave ane le tala i sasae ; 
ua tuuina le taulaga ia i laua ; ona sauni tau la lea. Ae na fa*apea le 
upu *o le malo, Tatou lili ^ava ; si'i taeao. 

14. Ua matau Taema, a e fai ane Na-fanua e te mulimuli mai, a e 
faitalia a'u le taua. Ona fesili lea Na-fanua, O fea leala a sau ai le 
malo 1 Tal imai, E tolu ala ; a *o le ala i totonu e sau ai le manumalo. 
Ia, tuu mai ia i maua leaala ; a e o ia a outou a'u i isi ala ; a o mai le 
malo, tuumuli outou, a e tuu mai ia i maua le taua. Ona o mai lea le 
malo, ua la o a*e i le ala e sau ai le manumalo ; tapale, tapale ; o i le 
isi ala, fafasi ; o i le isi ala, ua faapea lava. Ua toilalo ai le malo a 
sasae. Ua fiafia tele ai le nu'u, ua alu le tala'i e fai mai se taulaga ia 
i laua. Ua fa'aalo i ai Savai4 uma i ia aitu. 

15. Ona la tula'i lea ua agae a e tau fauo ai lava. Ona oo mai ai 
lea i le aupa i Amoa. Ua fai ai la la fa'amavaega. Ua fai atu Na- 
fanua ia Taema, Sau ia ; ina alu oe e te nofo i lo ta fanua i Tutuila ; 
nofo ma lo ta faiva o le tatatau, a e alu au ma le faiva o tau. Ona fai 
leala la *ava. Tumua le 'ava ia Na-fanua ; ua ia tatalo ; ua fa'apea : 

*0 le *aya taumafa lenei 
la Le-Fatu me Le-'Ele*ele, 
Ma Faimalie ma Faitama*i ; 
la tonn mai sa latoa tapua'i 
A e tafe toto se ala oa te ui ai. 

Ona fai atu lea ia Taema, <0 le a e tapua'i i lo ta f anua, a e ui [tui t] 
i fafo, a e tafe toto, ona e manatu lea, na manuia le faiva. 

16. Ona alu lea Taema a aau i Tutuila, a e toe valaau Na-fanua ia 
foi ae, se fa'atonu lelei la la fa'amavaega. Ona foi ai lea Taema. A e 
fai atu Na-fanua, Sau ia, ina e tapua*i mai i lo'u faiva ; a e sasaa atu 
lo ta faiva ia te oe ; a e nei e fa'asaga tau i leta nu'u ma o ta matna i 
Manu*a; ia e liu, tuapea i Manuka, a e fa'asaga alo i Upolu, ma 
Savai4 e tapuai mai ai lo ta faiva ; afai e te fa'asaga tan i Manuka, e 
saua oe i le aufu*efu'e. 

17. Ona sau lea Taema i Tutuila, ua aau mai, ua nofo e tapuai i le 
faiva Na-fanua ; e i ai ona taua Tutuila o le tapuaiga ; ua nofo foi 
Taema e fai le faiva o le tatatau. Ai ua pesepese ai : 

Tapa le tane, ta le tatau ; 
Tupn fafine, fanafanan. 
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Na nofo Taenia i Poloa, a e sau le alii lea o Tui-Atua, na i ai i le nu'u 
o Sailele, ua igoa foi o ia ia Moso. Na sau ia Taema. Ona fai ai lea 
Taema ma anoi ava. Na nofo Nafanua i Savai'i ona fai ai lea o lona 
faiva o tau. 



NOTES. 

1. — Titi. The common noun titi means the girdle of leaves which is now 
worn by the natives ; but the verb tiH*e means * to be angry/ of which an Oceanic 
root is tif * to be sharp, to shine ; to be hot, to burn.* This meaning suits the 
sisters as war-goddesses. Polynesians and Australians get or take names to them- 
selves from trivial and often absurd circumstances, and names may be changed 
several times in a lifetime. 

Tatooing. The established English spelling of tattoo with a double t is not 
right, for the word comes from a root ta, meaning *to tap or strike gently * ; 
reduplicated this becomes tata-u in the Polynesian languages. 

Janus. Most cosmogonies give precedence to the pure expanse of the upper 
heavens, the aether, the bright sky above cloud-land ; and so the root di, ti, * to 
shine, to be bright,* appropriately enough gives the names Ja-n-us, Za-n, Ze-n, 
Dya-us. The four-headed Janus shows an extension of the sky to north and 
south ; the direction of the vault of heaven east and west is the first and more 
natural idea. 

2. — ^From India. I hold the belief that the brown Polynesians are in no sense 
of Malay origin, but that they are mainly of Aryan ancestry. Two-headed, four- 
headed, and eight-headed representations of Hindu deities are common in India. 

Fit to engage. The tatooing process is progressive; the first touches are 
given to the boy at an early age, and the pattern is finished when he is fit for war. 

8. — Tau. Olosenga, Tau, Manono, Apolima are all small islands and mostly 
volcanic. 

Swimming. At a very early age children learn to be at home in the waters. 

Bodies severed. Of course myth-makers do not trouble themselves about 
questions of physiology. 

Taema, Tila-fainga. See explanations of these names further on. 

5.— Wonders. The Samoans do not doubt the possibility of miracles; in their 
myths many such evidences of supernatural power are related. 

Fiji comes up very often in these Samoan myths, although it is a group 
occupied by a black race. It is a land of tattooers. 

6. — Na or nga (nasalized) is a form of the Oceanic article or demonstrative. 

7. — Taema is a goddess everywhere in Samoa, and Na-fanua is specially 
reverenced at Mata-utu and Fale-alupo in Savai'i. But Fale-alupo is a sort of 
city of ref age ; its people never engage in the wars of their neighbours. 

Spreading to Manu*a. Here again comes out the Samoan respect for Manu*a, 
as the fona et origo of the Polynesian race. 

9. — Fai-malie means one who * does ' a thing * successfully,* and Faa-tama*i 
one who * does luckily.* Vavau means * ancient,* and Malae is what we should 
call the * village square.* For the genealogy of all these persons see No. 22 of 
this series. 

Great boat-opening, ava-tele; long boat-opening, ava-loa. These are 
openings in the coral reefs which sorronnd the islands. 
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Unoover. 8amoente$ et inttUare$ omnes, luce orta, oram marii frequentatU ad 
eacandum. Verba nominit Taema sunt ta*e ' eacare^* ma, *flamu.* 

Desire to wander. A restless longing for change of scene sometimes seizes 
these islanders. 

Parting gift. This seems to be intended as an amulet or stone of good luck. 

Tupua. Is a small image, but not used as an idol ; originally a stone supposed 
to be a man petrified. 

Tupua tali va*a means, the image that receives (welcomes) canoes. 

Narrow sea. Vasat the space between your starting point and the place of 
arrival. 

A bowsprit, tila ; difficult, fainga. Hence the name Tila-fainga. TUa is 
also the ' yard * of a Samoan sail. 

10. Bocky ; ^ro. There are nuiny kinds of taro (arum esculenttan) ; one kind 
is the/im, or swamp taro. 

Fermented. The breadfruit may be kept some months in this way for use. 
A little is taken out of the pit, just as it is required. 

Breadfruit bonnet. PuUm-^ulu^ a small cup receptacle ; like a bonnet (pulou)^ 
from the breadfruit (^ulu). The women mocked at this as a paltry afiEair. 

Gods. Aitu^ who are the lesser semi-divine spirit-beings. 

11. Turmeric. Lenga^ native girls delight to powder themselves with 
turmeric ; the rice-like grains of the root are cooked as food. 

Mountains. Maunga, a mountain range. Tutuila is all mountains and 
valleys. 

Killed men. The murderous work of war now began. 

Occupation. Faiva^ what they do (fat). 

Should be directed. They are afraid lest the tide of war should flow upon 
their own holy islands of Manu*a. 

Float. The islanders are very expert in the use of floats. 

Lady. Tamaitai^ a respectful term. 

Who are you two ? A question no more improper in the islands than for ns 
to say * Good morning.* 

Errand. Or employment. 

Something to eat. ' Eat * is here the polite word used in speaking to chiefs. 

House-warming. A feast to celebrate the beginning of their partnership. 

This song. As usual when an old song of this kind is preserved, it has 
become very corrupt in the text and not easily understood. I have endeavoured 
to get some sense out of it by interpolations. 

13. Be-chiefed. This word is a verb in the original (alii-tia)= * has chiefs as 
visitors.* 

Tou two have come. The usual Samoan welcome ; the rest of the interro- 
gatories are thoroughly Samoan. 

Your servants, sir. Lau alaala va ; a kind of salutation, * your presence,' 
similar to those used in India. 

Offering. This was the umiti, or tribute offering. 

Offering for the victors. Taulaga i malo, a sacred offering for the (wnquering 

party. 

Afraid. Fefefey a very strong word. 

Partake. Taumamafat an intensive and respectful verb. 

The Kava, They make their kava feast that night, and prepare to fight on 
the morrow. 

14. Three roads. There are still three roads, for Fale-alupo is inland. 
Conquering party. Manumalo is the word here. 

Were overthrown. Toilalo, * struok down,* as if by lightning. 
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16. W*ll. A^^a, a, line of woU. 

Was first. The moat hoDDiuable person alwaya has the first anp o( Jlnva at 
fewts. 

?oi Le-FatD, •fto. In boaour of these aaoestors. See No. 23 of thsae setiea 
of mjiha. 

Bun with blood. Eer ocoupation ia still to be a blood; one. 

Priokinfi. That is, in tatooing. 

Bemember. That is, make honourable mention ol me. 

16. Your front. Faataga alo, to face towards ; so aa to ward off a blow. 
Oreiwhslmed with vines. Sawi oeiU oMfiufve, the land would be oompletel; 
oorered over with creeping plants — a dire carse. 

IT. TtA-Attta means prinne (king) of Atua. 




SOME RECOLLECTIONS OF NEW GUINEA 

CUSTOMS. 



By Whitmore Monckton, Feilding. 



ONCE, when anchored off East Cape in New Guinea, I was asked by 
one of my native crew for (what would be to a " boy ") a con- 
siderable amount of " trade." On my asking him for what purpose he 
required it, I was informed of the following custom : — 

Geesauya, the boy in question, said, although he had been married 
for over two years, he had had no children, but that upon his wife 
becoming enceinte he was expected to give a number of stone tomahawks 
(a valuable consideration) to his father-in-law. I then asked a number 
of the " boys " if they were married, and found that, although they 
were nearly all of them in that happy state, yet only about five per 
cent, of them had a child, by reason of their not being able to afford 
the necessary present. " How is it then," I asked, " the tribe does 
not die out ? " " Oh," they said, " the old man and the rich man have 
plenty of children, and when a ' boy's ' father-in-law dies he can have 
as many as he likes, for then he has no one to pay for them." 

On another occasion at the same place I held the following 
conversation with the " boys " in reference to another custom : " Why 
is it," I said, ** that, although the girls are very free with their favours 
and you boys cohabit with your wives, they have no children ? " If a 
single girl has a child," they said, " it is looked upon as a very great 
disgrace ; all the other girls and young married women in the tribe 
laugh and mock at her, and no * boy ' would have her for a wife. The 
child is called * the child of many fathers,' and is so jeered at when 
grown up that he almost invariably clears out and joins another tribe. 
When a woman finds she is pregnant, she (unless married and her 
husband able to afford the necessary present) goes into the bush and eats 
the leaves of some indigenous plant, which usually has the desired 
effect. Sometimes a woman is foolish and lets things go too far ; in 
such a case she goes to some old woman of the tribe and gets her to 
operate with two blunted sticks. As a rule, however, the leaf-cure is 
quite sufficient." 
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At the Kiriwina or Trobriaud group of islands there is a custom of 
roasting pigs alive at feast time, not because the natives enjoy torturing 
animals, but rather because the women, and the young girls in 
particular, like to hear the pig squealing whilst they are engaged in 
dancing. William Whitten, a very well known New Guinea trader, 
told me that he had found this custom in other parts of New Guinea. 

The natives of Seraba, a small island near Samarai, put great faith 
in dreams, as the following incident will show : I had noticed that for 
two or three days Komadoee, a Seraba native and my head boat- 
"boy," seemed to be greatly troubled in his mind. As we wei*e sailing 
into Samarai he came to me and asked my advice about a matter that 
he said was troubling him greatly. "Three nights ago," said 
Komadoee, " I dreamt I saw Derausee (a * boy * belonging to R — , a 
friend of mine) sleeping with my wife." " Yes, Komadoee," said I, 
" and what do you want me to do ? " "I want you to make Derausee 
pay me," said he, " or you must get him put in gaol, as, unless he pays 
me, all the other ' boys ' will laugh at me and I shall be disgraced." 
" Nonsense ! " I said ; " dreams are all rubbish. You had probably 
eaten too much and therefore slept badly. I won't interfere with 
Derausee." " If I find that my dream is true," said he, " then will 
you make liim pay me ? " " Yes," I said, " if you can find some one 
who can prove that it is true, I will make him pay." As soon as we 
had dropped anchor Komadoee asked my permission to go and see his 
wife ; at the same time I went to visit R — . In about an hour's time 
Komadoee came to R — 's house, accompanied by another "boy," and 
carrying in his hand a small carved lime-gourd. He was in a frightful 
temper, and as soon as he saw me, broke out with " Look ! 1 found 
this (holding up the lime-gourd) in my house, and when I taxed my 
wife with her guilt, she confessed that Derausee had given her this to 
let him sleep with her. Now ! Will you do as you promised and 
make him pay me?" "Look here," said R — , who by this time had 
been made acquainted with the matter in hand, "I'll send for 
Derausee ; but," added he to me, " he must not go to gaol, or what 
shHll I do for a cook 1 " 

Derausee appeared in due course, and promptly denied his guilt. 
Komadoee's witness then turned and bolted, and when collared and 
brought back, denied having said anything at all about the matter. I 
had no doubt in my own mind that Derausee was guilty, but he, 
knowing that R — could not spare him to go to gaol, refused to make 
any payment whatever. I thought for a while, and then I fancied I 
saw a way out of the difficulty. " Has Derausee a wife ? " I asked, 
and when answered in the affirmative, I sent some " boys " for her, 
sending at the same time other "boys" for Komadoee's wife. 

When the wives appeared upon the scene, I said to Komadoee, 
" Now, both you and Derausee, with your respective wives, will be 
taken on board the cutter, and to-night, if Derausee still refuses to 
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pa; yott, yon shall sleep with Derausee's wife and Deranaee shall deep 
with jonra, so that you will both l>e equally disgraced; for if Derausee 
has slept with jour wife, as you affirm, you are already disgraced, and 
if he has not, this punishment will serve you right for telling lies." 

I asked R — if he was satisfied with my decision, and as soon as be 
was able to B]>eak for laughing, be said, '* Tes," and told Derausee 
that it would be of no use his appealing to him for protection, but that 
be must pay up before night, or both he and his wife would be taken 
on board. 

Derausee and Komadoee then asked for permission to go and talk 
the matter over ; the result nf their conversation being that Derausee 
came to R — and borrowed the necessary payment to make Komadoee's 
honour white again. 

Komadoee was the boy who, at a place on the north-east coast, 
persuaded me to buy, amongst other things, a stone of about teu 
pounds weight, on the ground that it was a wind-stona This stone 
was thrown down amongst the ballast, and several months afterwardsi 
irhen 1 had foi^gotten all about it, the " boys " brought it on deck 
during a calm and begged me to beat it with a slick, explaining that if 
I did so, the wind would come again. I laughed at them, and told 
them to beat it themselves if they wanted it beaten, " No," said 
they, " We don't understand magic, if ne beat it, something terrible 
might happen ; you beat it, you understand magic, bat beat it very 
lightly, otherwise a great gale will come." 

In the end, to please them, I struck the stone lightly with a stick. 
" That will do," they said, " Now you wait and the wind will oome." 

By a GUrioDs coincidence the wind did come in a few minutes, and, 
of course, the " boys " swore it was owing to the stone. 




THE LANGUAGE OF MAKURA, NEW HEBRIDES. 



Bt Edwasd Tbegkab. 



IN The Journal of the Anthropological InsHtitU of Great Britain 
and Ireland, August, 1896, there appears an article by Mr. 
Sidsey H. Bay on the Melanesiaa dialect spoken in Makura, Central 
New Hebrides. The materials were collected by the Rev. Oscar 
Mitchelson, Presbyterian Missionary on the island of Tongoa. The 
paper contains a short grammar, vocabulary and remarks. 

Many words of this vocabulary appear to be quite unconnected 
with any Polynesian dialect. It may be that with increased research 
every one of these may be resolved into some form common to the 
Melaaesian and Polynesian speech, but, if so, the time is not yet. 
My endeavour will be to show that many of the words which at first 
sight appear to be foreign to the Polynesian language are probably 
related. 

Ifalag, a fly. This word (with the prefix na common to nouns in 
this dialect) is probably the Maori rango, a fly, Samoan logo, &c. It 
is a widely-spread word in the Pacific, and is generally found in 
Melanesia as Ian or lano. 

NaMt, a louse. Kutu, a louse, is a word common both to Poly- 
nesians and Malays. Among Melanesians, in Torres Island (Lo), the 
word is gnt ; in Saddle Island git ; so that kit is an easy variant. 

Nggati, to bite. This word is known in Maori as katikaH, to 
nibble, or kakati, to eat into, to gnaw through. The Samoan 'afi, to 
eat into, to corrode, and the Earotongan kali, to bite, show corres- 
ponding Polynesian forms, with the very common letter-change k to 
ng between these and the Makura word. The Melanesiaa Efatese 
kati, to bite, the Maloese cote, the Bierian mkati, carry the word to its 
locality. 

Natia, the belly, is the Polynesian tia, tlie belly. 

Naman, a bird, is the Polynesian manu, a bird. 

Lau, a plant. Probably the Polynesion ran or lau, a leaf. In 
other Melanesian dialects, such as those of Whitsuntide and Espirita 
Santo, rau means leaf. 
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Nadah^ blood, is a very interesting word. The nearest relative in 
Maori is ranuy to mix, to mix up. The Samoati lanu means (a) 
colour ; (6) the waters of child-birth ; (c) to wash off salt water. The 
Tongan form is lanu^ to wash, to rinse with fresh water. Following 
these we have the Motu (New Guinea) ranu^ water. The Fijian has 
dranuy fresh water ; dradranu, tasteless, not seasoned, not having salt 
water with it ; dra, blood; dradra, to bleed; and dradra, the menses 
of women. The Mortlock rauj water, and the Nala ramu, rain, are 
probably on the root ra or da. The Malagasy (Madagascar) has ruy 
blood, but the nearest relatives in Oceania to the Makura nadah are 
the Sesake da, Fat^ ta, Nala lala, Sinaugolo lala, Nengone dra, and 
Fijian dra, all meaning blood. The Malagasy has not only ra, bloodi 
but ranOy water, equal to the Polynesian ranu. The original root 
probably had the sense of " liquid." 

Native, a mast. Probably related to the Maori tira, a mast. In 
Efate we have iietere, a mast. 

Nati, son. This word has apparently not received the usual noun- 
prefix. We might have expected natam, if related to the Maori tama, 
a son, but it is probable that the relation of nati is with another Maori 
word, viz. : ngati, " descendant of " (applied as a tribal prefix, Ngati- 
niarUf Ngati-hiiia, &c.), since we are told in the Makura grammar that 
Nati Tongoa means " the people of Tongoa.*' In Tahiti nati means a 
class or distinction of men, as nati arii, the class of superior chiefs. 
In Duke of York Island nat means a child. 

Navavine, a woman. Evidently the Polynesian word vaJiine, a 
woman. 

Nggili, to dig. This word, with the ng to k change before spoken 
of, is perhaps the Maori keri, to dig, represented in Tongan keli, 
Samoan ^eli, &c., &>c, 

Natah, the sea. This is almost certainly the Polynesian tai, the 
sea. The Tongan tahi, the sea, makes the change to the Melanesian 
tathi of Fiji and the Malay tasi of Ceram more easy. The Fat^ toM 
shows a further approximation to the tah of the Makura natah, 

Naata, a man. The Maori tangata, a man {homo), becomes in 
Tahitian taata. The Makura form therefore appears to owe its origin 
to an abrasion of the foremost consonant ; this is more probable than 
an n to ^ letter-change. Worn down as the word is, however, it is far 
nearer to Polynesian than any other the Melanesian has kept for 
" man " ; the ataatu of Whitsuntide, the ta and at of Saddle Island 
and Ureparapara being next in relationship. 

Naingma, a house. The Maori ruma, an apartment, has been 
discredited on account of its resemblance to the English word "room"; 
but apparently kindred words are Samoan luma, "in front of"; 
luma/ale, the space in front of a house (fale = house) ; Tahitian 
fareturuma, an outhouse ; Motu rumay a house ; Malay runiah, a 
house. " House " appears as rhna in San Cristoval, as ima in Mota, 
Ambry m, <fec. This probably accounts for the ingma of Makura. 
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Le(/y to sing. Perhaps the Maori rangi, an air, a tune, Maori 
rangiy the sky, has the Malay equivalent langit, the sky; and in 

» 

Malay lagu means a tune. 

Bili, to collect. Probably related to Maori whiriwhiriy to select. 
The Tongan has Jili, to choose ; tolifili, to pick and choose ; while the 
Samoan tolifili means to choose what to gather, as fruit. 

iTaw, a yam. The u here is the representative of a common word 
for yam, which as uwi, ufi, uhiy ubi, <kc., is known to Malays, Poly- 
nesians, Melanesians, &c, 

NavUij a feather, hair. Throughout Polynesia the common word 
for hair on the body and for feathers is hulu or hum. The Fijian 
wlua, hair on the pubes, the Malagasy volo, hair, the Javan wulu, 
hair, all show the v or w change for h. The Espiritu Santo vul, the 
Vanua Lava vulni and viligi are probably in the line of connection. 

Munurrif to drink. The Maori inu or unu, to drink, is strengthened 
by Mangaian unu and Hawaiian tmu, to drink. But the Malay 
minunif Javan nginum, and Pampang (Philippine Islands) minumy all 
meaning ^* to drink," show a consonantal prefix to unUy and when 
supported by the munu of Nguna, show the true position of the 
Makura word. 

Numerals. 

Sikitshy one. Not related to Polynesian, but perhaps to Florida 
sakai, Bugotu sikeiy Malikolo sikaiy one. 

/ ruy two. Polynesian rua or lua. In the Banks' Islands " two " 
at Merlav is i ruay at Santa Maria i ru. 

I toUy three. Polynesian toru or tolu, Merlav i toL 

I vatiy four. Polynesian whay/ay &c, Merlav i vat, 

I limay five. Polynesian rima or linia, San Cristoval i riina, 

Latiy six. Not related to Polynesian ono, six, or (apparently) to 
any other Melauesian word for six. 

LarUy seven. Polynesian whitUy fitUy &c. From the Sesake la duay 
seven, and the Fat^ la rua, seven it would appear as though the 
Makura word is compounded with ruay two, thus meaning 5 and 2 = 7 
("hand" and two). 

LaXcley eight. Polynesian unit-Uy varu, <kc. The Fat^ la tolu shows 
the Makura word to be compounded with "three," i,e, 5 and 3 = 8 
(" hand " and three). 

LuvitCy nine. Polynesian iway iva, &c. Like the last two words, 
this is one of the " five " compounds, since Sesake lo veti shows the 
" four " root— 6 + 4 = 9 ("hand" and four). 

DudUnuiy ten. A very clear (curiously clear) word. Dv>a {rua) 
" twice," linuiy ^"ve or " hand." The form is, [ think, adopted, because 
it shows no sign of wear or abrasion. 



NOTES AND QUERIES. 



[88] Supposed Samoan Cap. 

In Notes and Queries, No. 80, a question is asked about a spider's web cap, 
and the interrogator is referred to the Picture Magazine, February, 1896, in 
which it is stated that the nightcap is woven by spiders on a frame left in a dark 
corner for the purpose. However that may be in some other islands, it is not so 
on Malekula, of the New Hebrides. Here, the framework, which is simply a split 
bamboo interlaced at intervals to keep it apart, is carried about by the natives and 
worked round in a cluster of webs, they adhere to it, and in process of time a 
fairly thick felt is made. The cap is then drawn ofiF and used for mounting 
dancing masks, so as to fall over the back of the wearer's head while dancing. I 
am sending yon (per Bev. W. Watt, of Tanna) a framework with a beginning made 
in winding on the spider's web. You can dispose of it as you like. They are 
made in various sizes. Old ones are used by our people for keeping their sacred 
stones wrapped in, and are kept in a little bag stuck in the bade of the belt.— 
T. Watt Legoatt, Malekula, New Hebrides. 

[89J The Samoan Cap. 

In a note of your Journal of March, reference is made to " the Samoan 
Cap," and information requested regarding it. This cap is formed from 
a spider's web, generally woven by a multitude (or colony) of spiders, and 
is of a dense and strong construction. I regret that I cannot give the 
technical name of the spider. The web is found in branches of trees, and some- 
times spreading from tree to tree. It is of such a strong lexture that the.natives 
of the Loyalty Islands use it for nets in fishing and bird-catching. I have seen 
skeletons of birds and remains of large moths within its meshes. Ocoasionally it 
may be seen hanging from curved branches of a tree in the form of a large pendant 
bird's nest. The threads are very strong and glutinous ; I have had my hat 
carried from my head by one of them when riding along a bush path. The thick 
web seems to be a collection of webs — successive layer upon layer of new on older 
formations, and contains families of inhabitants. In contrast with this araneida 
there is also to be found in the Loyalty Islands a small spider which at sunset 
spins a fine web, and in the morning before sunrise gathers it up again, apparently 
devouring it. This animal is a nocturnal worker, and spreads its snare for the 
nightly visitants of insects, such as gnats, mosquitoes, (fee. But this does not give 
the information required re the '* Samoan Cap." The cap referred to was of the 
web first described, and was used in one form of punishment inflicted on a 
Samoan criminal or defaulter. I suppose it was formed from the nest-like web, 
and it was placed, loaded with spiders, on the head of the criminal, and pulled 
over his head and shoulders for a certain space of time. Samoans were not 
blood-thirsty, as many of the Polynesians are, and in their judicial punishments 
the death penalty was rarely exacted. Fines, labour on the roads, Ao», and 
banishment were imposed for what were considered serious crimes. For lesser 
faults the culprit was punished in the way described, or he was required to ehew a 
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monthfol of pepper berries, drink a nauseous draught, or toss about in his hands 
a pole of thorny wood ; so the punishment of the offenders also afforded amuse- 
ment to the populace, like the gladiatorial shows of ancient Borne, and the stocks 
and pillory, and I might add hanging, in England. The Bev. J. B. Stair, in a 
recent article in your Journal^ mentioned the Samoan punishment iuflicted by the 
tulafalet ( = rangatira) on some of their high chiefs. An offender against their 
chiefs, however, to avoid severe punishment, would have to propitiate the chief 
by a humble ifonga (or submission to his will), by appearing before him in a 
crouching form, with a faggot of firewood and banana leaves, indicating his 
readiness to be killed and cooked as a pig, should the chief so desire. In some 
cases he would be conveyed to the chief pinioned hands and feet, and a pole 
thrust between his arms and legs, and carried on the shoulders of men as they 
bore pigs to market. This was a terrible humiliation ; but a still worse degrada- 
tion was inflicted when the chief ordered his ear to be slit, or otherwise marked as 
pigs were branded, and ever afterwards he went by the name of such-or-such a 
chief's pig. — Saml. Ella. 

[90] Reed-th rowing. 

I am much interested in the account given, on page 118 of the Polynesian 
Journal, Vol. v, of the Maori pastime of reed-throwing, (teka-anga) as we of the 
Cook's Group would call it. In New Zealand the game appears to be played with 
fern-stalks or other darts. In the Cook's Group only green reeds were used — ^the 
longest obtainable. These reeds were slightly singed over a fire to render them 
perfectly straight. It was needful to secure with a piece of strong fibre* the thick 
end of the reed, which might strike against a stone and be broken. The tmaXler 
end was nicely rounded, so as not to injure the finger of the player. Tour able 
contributor, Hare Hongi, seems to imply that the smaller end pierced the air, the 
fore-finger of the thrower impelling the butt. The Cook Islander, on the con- 
trary, impelled with his forefinger the smaller end, the air being pierced by the 
butt. Of course he who threw the dart (too) furthest won the game. Ere 
throwing the reed a song or an incantation was chanted by the player to secure 
victory. This favourite game was at Mangaia practised by men, the women being 
spectators ; or by women, the men being spectators ; never by men and women 
together, as in the other islands of the group. Numerous songs for reed-throwing 
matches (Uka-anga) once existed, but are now lost. No song for a reed-match 
on Mangaia would be complete without a reference to Tarauri, a son of Tangaroa, 
and therefore flaxen-haired, by Ina-ani-vai. This Tarauri was deemed the chief 
patron of the sport. The home of Tarauri, and the scene of his exploits in reed- 
throwing is the land of Ukupolu — doubtless the XJpolu of our days. The story of 
Tarauri is given in my "MyUis and Songs " (pp., 118-121) ; on pp. 179-180, 1 have 
given "A farewell (ve*e) chanted at a reed-throwing match for women," in 1824. 
This is merely a fragment. The teka-anga^ or reed-throwmg matches, as well 
as the dirge proper (eva) dancing-fMes, and ** death-talks," were all compre- 
hended under the general name of eiva^ or amusements (called by Captain Cook in 
his Voyages, heeoa). All these were sacred to Tane and Tautiti, son of ** Miru," 
Queen of Hades. 

Further on in the same paper reference is made to the moart, or Maori swing. 
This is the exact name for the ancient swing of the Hervey Group. The rope for 
it was furnished by the long green vines of the Entada scandem (also used for 
skipping-ropes in those days). One end of this natural rope was secured to the 
crown of a tall coco-nut tree, the lower end was knotted so as to admit of a strong 
stick being inserted. On this the swinger sat astride, of course holding on by the 
hand, and swung himself to a great height. 

* Inner bark of the nettle-tree ( Urtiea argentea). 
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The catching of the spirit of the sister (page 119) in his net, in the same 
story, finely illustrates the meaning of the two unique " soul-traps" (ere vaenia) 
presented to me by the " sacred men " of the island of Pukapuka in 1862, and 
subsequently deposited in the British Museum. In my *' Life in the Southern 
Isles," I have given a sketch, and an account of these '* soul-traps " (pp., 180-3). 
Priestcraft is the same all the world over — amongst the heathen and amongst 
civilised races. It originates in an inordinate lust of power. — W. Wyatt Gill. 

[91] The Malayo-Polynesian Theory. 

It is evident, from Mr. PeaPs ** Remarks " in your last issue, that the Malayo- 
Polynesian theory has been engaging the attention of scholars abroad, and if your 
publication of my recent papers about it should lead to a fuller discussion by Mr. 
Peal and others, a service will thereby be done to Polynesian Ethnology. It is now 
some years since I read all the accessible books bearing on that subject — those of 
Marsden, Wallace, Keane, and others, and such papers by Mr. J. B. Logan and 
Dr. Leyden as have been republished ; but although I am dependent on books 
for facts as to the language and customs I quote, yet in my investigations other- 
wise I follow always an independent track of my own. Mr. Peal and I are quite 
at one as to the value of Mr. Logan's labours in the Indonesian field, and Dr. 
Leyden*s were equally remarkable ; but their region was only Indian and 
Indonesian, and the material on which we can work now is much more extensive 
than in their day. So far as I know, my view of the origin of the Polynesian race, 
and of the relation of the Malays to it is new, and it is certainly not borrowed. 
It easily explains the undoubted fact that pure Papuans and Melanesians in 
general have many language-words in common with them, and how that has 
come about. I have still on hand a large amount of material proving, as I think, 
that many of the characteristic customs and beliefs of the Polynesians have come 
froxp Hindustan and Further India, but I am not sure that it would interest the 
readers of your Journal if published. Mr. Peal will find my views regarding the 
relation of the Australian aborigines to those of South India in the introduction to 
my book entitled "An Australian Language,*' and in two lectures printed in the 
Transactions of the Victoria Institute, London. Ethnologists in Australia and New 
Zealand, I have no doubt, will gladly co-operate with Mr. Peal in securing s 
friendly interchange of papers on their science, and in promoting a simpler and 
more correct nomenclature for the Oceanic races. I have made a beginning in 
that direction myself, and have invented the words Ebudan and Papuak, and now 
I would suggest Xarithonesians (the ' blonde ' or ' brown ' islanders) as a name for 
the brown Polynesians, on the analogy of Xanthochroi used by Prof. Flower and 
others. Certainly the term Malayo-Polynesian should be abandoned by scholars 
as inaccurate. We might then say : Indonesians, for all the mixed inhabitants of 
the islands of the Malay Archipelago ; Melanesians^ for all the black islanders ; 
and Xanthonesians, for the brown race everywhere from Madagascar to Easter 
Island. — John Frabeb. 
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Proceedings of the Society. 

A MEETiNO of the Council was held in Wellington on the 18th August, 1896. 

Letters were read from the Rev. Dr. Gill, S. E. Peal, H. W. Hiersemann, 
W. H. Willshire, T. W. Kirk and J. Baillie. 

The following new Members were proposed and elected : 

242 S. E. Peal, F.R.G.S., Moran P.O., Sibsegar, Assam 

243 Harry Vincent Gully, Nelson 

244 R. Friedlander, Nelson 

245 Captain the Count E. A. D'Albertis, Genoa 

A paper. No. 142, on the Semitic Origin of the Oceanic Numerals, by Rev. 
Dr. McDonald, was received. 

Exchange with the Australasian Association for the Advancement of Science 
was agreed to. 

Books, &c., received : 

456 Transactions Wisco7isin Academy. Vol. x, 1894-95 

457 Report Australasian Association for the Advancement of Science. 

Vol. vi, 1895 
458-9 Comptes RenduSf Societe de Geographies Paris, Nos. 8 to 12, 1896 
460 Bulletin, Societi de Geographie, Paris. Sept., 1895 
461-2 Revue mensuelle de VEcole d'Anthropologiede Paris. May-June, 1896 

463 Outline Grammar of the Kachari Language. From S. E. Peal 

464 The Land of the Dawning. By W. H. Willshire. From the Author 
465-6 Journal of the Royal Colonial Institute. May-June, 1896 

467-8 Na Mata, Fiji. June-July, 1896 

469-70 The Geographical Journal. May- June, 1896 

471 The Queen's Qu'arterly, Canada. January, 1896 

472 The American Antiquarian. May-June, 1896 

473 Te Torea, Rarotonga. May 20th to July 25th, 1896 

474 Journal Royal Geographical Society, Australia,'S.S.W. Branch. Vol. vi, 

1896 

475 Annales de la Faculte des Sciences de Marseilles. Tom. i, fas. iv 

476 Annales de la Faculte des Sciences de Marseilles. Tom. vi, fas. 1-3 
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A MRRTiNG of the Council was held in Wellington on the 24th September, 1896. 

The following new members were proposed and elected : 

246 K. Wake, Botoraa 

247 Captain Gilbert Mair, F.L.S. 

Letters were read from Messrs. Sydney Bay, S. E. Peal and Taylor White. 
Books, (fee, received : 

478 Revue memuelle de VEeole d' Anthropologic de Paris, July, 1896 

479 Memoires de la SociHS d'Anthropolcgie de Paris. Tom. ii, fas. 1 

480 Memoires de la SociiU d'Anthropologie de Paris, Tom. i, fas. 4 
481-2 Bulletin de la Soci4tS de Anthropologie de Paris, vi, 1895 ; i, 18% 

483 Bulletin de la Soci4t4 de Geographies Paris, Tom. 1, 1896 

484 Comptes Rendus, Sociit^ de Oeographie de Paris. Nos. 13 and 14, 1896 

485 Trans. Royal Geographical Society^ Australia^ Queensland Branch. 

Vol. xi 

486 An Historical Review, Dr. A. Muir 

487 Pararatou (Keu Arok) of Het Boek der Konigen van Tumapel en van 

Majapahit 

488 Tidschrift voor Indische Taal, dte.y Batavia. Deel xxxix, Af . 3 

489 Notulenvan de Algemeene en Bestuurs. Deel xxxiv, Af. 1 
490-9Z Na Mata. Aug. -Sept., 1896 

492 Amtralian Anthropological Journal, No. 2 

493 Mittheilungen der Anthropologischen Gesellschaft in Wien. xxv, 2 

494 Mittheilungen der Anthropologischen Gesellschaft in Wien. xxvi, 2 

495 Report of the Australian Museum. 1895 

496 The Geographical Jounal, July, 1896 

497 Journal Royal Colonial Institute. July, 1896 

498 Journal Geographical Society of the Pacific 

499 The Queen's Quarterly, July, 1896 

500 The Torea, Barotonga. August 1st to 22nd, 1896 





THE MORIORI PEOPLE OF THE CHATHAM 

ISLANDS: THEIE TRADITIONS AND HISTORY. 



Bv Albxandbb Shand, of Chatbah Islands. 



Chap. X.— MORIORI STORIES. 
The Stort or BBiAfANQA. 

TCHU {or Tu) dwelt with Reiapanga, and they had bom to 
them two male children and one female child named Ru-ka- 
hinihini. When it was calm, Tchu went out to sea (fishing). While 
he was out fishing, turning round at last (he saw) Rei-kuru-pakupaku 
swimming towards him ; when (she) came to the canoe, he took her 
into the canoe and they two went ashore. Rei-kuru-pakupaku seized 
hold of Tchu's fish and ate them raw ; they went to the dwelling, and 
when it was night Rei-kuru-' took Tchu to be her husband. Tohn 
knew within himself that he would not be able to return to his own 
wife, to Reiapanga, becanse he was taken by the monster-woman. 

On a certain day he went to the mother of his children and said, 
" "Weloome (or come) to me the warmth of woman." ' Reiapanga said 
" How indeed are you ? " " Ti-i-. How also (really) ? It is like 
being in the midst of water. The burden of calamity J " 

Tchu said, "But you, our children, as soou as it is calm (or fair 
weacher) hasten, hast«u you, our family, to the side of the canoe in the 
early dHwn." And when it was calm in the early diiwn, Beiapanga 
with her family went, and arrived at the side of the canoe. And 
when Tchu arrived, they dragged the canoe down to take them to 
another island (or place). Tchu said to his wife (or mother of his 
family) "Be careful, be csreful of yourselves, the family." When 
^e land was out of sight, and the land showed up to which they were 
going, the monater-woman appeared, diving as she came, like the 
diving of a shag. Arriving at the canoe she tried to capsize it, but 
Tchu appeased her, and then got her into the canoe. She said to Tcha 
26 
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tbey two must return, but must throw Tchu's wife into the sea. 
Tchu said, " Wait, wait, wait till we get on shore, then throw her out/* 
When they got to land they left Reiapanga and her children, but the 
daughter the monster- woman took to be her slave. The canoe returned 
and came to their own home. 

Then Reiapanga and others dwelt on that land, kumaras were their 
subsistence, and Reiapanga's family grew up. Reiapanga called to her 
children, "Go you two and search for a certain (kind) of stone.'' 
When the children found the stones they showed them to their 
mother, "See." "Yes, grind them on a rough stone."* After the 
axes were sharpened, "Go you two into the forest, or wood, and 
search for a bent stick. Now chip it with your make-shift ^ axes." 
And the axe (handles) of those children were fastened firm. " Go you 
two and fell a tree for yourselves." And when the canoe was finished, 
and it was fine (or calm) they went to sea ; they went ^ each time it 
was fine. The thought came to their mother, " I think (or it seems to 
me) you two must go and see the land of your father ; yes, you two be 
careful, be careful, do not let your two selves be seen at the dwelling 
of that monster. Wait for a time until you see your sister in the 
forest, and let her see you, and explain who you are to her." A song 
was recited and learnt by them, they two. The canoe of the children 
came (went) but did not land on the place where their father used to 
land, it landed further on ; they stayed in the forest, and their sister 
came to get firewood. She saw fully the children staying, and took 
the two to be her slaves. She blackened their faces with charcoHl. 
When they reached the abode and the food was ready the burnt out 
sides of the kumara were given to them. In the morning of another 
day they began their song : 

Moon rising where Tohu dwells, Titi-koko-rueke,^ 

Moon rising where Beiapanga dwells, Titi-koko-rueke, 

Moon rising where Ba-ka-hinihmi dwells [Titi-koko-raeke] 

Sound forth then, the speech '^j the song, the heart yearning song, Titi-koko-rueke, 

Titi-koko-rueke, 
*tis I, His I, Bu-maniania, Bu-mauiania, 
Of the water source, the son of Beiapanga, tchi oru^ e — 
Titi-koko-rueke, Titi-koko-rueke. 

Tchu called secretly to his daughter (exclaiming), ^^AH/ Your younger 
brothers." Ru-ka-hinihini sprang up and thrust her head into (against) 
her younger brothers. The children sprang, they sprang (away), 
lighting at a distance, and called to her, " You made slaves of us.'' 
Tchu sent his children to get^ firewood and place it at the back of the 
house ; when it was night they packed the firewood criss-cross round 
the sides of the house, against the back and against the entrance and 
set the house on fire. Tchu waited a while and the flames rose over. 

* It was a grindstone. 
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The middle of the roof was burning ; with a thud Tchu jumped from 
within, he lit outside ; he shut the doorway and set it also on fire. 
The monster rose up, tried to put out the fire (and) tried to put out 
the fire, and she was burnt by the fire. Then Tchu went to his wife 
Reiapanga and got her back again. 



In connection with the foregoing legend, the Ngati-Awa people had a very 
closely similar one, or what seems more possible from the style of the expressions 
contained, it belonged to the Ngati-Buanui, their adjoining neighbours, on the 
West Coast, North Island, N.Z. There appears to be a wonderful agreement with 
both people in all the main incidents of the story, although the names are quite at 
variance. The substance of the Maori story in a rough form is here given by way 
of comparison. Unfortunately my informant could not give it to me in its ancient 
one, although luckily he was able to give the Lament of Eome-tara, the wife of 
Eamura, when he was seized and taken from her by the Ngarara-woman. In 
another Ngati-Awa version of the same story she was was called the wahine- 
piharongo — piharongo = iron in the general acceptation, but probably has a 
different meaning in this instance. 

The curious use by Tu, where addressing his daughter, of the expression 
" Au o hunaupotiki" the exclamation being purely Ngati-Buanui, with the words 
of Eome-tara's Lament, appears to show a connection with that people. This 
single instance is the only one so far on record of its use by the Moriori people. 



The Story op Kamura and thb Ngarara-Woman. 
(From the Ngati-Awa tribe of Maoris,), 

Kamura was dwelling in his land with his wife, when he was seized 
by the Ngarara-woman, whereupon the Ngarara-woman expelled 
Kamura's wife Kome-tara, and took Kamura to be her husband. The 
thought entered into Kamura to take his wife elsewhere, that he might 
escape from the Ngarara-woman. He arose and went on board his 
canoe with his wife and his daughter Ara-wiwi, and left for another 
island. When nearly arrived, the Ngarara-woman appeared diving 
like a shag, and leaching the canoe she got on board, then threw 
Kome-tara, who at the time was with child, overboard; whereupon 
Kome-tara called for her shark, Pani-i-reira,* to convey her ashore, and 
when she arrived at the land she dwelt there. She dwelt on that 
island and gave birth to twins. The food with which she sustained her 
children was paretao and imouku. They dwelt there and her children 
grew large, and kumara was stranded on the shore. They asked 

* Pani-i-reira was the name also of a Taniwha, which Ngati-toa tradition says 
formerly inhabited the sea ofif Eawhia. Contrary to the usual habits of Taniwhas 
this one employed itself in saving the lives of people capsized at sea. A man 
named Eai-whakarua was, in this manner, safely borne ashore after being two 
days in the water ; they landed at Te Puia (at Eawhia), bo says the story. — ^From 
Karihana. — Edztoas. 
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their mother, '' What is this f " (She answered) ** It is kumara, food." 
They were taken and planted, and when numerous a garden was 
planted. When the children grew up they were taught by their 
modier to work ; they worked at a canoe and finished it, and their 
mother directed them to the island where their father dwelt.* 



Ko BbiapanoX. 

(Expressed in the Iforiori Language), 

Ka moe ko Tchu i a Reiapanga, ka put(a), a rauu tamiriki, tokora 
ka tamiriki maro (or tane), kotahi ka tamiriki wahine ko Ru-ka- 
hinihini. Ka mat' ta umu ka whano ko Tchu ko to moan& ; i aii e 
noh(o) an& i roto moan' tahur' ro ake ki a Ru-kuru-pakupaku e kau mai 
anS, ka tae mai ki tona waka e uti ei ku rung' i ri wak& e ror' ei rauu 
ki ut&. Whawha mai ko Rei-kuru-pakupaku ki na ka ika a To, kei 
m&t&, ka roro i kainga po ro ake ka po ka tango ko Rei-kuru-' i a 
Tchu e tane mana. Ka tohu ene ko Tchu i roto i aii e kore te i aii te 
hoki ki tona wahine man ki a Reiapanga ka ro a me ka rir' ii i wahine 
tchipu. Ka tak' i tchi ra ka tae ii ki ri metehine o' tamiriki ka ki 
etii, <^ Hara mai ra ki au e te hanahana o P&p&." ^ Ka ^ ' etii ko 
Reiapanga, " Pehe' koa ko' ? " '*Ti-i pehe' hoki ? pena i tohil me ro' te 
wei, 'tchia kaweng' o tchia mat6." Ka me etii .a Tchu, " Koi kotau a 
tauu tamiriki e mate ta umu awhe' ranei kohikohi, kohikohi kotau ta 
tauu whanau ki taha o ro waka i tchi ata kurakura." A ka mate ta 
umu i tchi ata kurakura khia roro a Reiapanga ratau ko tona whanaa 
ki taha o ro waka ka tae, a, tae &tii ko Tchu k' hunetii &kS nei ka to 
ene i ri waka e uta i a ratau ku rung' i tche motu. Ka me etii a 
Tchu ki ton& whaer6r6, '^ Ke tohu, ke tohu ki a kotau e t' whanau." 

Ka ngaro t' whenu ka tchu mai ta motu k' here nei ratau ke reir' 
ka put' ta wahine Tchipii e ruku here mai, ka po t& ruku a ra kuau ti 
mai ki to ratau waka ka huri i t& waka k' hongona &tii e Tchu o, o e 
uta ku rung' i ri waka, ka me mei ki a Tchu me hoki rauu, ko ro 
wahine o Tchu me oro ko roto wei, ka me &tii a Tchu, " Taii, taii, taii 
ke eke ki uta i ki reir' pange ei." Ka eke ki uta e waih' i reir* i a 
Reiapanga ratau ko wa tamiriki. Ko timit' mahine ra ka rir* i tchia 
wahine Tchipu' na e mokai mana, e hoki mai ko ro waka ka tae mai ki 
to ratau tch-.mu kaing'. Ka nohO tenei a Reiapanga ma ku rung* i ri 
motu ra, kumara t^ kei, a, ka raatchii(S,) t' whanau a Reiapanga karang' 
^tii ko Reiapanga ki o' tamiriki, " Koru ro ra e kimi no'(a) mei i tche 
pohatu." Ka kite e ka tamiriki i ka pohatu k' hokotarere mei ki to 
rauu metehine. " Na-a." " U-u, e oro ra ku rungi pohatu tatarame," 
hoangS. e tchia pohatu. Ka oti ka toki, '* Koru ro ra ko roto paeho e 

* Since the above was in print, Te Wheta has sent as the full account of the 
adyentores of Kome-tara, which wUl appear in the next chapter. — ^Bditobs. 
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kimi mei i tche rakau tongoniang&. Na e tarei ra ki o koru toki 
makukutii/'^ A, ka u wa toki o ka tamiriki na, '^ Koru ro ra e heau i 
tche rakau ma koru." A, ka oti t' wakS. ka mat' ta umu, ka roro ko 
roto moan(a) ka kawS^ i tena umu, i tena umu. Ka to mai ki to rauu 
metehin^ " Kaare ki an ka roro koru ka tchiro no(a), i t' whenu o to 
kora matchu tane, koi koru kia tohu, kia tohu. Rura koru hokite 6tii 
i a koru i tchia nohoangft o tchia Toroeho, e tari mari koru okoa kite 
korti i to koru hunau tamiriki mahine ko roto paeh5 k' hokite Stii i a 
koru hokaattL i a koru ki aii." Ka oti mai ko tangi i to rauu metehinS, 
ka pou i a rauu. K' haramai ko ro waka o ka tamiriki tchiei eke ki 
tauranga o ro waka o to rauu matchu tane ka eke ki pehakS, ka noh5 
rauu i roto paehd, k' hara mai to rauu tchuahine ki ri wahii mana, 
tumau kits Stii ko wa tamiriki e noh(6) anS, ka tango i a rauu mokai 
mana, ka ra pani ka konehi ki ri ngarehu, te etil i kaing' mouu te kei 
ko ka pakapaka o ka kumara hoatu ma rauu. I tche at& o tche ra 
tchutang(a), ta rauu tangi : 

Marama hunake i a Tchu, Titi-koro-ruekS,' 

Marama hunake i a Beiapanga, Titi-koro-meke, 

Marama hunake i a Bu-ka-hinihini [Titi-koko-rueke] 

E tangi ra, te koriki^ te koroka, te koro-poa-manawae, Titi-koko-rueke, 

Titi-koko-rneke, 
E kn au ra, ka au ra ko Bu-maniania, ko Bu-maniania, 
Te pana wai, te Tama Beiapanga tchi oru^, e — 
Titi-koko-raeke, Titi-koko-rueke. 

KarangS. puku ko Tchu ki to' tamahine, "Ail, o hunau potiki." 
Ka matike ku rung' ko E.u-ka-hinihini purupuru atil ta upoko ko roto i 
ona hunau potiki. Ka poi i kora wa tamiriki, poi a te tau mai i ko, 
karangatii gtii, *^ Nau mauu waiho mokai mau." £ unge ei ko Tchu i 
o' tamiriki khia roro k' hhia*^ wahii homai ko tchu(&) i t' whare, ka po 
k' hokokauaro mai ka wahii ki ka tara o t' whare, ku rung' i tchu- 
rong(O), ki t' roro ka tchutii t& whare ki tch ehi. E tari e Tchu okoa 
ha hiki t& mura ku rung', ka pou tch ar& iti. A, tO, ka poi ene ko 
Tchu i roto, a te tau mai i waho, tutakina mai t6 roro tahuna mai 
hoki Ka metikS ku rung' ko Tchipu, tinei nd(a) tinei nd' a ka pau i 
tch ehi Here ei ko Tchu ki tona wahine ki a Beiapanga ka riro mai. 



Ko Kamuba raua ko te Wahine-Ngarara. 
(Expressed in the Mcuyri LangucLge), 

E noho ana a Kamura i tona whenua me tona wahine, ka tangohia 
a ia e te wahine-Ngarara ; ka kite te wahine-Ngarara ra, peia ana e ia 
te wahine a Kamura, ko Kome-tara ] haere atu ana i a ia a Kamura, 
hei tane mana. Ka puta te whakaaro o Kamura kia kawhakina ketia 
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tana wahine kia pahure ia i taua wahine-Ngarara. Te whakatikango, 
ka eke ki runga i te waka me te wahine me te tamahine, a Arawiwi ; 
haere atu ana ki tetehi moutere. Ka tata atu, ka tae, ka puta ko te 
wahine-Ngarara, ka te ruku a-kawau mai te taenga mai ki to ratou 
waka, ka eke ki runga. Katahi ka akiria atu e ia a Kome-tara ki te 
moana, tera hoki kei te hapu. Ka kite a Kome-tara, karangatia ake e 
ia tona taniwha, a Pani-i-reira, hei kawe i a ia ki tahaki ; te taenga ki 
uta, ka noho iho i reira. Noho iho i tana moutere, ka whanau a 
Kome-tara, he mahanga. Ko te kai i ora ai ona tamariki, he Paretao, 
he Mouku. Ka noho a, ka rahi ake ona tamariki, a, ka pae mai he 
kumara. Ka uia ki to raua whaene, '* He aha tenei? '' " He kumara, 
he kai/' Kawea atu ana, toua ana : te nuinga ake, katahi ka puni he 
mara. Te nuinga ake o aua tamariki ra, ka akona e to raua whaea ki 
te mahi. Hanga ana he waka, a, ka oti heoi, ka tohutohungia atu e te 
whaene te moutere i noho ai to raua matua tane. 



Te TaNQI a EoME-TARA (mo tona tane ka biro I te WAHINB-NaARASA). 

£ rere e te kohine e kume i runga ra, 

He iti te ngakau, rahi atu i au, 

Ea matua i ahau te uri o Eamura, ki a Arawiwi te paanga ki rpto ra. 

Whakatau rawa iho te pehi a Eupe e Te Ngohi-tupiki raua ko Mera nei. 

Eo Eome-tara te tau ki 'aro piri mai, 

Ma wai e whakaeke to tau e whae ? 

Aea ka ora me ko whare, 

Ea kai te titiro ka ripa i ahau ki te Whe Perohuka 

Eel tata e tukua te manako ki te iwi e-i. 



NOTES. 



1. — Literally warmth or glow of earth. Earth representing woman. 

2. — Toki mdkukutUy are ill-formed not properly finished axes. A familiar way 
of indicating they were not of much worth. 

3. — Kawet to attempt, to try ; a peculiar use of the word. 

4. — Titi-koko-rueke was said to be the elder of the twin sons of Tchu. Putting 
his name in song form was done to attract the father's attention, and so to 
intimate who they were. The name appears to have been omitted in the third 
line and has been added. Bu-maniania was the second son. 

5. — Koriki, The o has been changed for euphony to i and is really AwroJbi, of 
which korokd is a variation = gentle or subdued speech or song, which although 
used here to represent singing, is more probably in its stricter sense, speech. 
Koro-pou-mandwa may be more strictly rendered as the song of spent or entire 
affection, on the object of their love, their father. 

6. — Tchi ora-ey is said to be a song-ending like Toro-e. 

7. — Khia roro k*hhia wahii = kia haere, kia mahi wahie, a pecoliar word. 
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The Story op Rupou. 

These were the children of Popoto. Rupou was their (the) eldest 
born, next to him was Eotare, the next Morongo-tawhio, the next was 
their sister, the next was T& Rao. When their parent Popoto died 
they bore him away and hid him at Tokote-a-runga,* where he lay 
(and) could not be seen. Rupou and his younger brethren dwelt at 
Tokote-a-raro. From time to time Rupou's people were missed, nor 
could it be discovered what had caused the disappearance, what had 
been done, what had been done. The thought entered into Rupou 
(and) he said to his younger brethren and followers, '* You must make 
a sleeping-place for us outside." Accordingly Rupou 's people went 
and made sleeping-places for themselves, finishing them. In the 
evening they went to the sleeping-places which they had finished. 

Rupou was at one end of the sleeping-places, Ta Rao at another, 
Kotare and others in the middle, with their followers. It was not 
long before the monsters (or demons) appeared, whose names were Teh 
Apiki and Teh Ap&ka. The cry sounded from Rupou, ''Behold them." 
The people began to stare at them. Rupou levelled his spear ; it hit 
Teh Apiki — td I Rupou's spear broke in Teh Apiki. Kotare levelled 
his spear, it hit Teh Ap&ka. MorongS-tawhio levelled his spear — tdl 
it hit Teh Ap&ka, both spears broke. Ta Rao levelled his spear — td / 
it hit Teh Apiki — -pd^i I it broke there — pU /the demons fled (or were 
gone), were not caught. Rupou said, "Truly indeed, to the thing 
which is destroying us, O my people, we will set out to-morrow. Mine 
shall be the journey to-morrow." His younger brethren replied, "Yes." 
In the morning Rupou went to (for) his spear and his younger 
brethren ; they set out in pursuit. Rupou said to his younger 
brethren, " When we see (the footsteps) we will trace (them) by the 
blood." They went, and arriving at the road, Rupou said to Ta Rao, 
" Climb up a tree and look round the places." When he got up Ta 
Rao called, " Behold, yonder is a fire." Rupou said, " About where of 
you (how high) is it ?" "Equal with the crown of my head.*' They 
went on and Rupou's voice exclaimed, " Ta Rao, climb up a tree." Ta 
Rao said, "The fire (is) yonder." Rupou said, " About where of you 
is it ? " " Level with my mouth." And thereon they proceeded. 
Rupou said, " Ta Rao, climb up a tree." " The fire yonder." " About 
where of you is it ? " " Level with my stomach." They had not gone 
far, when they saw the three forkings of the road spread out. They 
stopped, and consulted there among themselves : " There are three of 
us and three roads also ; you O Ta Rao, take the roundabout way, we 
the three roads." They allowed their younger brother to go on first 
because he had the long road, he only was their swift of foot. Ta Rao 



* Compare the name Toka-te-arunga in WeUington Harboar, N.Z. 
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had not goc ranad hk eamnt vim Rapoa eonunenoed the HiU 
ctnrnanT fix his &et. and add : 



op tibi head a< Xatavaka. let hia 
Kotire reoted the oeramon j for hk feet and aaid 



8aida.iise^; 

op the hiad U Totawafce. let his head zaeh lotvaid. 



Morongo-tawfaio recited the eeremon j for hk Ceet^ niying : 



Stride, rise np; stride, mshloraard; 

Grandson a< Hangaroia), vbo goes to hear luiaai d his hunger for men, 

Baiae np the head a< Totawafce. kt hk head appear. 

Ta Bao's ceremony was recited : 

Who u the line standing yonder ? 

Tis I, tis Ta Bao, 

Mine is the Hiti of earth, mine k the Hiti of heaven. 

Mine is the Riti which cannot be tooehed, indeed cannot he touched. 

These were the HitiM of Popoto's children, which were left (handed 
down) for the sacceeding descendants. Ta Rao made a rash (he 
killed) two, Teh Apiki and Teh Apika. Ta Rao alone killed them. 

They looked at their relatives, they were hanging. Ta Rao said to 
hk elder brethren, " Let us eat these demons (JSa/m)." The elder 
brethren would not consent, lest these demons should have influence 
against them as they had eaten the power {mana) of their relatives. 
Ta Rao would not listen, he made up hk mind and carried away the 
demons to eat for himself ; he roasted and ate them himself. When 
Ta Rao found it was sweet, hk heart and hk thought changed. Ta 
Rao turned against themselves and ate.hk relativoR, hence it was said, 
*' Ta Rao eating low." He also broke the skull of hk own sister and 
drank (sucked) her brains. Rupou turned in his mind what should they 
do with their younger brother to heal him. 

They made a house and finkhed it, and Rupou said to hk children, 
" Go you two to your uncle." The children said^ " We wiU not go 
lest we be devoured by Ta Rao." Rupou said, " No, you tell him to 
come for our relative the Pute and bring me some firewood." The 
children repeated to Ta Rao the words of Rupou. Ta Rao came with 
a load of firewood, bringing both roots and branches (of the tree) in 
order to kill Rupou, and entered the house, and laid hold of the Pute. 
Before he could get outside, Rupou stretched out bis hand and he was 
secured. . Ta Rao said, " Let me go ; I am not of you." Popoto's 
children gathered together to watch over their younger brother at 
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night. At break of day in the morning they went to Tokote-a-runga, 
to the grave of Popoto their father. When they arrived, they lifted 
up their father's bones, leaving them lying on the open (above). 

Rupou said to their father's bones, " Do we belong to yon ] " 
They made a knock, to. "I am fii-st-born?" ''To:* "Next (born) 
Kot&re]" **ro." "Next Morongo-tawhio?" '*Td" "The last was Ta 
Rao?" The bones enveloped Ta Rao. Ta Rao and his elder brethren 
wept, and Ta Rao was restored. 



The Story of Tamatb(a) and the Eel. 

Tamate's twins went to the water ; they were seized by the eel, kn ! 
and devoured. Tamate' wondered what had killed his twins ; Tamate' 
searched, but could not discover. When Tamate' saw this, he sent 
other twins also on to the open land; they were seized by the 
hawk, pu ! they were devoured. Tamate' also searched for his 
twins, but did not find them. He then came into his house and 
wept (thinking) what he should do. He made a net and went 
on to the open land, putting himself into the net. Turning 
round, he saw the hawk flying towards him to devour him. 
With a blow of his axe the hawk was in two pieces. This done 
Tamate' returned and went to look at himself in the water. The water 
whirled. Then Tamate* went and cut skids, laying them up to the 
threshold of the house. Hou ! He went into the water and stretched 
out his legs in the water. The water swirled with the eel, which 
came to eat Tamate'. Tamate' edged on shore and the eel followed up, 
and came on to the dry part, and the eel was nearly all out of the 
water. With one blow of Tamate's axe he was in two pieces. When 
it was cut up in strips the two children were lying inside. They 
roasted it, and the fragrance reached Tinirau. Tinirau sighed, "Oh 
the fragrance of Tutunoa.*'* The name of this eel was "Tutunoaof 
Tinirau," that was (his) pet (eel). 



Ko Rupou. 



Ea tamirlkt tenei a Pop5tu, ko Rupou ta ratau kaumua, muri mai 
ko Kotare, muri mai ko Morongo-tawhio, muri mai ko to ratau tchu- 
ahine, muri mai ko Ta Rao. Ka mate ko Popoto to ratau matchu(a) 



• (( 



E ! te kara (kakaraj o TnUmoa,'' a saying indicating the fragrance of the 
eel family (when cooked), but evidently nere alluding to the ancient myth of 
Tiniraa*8 whale. Otherwise the allusions appear to be purely local, and belong 
to the " Hokorongo- tiring' *' period. 

27 
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tang, ka kawe e ratau, ka huna ki Tokote-a-runga, kof (a) tc hunanga 
o Popoto, toterang^ an& kore kite. Ka noho a Rnpou ratau ko ona 
hiinau potiki ki Tokote-a-raro, i tena wa, i tena wa ka ngaro tc hung& 
o Rupou, tchiei kite te me nan' e huna, ka tch6 ah* ranei, ka 
tche ah' ranei. Kh puta t' hok'aro o Rupou, ka ki itii ki ona 
hunau potiki me tona kiato, " Me hanga e kotau itclie moenga mo 
tatan ko waho." Koi eneti khia roro tc hung& o Rupou khia hanga 
moeng^ mo ratau a, ka oti. I tch ehetangfi khia roro ratau ki ri 
moenga ka oti i a ratau, ko Rupou i tche pito o ka moenga ko Ta Rao 
i tche pito ko Kotare ma i waenganui me to ratau kiato. A tchiei taio 
ka puts, ka RSpu(a),ko o rauu ingo, ko Tch Apikl, ko Tch Apaka, ka pa 
ra karang' a Rupou, "A tena." Hunatu ke tchiro ana ka rangat'. 
Ka ari tao a Rupou, na ko Tch Apiki, ta ! ka whati tao o Rupou ko 
roto i Tch Apiki, ka ari tao a Kotare ka tu ki Tch Apaka, ka ari tao 
o Morongo-tawhio, ta ! ka tu ki a Tcli Apaka, ka whati enakS ka tao 
eru. Ka ari tao o Ta Rao, ta ! ko Tch Apiki. PX-a ! ka whati mai 
eneti i kora. Pil ! ka ma ka Ra])u tchiei mau. Ka ki ak' a Rupou, 
" Koi kae e te me e hokongaro nei i a tatau e taku kiato khia ro tatau 
apo, moku ta uiho apo." Karnng' mei ka hunau potiki, " E-e." 1 tchfi 
ata ka tae a Rupou ki to' tao me ka teina 'khia roro ratau ka whai, ka 
ki atu a Rupou ki ona teina, " Ka hana kit^ e tatau me hokototoro e 
tatau i ka toto ; her6 a, ka te ki tch ara ka ki atu a Rupou ki a Ta 
Rao, " E rere ku runsj' i ta rakau e tchiri i ka hunu." Ka eke ku 
rung' karangS. ko Ta Rao, " Tera tch 6hii na." Ka me ko Rupou, 
"Tchewhg i a ko?" Ka me mai ko Ta Rao, "Tchi taku tihi." A, 
khia roro ka pa te re o Rupou, " Ta' Rao, e rere ku rung' ta rakau." 
Ka me a Ta Rao, "Tchi ohi ra." A, ka me Rupou, **Tchewheia 
ko?" "Tchi taku waha." Mai ko khia roro ratau ka mea ko Rupou, 
"Ta Rao e rere ku rung' i ta rakau." " Tchi ehi ra." " Tchewhe i a 
ko?" " Tchi taku paeho." Tchiei ro to ratau herenga ka kite ratau 
i ka putahi o tch ana toterang' ana e torn khia noho ratau i reira 
korero ki a ratau " Tokotoru tatau, etoru hok' ka ara ; ko ko(e) e Ta 
Rao mau tch ara taiawhio, ko matau i ka ara etoru." Ka tchukii i to 
ratau teina k' whaiio imu, na ra me i aii tch ara ro, ko ii enak^ to 
ratau wae horo. Tchiei eneti taka tch ara i a Ta Rao ka taka a 
Rupou ka hiti ^ i tona wae wae ka me : 

Hiti tataramaka k' hokotorea 

Koko mahuia, koko marire 

Mahuta i a Tchutawake^ mahutaia ta upoko. 

Ka hitikia e Kotare tona waewae ka me : 

Hiti tataramaka k'hokotorea 

Koko mahuta, koko marire 

Mahuta i a Tchutawake marereia ta upoko. 

Ka hitikia ko te we we o Morongo-tawhio : 
Hiti tataramaka k' hokotorea 
Eoko mahuta, koko maxiie 
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Mokopa' Hangaru ka whano ka kaw' i tona hhia kei tangat* 
Mahuta i a Tchutauake marire ta apoko ia. 

Ka hitikia mai ko to Ta Rao : 

Ko wai hoki t& raraogi e ta mai ra ? 
Ko au ko Ta Bao 

Moku te hiti nuku, moka te hiti rangi 
Moku te hiti ekore e pa, kaare koa e pa. 

Ka hiti teuei o ka waewae o t' whanau o Popoto waiho ake ei hiti 
waewae uio ka uri o muri nei. Te rerenga o Ta Rao tokoru' a Teh 
Apiki i-auu ko Teh Apaka ka mat' euak6 i a Ta Rao. Khia tehiro 
ratau ki a ratau hunaunga hhia tare ware wa ana, ka me mai ko Ta Rao 
ki o' tchukana me kai e ratau ka Rapu nei, tchiei aoreke mei ka 
tchukana, te tau mai ka Rapu nei ki a ratau i ri me ko ro mana 6 
ratau hunaunga i kainga ra e rauu. Tchiei huri mai a Ta Rao hoak' 
eneti ta mauru o Ta Rao, ka mau enehi i ka Rapu e kai mana taona, 
keinga e ii enake. Tc hokorongong' o Ta Rao ka reka ka hiti ke ta 
ngakau ka mahara a Ta Rao, tahuri ake a Ta Rao ki a ratau eneti ka 
kai hunaunga, koi karangatii ei, " Ko Ta Rao kai ririki." Ka te pao 
hoki e ii ta upoko o to' na, tchuahine mar! ka te inu ko te roro. Ka 
taka t* hokaro ki a Rupou mi' ha to ratau taina ke or' ei. Hanga t' 
whare ka oti ka ki atu a Rupou ki o' tamiriki, " Koru ro ra i ki reira 
ki to koru(a) matchu tane." Ka ki mai ka tamiriki, " E kore mauu 
e tae, te pau mauu i a Ta Rao." Ka ki mai a Rupou, ** Kaare me ki 
Stii 6 koru k' haramai ii ki to mauu whainga ki ri pute ka mau mai 
hoki i tche wahii moku." 

Ka ki atu ka tamiriki ra ki a Ta Rao i ka kupu a Rupou k' hara- 
mai ko Ta Rao me tch anionga i ri wahii, waih' eneti ka purakau me 
ka manga, no ro me ke mate ei ko Rupou. A ka tomo ko roto whare, 
ka mau ki ri pute, hoko ro ak' ko waho ko te ririma a Rupou ka mau, 
ka me a Ta Rao, ** Me tuku au, tangat' ke au i a kotau." Ka hui mai 
ka tamiriki a Popoto khia ro mai khia tieki i to ratou taina i tchia po. 
Ao ake i tch ata ka whano ratau ki Tokote-a-runga ki te ru(a) o Popoto 
to ratau matchu, taenga atu ka ranga e ratau ka imi o to ratau 
matchu tane hune toterang' an' i rung'. Ka ki atu a Rupou ki ka 
imi o to ratau matchu, " Nau matau nei ] " Ka ki, " To." " Ku au 
imu?" "Td." **Muri ake ko Kotare ]" "To." "Muri ake ko 
Morongo-tawhio 1 " " To." " Muri rawa ko Ta Rao." Ka poke enehi 
ka imi ra ku rung' i a Ta Rao, ka tangi a Ta Rao ratau ko ona 
tchukana a, ka ora ko Ta Rao. 



NOTES. 



1. — Hiti, a ceremony used to quicken or hasten one's feet, cause to spring. 
2. — TchiUawake or tchutoaket symbolical for the appearance of a war party. 
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TamaiS ki u TiniA. 

I haere ka mahangm a Tamate ki ri wai i t' whawharanga mai a 
tcfaanaw Ku ! Ka pan k' hokaro ko Tamate, na tchi ah'. Ka kimi 
ko Tamate, tchiei kite. Ka kite hoki ko Tamate, toku ana i tche 
maehanga, ra tona maehanga, hoki ana kn rung i tohor*, t^ whawhatanga 
mai a ra kahiL Pa ! Ka pan. Ka kimi hoki a Tamate i tona 
madianga, ana, tchiei kite. Ka hare hara mai ai ko ro' t' whare e 
tangL Mi ah' i tolia a Tamate, e tA ei ko ro kapenga, e whane ei ka 
rang' i tohor", e whao ei i aii ko tu kapeng(a), tahar^ ro ake i ka kaha 
e rere mai ana ki ri kai i aiL Pera toki e ra porohang* o tchia kaha. 
Ka hare e hoki mai ko Tamate e whan' ei e tin i aii ko ro' ta wai ; ka 
ripo ta waL Ka mata, e whan' ei ko Tamate kokoti ngaro, to ata i t' 
roro o t' whare ; hoa ! ka tae ko ro ta wai £ wharoro ei t' waewae 
o Tamate ko ro ta wai, ka ripo ta wai o tchana, k' hara mai ka kai 
i a Tamate ; ke nekeneke ko Tamate ki pehakC, me te hara mai hoki i 
tchana a, ta mai ki ri wahi maroke a, ka whakangaro ka nei ka pau 
mai enake i tchana. Pera toki a Tamate, e ra porohanga, ehe ro akS 
tchi roto toterang* ana mai ka tamiriki tokora ; e tao ei ko te kara ra 
tae ki a Tinirau. Ka mibi mai ko Tiniraa, " £ te' kara o Totunoa." 
Ko ta ingo tenei o tchia tuna na ko, "Tatanoa a Tinirau " tchia 
mokaL 



The Story op Ru(a) and Hape with XJtangaro(a). 

Ru and Hape dwelt in their home at KokaL Utangaro at Pae- 
hakura. Then Utangaro set out to Kokai to kill the pet seals of Ru 
and Hape. He killed the |iets (seals) at night, skinned th'em, and 
laid the blubber on himself, and proceeded to his home at Pae^akura. 
The next day Ru and Hape went to see their pets and found only the 
skeletons lying, the blubber had been stripped off; they comprehended 
that Utangaro had killed them. Then indeed Ru and Hape went to 
Paeha', and killed Utangaro's sea-elephant ; Ru and others finding 
Utangaro had gone to sea to fish. Ru and others killed Utangaro's 
pet, cut it up, dug an oven, roasted it, and the fragitmce went out to 
sea to Utangaro. When Utangaro came ashore, he found his pet (sea- 
elephant) cooked in Ru and Hape's oven. Utangaro laid (fitted) the 
blubber upon himself, he laid it on, but it would not adhere (or lie 
close) upon him. Ru and others left Utangaro to go and eat his pet, 
but Utangaro would not eat, because it was a part of himself. Ra 
and others thought what device should they employ in order that 
Utangaro might eat his pet. They would b^uile him with an 
incantation. 
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This was the incantation : 

I Hape have eaten thy orown, 

I Hape have eaten thy bald pate, 

I Hape have eaten thy bare pate, 

I Hape have eaten your spirits, 

The spirit of Bongomai. 

Let the fish drift, drift to the east ; let the fish drift, drift to the west ; 

Let the fish drift, drift the rays, the sting-ray of Utangaro, 

Let Bongomai- whiti ascend — it is heavenly ^ blabber. 

Utangaro's hunger (a kaioraora or curse) : 

O Hape, I will eat your arm here on the right,* 

O Hape, I will eat your arm here on the left, 

The crown of Matarangi, I cannot reach you because of the birds 

and pekepeke,^ 
Stay, son of my heart, with Bua, 
Stay, son of my heart, with Hape, 
Stay, thy ocean-heart, His well. 
Stay, thy ocean-heart, for ever. 
Because of your strife, you two, 
Because of your strife, Hape, 
Because of your strife, Utangaroa, 
Because of your acolyte-like strife. 

This story belongs to the Rokorong'-taringa, or the Chatham 
Islands iieriod, as the places mentioned are at, and in the vicinity of 
Cape Young on the North Coast of the Island, where each of the 
people is alleged to have had his pet fur-seals and sea-elephants. 
Utangaroa was the name of one of the crew of Rangimata, after whom 

was named a dyke of volcanic rock which runs up the face of Cape 
Young cliff, and is called the Tokotoko, walking-stick of Utangaro. 
Tiie killing of his pet sea-elephant, and the fragrance when roasted, 
being wafted out to sea to Utangaro, api>ears very suggestive of the 
Polynesian story of Kae and Tinirau's whale, of which this may 
possibly be a variation localised. 



Ko RtJ BAUU KO HafS. 

Ka nobo a Ru rauu ko Hape i to rauu kaing* i Kokai, ko 
UtHngaro(a) i Pae-hakura. Kanei ka whano ei a Utangaro ki Kokai, 
ki ri patu i ka mokai pahina a Ru rauu ko Hape. Patu i li po wa 
mokai na, e orebore ei, e pokipoki ei a Utangaro i ka mutchu ku rung' 
i aii herS ei ki tona kainga ki Pae-hakura. Ao ake ta ra, ka roro a 
Ru rauu ko Hape, ka tcbiro i a rauu mokai ; potehi etu 'na ka imi 
enak' toterang' ana, ka tch orehore ka mutchu (match u). Ka tohu 
eneti rauu, na Utangaro e patii. Kanei ra mona a Ru rauu ko Hape 
ka roro ki Paeha' ka patu i li mokai hipuku a Utangaro. Potehi 6tii 



u 
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e Ra ma a Utangaro, ka riro ko ro' to mana. Ka patii enei ko R 
ma i ri mokai a Utangaro, ka mate ehe ei, e kari i ta nrou, e tao 
eL Ko te kara ka tae ko ro* to mana ki a Utangaro, k' 
hara mai a Utangaro ki uta, ko mouu tona mokai i ta umu 
o Rq raaa ko Hape; e hokopiripiri a Utangaro i ka mutchii ku 
rang* i aii ; hokopiripiri no', tchiei e piri ku rung' i aii. E tiikutnku 
ei a Ru ma i a Utangaro ke whauo ke kei t tona mokai a, tchiei kei a 
Utangaro, na i-a me ko tche hunu ona. K5 hokai-o a Ru ma, mi ah' i 
tohu te kei ei a Utangaro i tona mokai nei, me aomelidkf ki ri karikii ; 
tend wa karikii : 

Ka aa ko Hape, kainga e an to tihi, 

Ka aa ko Hape, kainga e aa to pakira, 

Ka aa ko Hape, kainga e aa to pehore, 

Ku aa ko Hape, kainga e aa o aniwaniwa, 

Tchi aniwaniwa o Bongomai. 

Tere te ika, tere ki Whiti ; tere te ika, tere ki Tongo, 

Tere te ika, tere ka whai ; tarakawhai a Utangaro, 

Poahu Bongomai-whiti e oiho rangi.^ 

Ko te Hia o Utangaro (he kai oraora) : 

E Hape, ka kei au to pakau e kataa nei,* 

£ Hape, ka kei aa to pakaa e maul nei, 

Te Tihi o Matarangi ekore e taea e au koe e re kutukutu, e re pekepek^/ 

E noho tama manawa ki a Bua, 

E noho tama manawa ki a Hape, 

E noho to manawa*tai ka tika, 

E noho to manawa'tai toni, e — 

E, mo' whakatatu koru, 

Mo' whakatuta ko Hape 

Mo* whakatatu ko Utangaro, 

Mo' whakatuta whaka-te-tauira. 



NOTES. 



1. E uiho rangi. The gristly fat, or blubber, and flesh of whales was called 
uiho rangU and eaten by the Morioris. The meaning of this Hue appears to be 
as already stated, to induce him to eat to his own destruction. 

2. It appears somewhat doubtful whether this may not mean ** your right 
arm and left,'* although the text is literal. 

3. It is difficult to determine exactly what is meant in this case by h-utukutu 
and pekepeke,* which are said to mean nearly the same thing, kutukutu being a 
word ased to comprehend all vermin, insects, and in a general way birds. What 
the distinction is, is not quite clear, or how they obstructed his reaching Mata- 
rangi. "Ka kutukutu a Tarapanga " was the name given to the part of the foetus 
which, if it remained on the birth of a child, caused the death of the mother. 
Hangarutu also was word including all birds, vermin, lizards, and insects of all 
kind'' 

* Compare the expressions oommon in Maori karakiat : Tauranga te kutihUi 
and Taiuranga te pekapeka. 
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The Story op Heauparua, Tutake-iti and Tutake-matua. 

When it became calm, Tutake-iti's people went out to sea to fish. 
Tt was Kahu and others, Kororo-tchu-a riwha, Kororo-tchu-a-pio, and 
others, with others also of them. After the people had gone to fish, 
Tutake-iti and Tutake-matua went to set up their snares. Their 
grandfather stud to them, "Beware you two, a monster is in that 
water, named Heauparua, he dwells in one end of the water." Then 
when Tutake-iti and Tutake-matua had ceased making their snares ; 
afterwards they went to look at their snares, and found the ducks 
caught, and they went (into the water) to twist (the necks) of their 
ducks. While they were twisting (their necks), the water was 
disturbed by Heauparua beyond them ; they started and rushed on 
sliore — yn-m-m Heauparua came and chased after them. They reached 
a rocky cave; they called to the cave, "Tutake-iti, Tutake-matua, 
open, open then thou O cave." O-o ! It opened at once, and Tutake- 
iti and Tutake-matua disappeared into the cave. The two of them 
called out to the cave, " Tutake-iti, Tutake-matua, close thou up O 
cave." 0-0 1 It closed, leaving a small orifice for them to look out of, 
and they saw Heauparua looking for them and sajring, " My food 
disappeared here." 

They cried out, " Tutake-iti, Tutake-matua, rain, rain then thou. 
O the rain ; sound, sound then thou O the thunder ; snow, snow then 
thou O the snow." Then it rained, the snow fell, and the thunder 
sounded, and Heaupnrua was killed by the snow and the thunder. 

The children called, " Tutake-iti, Tutake-matua, cease, cease then 
thou O rain ; shine, shine then thou O sun." Then they said to the 
cave, " Tutake-iti, Tutake-matua, do you ojien the cave." O-o / It 
opened, and they went out of the cave, the rain ceased, it became 
calm. They cut up Heauparua, and when cut up they roasted him, 
and when cooked they went to the dwellings. They hid a certain 
portion of Heauparua, they took the left thigh. When they got to the 
dwellings they said to their grandparent, "We two have slain 
Heauparua." " Is that so ? " " Yes it is so." Then they went to the 
people come from fishing, and asked for food, saying, " Give us some of 
your food." They replied, "Go you and find food for yourselves." 
So they did, but got nothing. Then they showed Heauparua's limb to 
that |)eople, and i-ecited their haka, " What is it ? Truly see, truly 
see your left thigh, O Heauparua slain by us." The people said, " (In 
oixler) That you two might be devoured." Then they repeated their 
song, " What is it ] truly see, truly see thy left thigh, O Heauparua, 
slain by us." "Then let us see, let us see, ah truly, ah truly ; let 
us share, let us share." That people rejoiced that the monster 
was slain by Tutake-iti and Tutake-matua. 
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Ko Hbaupabua batau ko Tutake-iti ko Tutakb-matua. 

Ka mat' ta umu khia roro ta imi o Tutake-iti ma ko roto moana ki 
tc huti ika ; ko Kahu ma, ko Koror6-tchu-a-riwha, ko Kororo-pio ma, 
me tche hunga hoki o rataa. No muri i tc hunga khia roro ko roto 
moana k' here ko Tutake-iti rauu ko Tatake-mafcaa ki t' hokota i o 
rauu mehanga. Ka ki 8tii to rauu tipaoM, <* Ke tohu koru Tchapa(a) 
e, tchi roto tchia wei, tona ingd' ko Heauparoa, ki tche pito o tchea 
wai e nohd ana'. A, ka oti t' hokota o ka mehanga o Tutake-iti 
ranu ko Tutake-matua, muri enehi ka ro ka tchiro i a rauu mehanga. 
PotShi ^tii, ka man ka perer* e roro hokowiriwiri i o rauu perer' ; a 
hokovriri ana rauu koripo ta wai a Heauparua ki paratii i a rauu, ka 
roro rauu ka rare ki pehak(e) — m-m-m, k' haramai ko Heauparua ki 
aruwaru i a rauu ; ka tae rauu ki tchS ana pohatu, karanga rauu ki 
tchS ana, ** Tutake-iti, Tutake-matua tchuwhere, tchuwhere ene ko' e 
tchS ana." 

0-0, tchuwhere mei eneti i kora, a, ka ma ko Tutake iti rauu ko 
Tutake-matua ko ro tchS ana. Ka pa ka re o rauu ki tch6 ana, 
" Tutake-iti, Tutake-matua, e kapi ene ko' e tchS ana." O-o ! Ka kapi 
waih' ingana ko ro me toke e tchiriwhanga mo o rauu konehi. A ka 
tchiro rauu ki a Heauparua e kimi ana i a rauu, e me ana, ** Ka ngaro 
inginei ak(ii) kei nei." Ka karanga rauu, *^ Tutake-iti, Tutake-matua, 
e ua, e u* ene ko' e ta ua, e tangi, e tangi ene ko' e t' whaitiri, e huka, 
e huka ene ko' e te huka." Na, ka ua, ka huka ta huka, ka tangi t' 
whaitiri, na, ka mate ko Heauparua i ta huka i t' whaitiri. Ka 
karanga wa tamiriki, *' Tutake-iti, Tutake-matua, e mao, e mao ene ko' 
e ta ua, e hiti e hiti ene ko e ta ra." Nunei ra ka ki Stii ki tchS ana, 
" Tutake-iti, Tutake-matua, wahii e koru' ko tch€ ana." O-o ! Tchu- 
where, ka puta atu rauu ko waho i tchg ana, ka mao ta ua, ka mat' ta 
umu, e he rauu i a Heauparua, a, ka mutu tch ghe e tao, a, ku mouu, 
e roro rauu i kaYnga. Ka huna rauu i tche hunu o Heauparua, ka 
mauri e rauu ko ro kuha maui. Ka te' rauu i kainga, ka me ^u ki to 
rauu tipuna, " Ka mate i a mauu nei ko Heauparua." " Koi eneti 
e?" "0*o! KoT." Ka mutu, ka roro, ka tono kai ma rauu i te 
hung* khia re mei i roto moana, ka me etu, " Ma mauu nei i tche kai a 
kotau." Ka ki mai ratau, " Koru ro ra e kimi i tche kai ma koru." 
Pena eneti tchiei i a tchuwha mai, ka me ka hokokite etu i ri kuha 
o Heauparua ki ta imi ra, ka me i to rauu hokehakahaka, '* I a, koi na, 
koi na ra kuha maui nou e Heauparua, ka mate i a mauu na." Ka 
me ko ta imi, ** E-e no koini ke pou ei ?" A ka me ene rauu ko tchia 
me a rauu, "la koi na, koi na kuha maui nou e Heauparua ka mate i 
a mauu na." " A pena, pena, a, koi, a, koi, ma tatau, ma tatau." 
Ka koa ta imi na ka mate i Tchipu(a) i Tutake-iti rauu ko Tutake- 
matua. 
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There is a difficulty in ascertaining the locality of this story, 
presumably the basis of it is founded on something which has taken 
place elsewhere than the Islands, as no mention is made of any local 
name in connection with the legend. Had such existed it would 
scarcely fail to have been pointed out. 

The descriptive part, however, is puiely local ; in referring to the 
sea-birds, with the setting of snares for ducks in ponds and small 
lagoons common to the island. Possibly the dark colour of the peat 
water, where objects about a foot beneath can hardly be seen, may 
have contributed to a feeling of weird dread. 

In the absence of any further evidence this story may perhaps be 
classed with the " Hokorongo-tiring' " legends. 
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THE ASIATIC OR SEMITIC ORIGIN 

OF THE OCEANIC NUMERALS, PERSONAL PRONOUNS, 

PHONOLOGY AND GRAMMAR. 



6t Rey. Dr. Macdokald, Efat£, Nbw Hebrides. 



FURTHER investigations, which have led to corrections, which 
will appear as we proceed, of some of the details of the view 
formerly expi^essed, confirm, beyond expectation, as will now be shewn, 
its general result. Let it be observed that in comparing an Oceanic 
with an Asiatic word, e.g.y an Arabic word, it is not meant that the 
former is derived from the latter. The ancient Arabic, Ethiopic, 
Assyrian, Himyaritic, Hebrew and Pheuician, and Ai*amaic, " are as 
closely connected with each other as the Romance languages — Italian, 
Spanish, Portugese, Provencal, and French ; they are all daughters of 
a deceased mother, standing to them in the relation of Latin to the 
other European languages just specified." (Professor Wright's Cas- 
pari*s Arab. Gram., i. In trod., p. 9.) The Oceanic no-longer-existing 
mother tongue is iield to be not the daughter of any of these, but their 
sister ; and if, as we shall see, it most resembled the South Semitic 
dialects, that is because, as Professor Wright adds in the place cited, 
these, but especially the Arabic, *' have preserved (generally, though 
not on every point) a higher d^ree of likeness to the original Semitic 
language." 

In treating the phonology of the numerals it is necessary to observe 
that the Semitic languages have certain gutturals peculiar to them, and 
that some of these occur in the numeral words for 1, 4, 5, 7, 10, and 
1000. The Semitic gutturals referred to are dif^ represented in what 
follows by a! or some other vowel in italic, and when it has hemza, 
which indicates that it is to be pronounced almost like h (atn), by a' or 
other vowel with ' ; hahj h; hha by h* ; the rougher Arabic hha by 
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h"; ain by h*; the rougher Arabic ghain by A". As to their original 
pronoiinciation,* a' was the lightest, softer than h which is represented 
by our A. The guttural h' is stronger than h, something like ch in 
Scotch loch ; it had a softer and rotigher sound, the latter being repre- 
sented in Arabic by h". The guttural h* is unpronounceable by Euro- 
peans, and peculiar to the Semitic languages, akin to and sometimes 
confounded with h". It had a softer and a rougher sound, the latter 
being represented in Arabic by A", and described as the sound oi a g 
slightly rattled in the throat, and resembling somewhat the Northum- 
brian r and the French r grasadyd. To these has to be added the 
Semitic r, which was sometimes pronounced as a lingual, and some- 
times as a guttural with a hoarse guttural sound. For an account of 
these gutturals, and the trills r, l, see Prof. M. Mtlller's Lectui'es on 
the Science of Language, ii., pp. 135-138. It has to be added that the 
tendency of the Semitic languages is, in the course of their analytic 
development, to confound these gutturals, and, finally, to soften them 
all down to a\ or a mere spiritus lenis. Dr. Codrington, speaking of 
the guttural trill, which he calls *' the Melanesian ^," says : — " It may 
lie taken for t, or may be missed altogether. It has been written g 
(haixl), r, g (ngg)^ r, g, h, rh, and k. That it resembles r is shown by 
the spelling of visitors. . . . Bishop Patteson was struck by its 
resemblance to the Arabic ghain (t.e., h*% and Professor M. Midler's 
description of the Hebrew ain (t.e.. A*) as a vibration of the fissura 
laryngea, approaching sometimes to a trill, nearly equivalent to a Crer- 
man g in tage, closely suits it." (The Melanesian Languages, pp. 204- 
206). In Oceanic r is sometimes pronounced as a lingual, sometimes 
as a guttural (Crawford, Malay Gram., p. 75. F. MttUer. G.d. 
Sprackw, iii. ii. ii., p. 92fr) ; hence, as we shall see, we find it not only 
interchanged with t, 6, v, &c,, but also with A, g (A;), or spiritus lenis. 

Interchanges of dentals, sibilants, gutturals, labials, or of dentals 
and sibilants ai*e not to be wondered at. But the more remarkable 
interchange in Oceanic between (1) dentals (or sibilants) and labials, 
and vice versa, (2) between dentals (or sibilants) and gutturals, and 
uice versa, and (3) between gutturals and labials, and vice versa, are 
not 80 easily understood. In (Melan. Lang., p.p. 403-407) Rotuma 
/(du 3, AoA; 4, hi/ 7, for the common Oceanic tdu, bat, pitu (and 
generally in the Oceanic numerals everywhere, as we shall see) all 
these interchanges are exemplified, (1) infolu, hif, (2) in hak, and (3) 
in JioJc, hif. In Hawaiian, dental and guttural are confounded, and k 
stands for both t and k. In Tangoan Santo, dental and labial are con- 
founded, as t and p, m and n, (South Sea Languages, p. i.) The 
same confusion is found in North East Malekula, where it is impos- 
sible sometimes to tell whether the native speaker utters m or n, ^ or 

* The symbols here used are not to be regarded as at all denoting the true 
pronunciation ; as to that, in the ancient and modern Semitic dialects the gram- 
mars of the various dialects must be consulted. 
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t»y and tlie proper thing would be to represent both by erne letter, thus, 
< or t» (for ik Q€ v) m or n (for m or «) like Hawaiian k (for k or t) 
" It is a question whether the sound made in some localities is reslly an 
aspirate which may be written A, or not rather to be represented by 
yi . . . In the greater nomber of languages which have both 
sibilants and aerates, k and » are equivalent. " (The Melanesian 
Languages, pp. 193, 216.) Now, these interchanges mmit have been 
going on from the earliest times, as we find examples of them generally 
throughont the Oceanic dialects. Thus, in Kfstcwo dialects *' who f is 
feit 9eij and he (Tahitian t»t) ; and 60a, firsts in one dialect, is ^iamto, 
which is certainly for miatma or Jiatnioy Epi beanuij Samoan tmuimiua. 
Efate finag€L, food, is in Doke of York winaga^ Mota Mtio^o, Motlav, 
kinag. Star in Malay is biniang^ in Javanese liniang and wintang^ 
in Malagasy kintana and fxuiana, in Aneitynm tnaifevUj in E&tese 
wasoei and uymahe. In Malay nipU^ ^ip^t mipis, * thin,' there is 
the interchange of n and /, and n and m ; while in tukul, pukul^ 
* strike,' kil€Uj kilap, ' lightning,' is that of t and p. (Marsden, 
Malay Gram., p. 113.) In Malagasy, when a formative snffix is 
attached to words having the formative ending -ha, -^lOy or -tra, the 
k is changed to A or /, the tr to t, r, or /, and the n often to fii. 
(Parker, The Malagasy Langoage, p. 19.) The importance of this tu 
the explanation of certain nniversal facts in Oceanic will appear 
below. The interchange of labial and guttaral is seen in Malay in 
gauM or batoa ' to carry, ' in Elfatese but and kui * back,' majis and 
makus 'knife,' Malay piso, Malagasy dialect kiao 'knife.' Dr. 
C)odrington has remarked that in the letter-changes which do occur in 
the Melanesian it is generaUy impossible to find a law. (Work cited, 
p. 201.) Prof. M. Miiller, after comparing Sanscrit ^/larTTia, 'heat,' 
with Greek Uiermos, Latin /omms, says he is strongly inclined to 
ascribe the phonetic diversity which we observe between Sanscrit, 
Greek, and Latin to a previous state of language, in which, as in the 
Polynesian dialects^ the two or three points of consonantal contact 
were not yet felt as definitely separated from each other. . . . 
No letter ever becomes. People pronoonce letters, and they either 
pronounce them properly or improperly. (Science of Language, ii., p. 
180-1.) 

It was shown in a former paper that iu the Semitic nuiuerals t (or (A), 
which often became h or elided, formed the feminine or abstract, aud 
that this being used with masculine nouns became almost the sole 
form, and of common gender, of the numerals 3 to 10, used in modem 
dialects, and therefore the form to be expected in Oceanic, and unmis- 
takably seen in ampat 4, pitu 7. This Semitic ending ^ is of great 
grammatical importance, as will duly appear, and we shall now take 
note of the changes it undergoes in the Oceanic words for 4 and 7, 
and then show that it is equally unmistakably seen in those for 6, 9, % 
and sometimes in that for 1. 
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Four. 

Arabic a*rbah*at, Tanna dialect k-uvert, Malekala mbit, ebits, evats, 
Pelew awang, oang, Malagasy efatra^ Malagasy dialects e/ato, ^fucki^ 
Arfak koMv^ Arfak Gebirge ta^y Formosa hi'pat^ Yehen po-vitch, pihvits, 
Sula ga-riha, Malay ampcUyif Papuan (Forrest) tiak, Samoanya, Philip- 
pines apat, Maiurjiak, Maclaykustie jooZt, Aru Island ka, Bugis opaky 
A rago tiak, fiak, Segaar /oZ, Green Island keo, Uea th(ickf Epi vare, 
vas, Amboyna hauiy Maori wha, Rohima hak, Motu haui, Hawaiian 
ha, Efate bdti, Ambrim vitu, vier, Mille emin^ Rarotonga a, Santo 
(Tangoa) thate, Santo dialect tar, Wild Island vavu, Salawatti fiet, 
Pentecost epiet. 

Seven. 

Arabic sahh^atu, Ethiopic sahh^atUy Mahri ihet, Java pitu, Malagasy 
fitOy Rotuma hif, Mafoor fiak\, Papuan (Forrest) tik^ Arago fik, sik, 
Sum&tra. pitu, Batta paitu, Malay tuju, Rejang tujua, Malagasy (d.) 
titu, Sirang tUvrra, Malekula (d.) wontit, Malekula (d.) amJbitu, Pelew 
atmthy Carolines ^2, /w«, Salawatti ^^. t 

The first syllable is generally elided. The final consonant repre- 
sents the original ending t ; the penultimate the original h ; while the 
guttural /t* is elided. [See Four.] In wontit, of which the n is 
euphonic, the original initial syllable is preserved, w being for the 
original 8. [See Six.] Tlie u in ^^^ti, Jito, is the ending seen in 
Arabic 8abh*atu, 

Nine. 

Arabic tish*at\ Mahri iset, Philippines siyam, Malagasy sivy, Male- 
kula lihejn, Amboyna situa, Ternati siyu, Santo siwo, Carolines tihu, 
Pelew tin, Tonga hiva, Samoan iva, Mysol shi, Java sanga, Bugis 
asera, Malay sa-^nhilan, Sirang aa-inhUante, Sunda sa-lapan, Sumbawa 
8€b-^nhalan, 

In all these, down to Java sanga, the original first syllable is 
elided. The guttural is represented by y in siyam, and the ending t by 
m, V, J), w, h, n, luj, by r in asera, and by t in sanibUante (for aambiloAe), 
For sambUan, aalajyan, see under Eight. 



* This tr becomes r when a formative suffix is added, as in hefarana^ four days. 
See above. 

t The m (in ampat) may be euphonic, as in samhilan^ 9, or may repre- 
sent the original r ; the h in hipaty r in riha^ represent the original r which is 
elided in op^it, (&c. In tfatra^ fupat^ <&c., the final consonant represents the 
original ending t (or th)^ and the penultimate consonant the original 6, while in 
/a, ifto., the final t is elided, and also the initial original syllable. In k-uvert the r 
represents the original h*. 

I Compare siyam, tiam, below, under Nine. 
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Eight. 

Arabic thamaniyat\ Ethiopic 8(»marUu, Aramaic tmania, Modern 
Arabic thmanie, thmcmi, A.tcheen lapan, Malaj ddlapan, 8ala/pa% 
Sirang ddctpante, Malekula kodl (kowal), Guham gualu^ Easter Island 
voru, Maori waru^ Samoan valu^ Carolines wdl^ wan, Savu jnmu^ 
Santo alu. 

The ending t is preserved only in delapcmte. In lapan the three 
radicals of the original word are preserved, and ddlapcm, or sdlapan, is 
the same by the reduplication of the first syllable. Compare Java 
papat, 4, Tagala dalavay Ceram darua, Papuan (Forrest) serou, Mafoor 
sfiru, 2. Sambilan or samhalan, for aaJbUan or sabalan^* may be 
similarly explained as by transposition for scUapan (Sunda), the original 
second radical 8 having been changed to p, and scUct- in salapan, 9, is 
exactly analagous to sdla- in sdUapan, 8. In kooU, i.e., kotvdJ, or kawnl, 
the k represents the original L In varu, vcUu, &c., the original first 
syllable is elided, and the final radical changed to r and L 

Six. 

Arabic 8ittat\ Mahri iteet {itit), Malagasy eniiia,^ Ceram wonen^ 
Malay anam, Malekula won, kon, Tagala anim, Paumotu Iiene, Iloco 
innem, Tahiti fone, Bi88aya unum, Guham gurum, Saparua 7m>/(0, 
Easter Island lumo, Mangarei daho, Maori ono. 

The original ending t is represented as n, m and h, and elided in 
won, hene, kon, Jene, liono (and ono), which, however, retain the 
original first radical s, changed to w, h, k and f. The original it has 
been changed to n,d and r. 

Three. 

Arabic thalathat*, Mahri shathet, Aramaic tholto, or thaltlui, telatha, 
tilcUliah, data. Modern Syriac t^lcLa, Malagasy tdo, Malay tiga, Java 
tdlu, Aneityum e-seik or e-seij, Samoan tolu, Kotuma folu, San to tolu, 
Arfak kar, Ansus todu, Onim teni, Tanna ka-luir, ki-sU, Malekula 
e-rei, Epi adu, Wild Island tarop, Yap delip. 

In tiga, e-seik, e-rei, the second radical I is elided, and in tiga, 
eseik, the third radical th is changed to ^ or A;. The a in tiga 
represents the ancient feminine ending. In the others, except the two 
last, the second radical I is retained, the third, th, elided. In tarop, 
delip, the three radicals are retained, the final (th) being changed to a 
labial. 

Two. 

Arabic thinta{ni), Hebrew shita*, Himyaritic thitaX (for shinta*, 
thinta*), Malay duwa, Efate rua, Bissaya duha, Malagasy roa, 

* The m before b here is euphonic. Marsden : Malay Grammar, p. 113. 
t This final n becomes m when a formative suffix is added, as emmtnat 
divided into six parts. 

/ Haievy : ** Etudes Sabtennes,*' pp. 75-7. 
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Malagasy (d.) rtca, Sumatra rowah, Tagala cUUava, Celebes dia, Ceram 
dariMy \raturanga ruka, Tongati ua, Mafoor suru, Yengen he-lukj 
Samoan lua^ Maori nia^ Yap ruk^ Formosa ranka^ Onim nuwa. 

It was shown in a former paper that we might expect this word in 
Oceanic (and that for '^ one ") to be the representative of either the 
ancient masculine or feminine : as a matter of fact, it is that of the 
latter only. Datava, da/irua and auru are reduplicates. The ancient 
lending is changed to A; (as often in the word for " four '' — see above) 
in rica, ruka, luk, ranka ; to v and h in dcdava, dulia ; and to u; in 
duwa^ nutvaj rowah ; and, it may be said in Efate rt^a, which might 
be written, as it is pronounced, rutva. In all, except perhaps ranka^ 
the radical n is elided, as in Hebrew and Himyaritic, before the ending 
ta\ which, it should be observed is a double ending, consisting of the 
feminine or abstract-ending ^, and, attached to it, the dual-ending a\ 
In common with its sister dialects the Oceanic mother-tongue had thus 
the Semitic dual ending. In all, except tea, the initial radical is 
retained. 

Onb. 

(a) Arabic a^Kojd!^ Ethiopic ah^adu^ Aramaic AW, Kisa ida^ ita, 
Timur aida^ Cayagan tadday^ Malay cisa, sa, Rejang do, Anudha kedha, 
Bissaya isa, Santa Cruz ja, Paama tcts* Malagasy isa, iray^i Paumotu 
rariy Samoan tad, Malekula bokol, Efate {la-)te8a, Efate (d.) {la-)teha, 

(b) Ethiopic ah'ati, Hebrew ah^ath (for aJiadati, ahadath), Aramaic 
h*add, Arabic toahOdat, Malagasy isaka, iraika,l Karon dik, Mangarei 
isaku, New Guinea tika, Efate sikei, Laman (Epi) saka, Efate (d.) 
sikitika, Malekula san, Bissaya isara, Pelew tong, Santo tewa, Fiji 
d7ut, Sirang tak-Vrva, Wild Island sip, Yap darip, Mysol katim. 

Those under (a) are without, and those under (h) have, the feminine 
ending t, though both are used indiscriminately in Oceanic, as in 
Modem Syriac. The radical d (dh) appears as d, t, s, h, r, and is 
elided before the feminine ending in iraika, as in Ethiopic and 
Hebrew, but retained in darip, katim, as in Arabic. The radical 
guttural h' appears in troy, tari, kahi, rari, darip, katim, as r, k, d. 
Compare the same radical A' under "Five" below. The ending t 
appears as k, r, w, n, ng, p, m, in all which forms it has already 
appeared in the other numerals shown above. 

Five. 

Arabic h^'amsat*, Modern h^amsa or K* arose, Mahri K^omo, Malekula 
rime, rim, lim, Ceram hivna, nima, Malagasy dimy, limi, Wakitaho 

* But rais is varaU, once. 

t This is for iraisa : the 8 reappears in iraisanaj the making one, or uniting. 

{ This is for iraisaka. See preceding note on troy. 
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himah, Sumatra limahj New Guinea rtmo, Ztm, ima, Tagala lima, 
Epi (d.) lima, yima, tima, Hma, Aneityum ikma, i.e., kima. 

The radical s, represented by h, in limah, is generally elided, as in 
Mahri. The initial guttural A" {h* in Ethiopic, Hebrew and Aramaic) 
has changed to r (Z), d, spiritus lenis (see note under *' One ") k, h, t, n, 
y, 8, In the Epi dialect above given I found it impossible to tell from 
the native speaker's utterance whether lima, yima, tima or sima was 
the most correct, and so wrote them all. (In Malagasy, Malay and 
Efate, lima does not denote "hand." It does so in an outlying 
Efatese dialect, in Samoan, and some other dialects. Its numeral 
denotation is the original in Oceanic : by a natural process arose the 
secondary meaning of the fingers, or hand, as in Arabic aJK^aiM 
denotes also the fingers.) 

Similar changes of this initial guttural take place in the two 
following words : — 

(1) "House." Arabic h''am\ or K'am4xe (or A"atm', K'aimaiY 
Efate sutna, uma, Malay rtimdh, Java umah, Motu ruma, Santo ima, 
Malekula im, Bouru luma, huma, Mysol hym, Aneityum om, XJlana 
nirrui, Carolines Zom, im,. 

(2) " Testicles.'* Arabic h^^isy, h"u8y, or h"u9yo, Aneityum lad 
(lath), Futuna raso, Efate, Santo laso, Epi stila, luho, Paama asi, 
Ambrim luho, Malekula visa, erasi, Samoan laso. 



Ten. 

Arabic h'asharaf. Modem h^ashra, Eth. h^ashartu, Hebrew h^cuarah. 
The three radicals are h*, sh (or s), and r. 

(a) detaining the three radicals. 
Fila nojuro, or ngofuru, Maori ngahuru, ngauru, Malekula ngaJbvl, 
ngamri, Santo (North) gavula, Ceram mMpuru, Santo (South) ngabulu, 
Santo (West) noumli, Santo (West) novulu, Santo (North) (8a)chbulu, 
Bissaya napiUo. 

The same with sa = l prefixed. 

Malekula sorngahur, ha-ngafvlu, sorngafur, sor-ngafid, hha^ngatU, es- 
navU, Ambrim sa-nghul, Santo sa-nga/ulu, su-nouml, su-nutmlu, 
si-nafulu, sa-chbulu, Tagala sa-ngpuvu, Papuan sa-mfoor, Arago 
sa^m^/our. 

The first three Santo words are from dialects sufficiently known, 
two of them, Tangoan and Gordon's, having published grammars, and 
the third, Nogugu, a grammar in MS. I give napuXo, niapuni on the 
authority of Latham ; compare in Wallace's list (* Malay Archipelago,' 
Appendix s.v. 10), North Celebes iriopuru, Salibabo m/ipuroh. 

(b) The second radical elided. 

Raratonga ngauru, Ambrim sa-ng'ul, sa-ngul. Green Island so- 
n^atdf Carolines nguL^ er^wal^ 
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(c) The tidrd radical elided, 
Malekula si-ngab, Ambrim ao-ngapi. 

(d) The first radical elided, 

Malekula ahur^ Tahiti ahuru^ Mangarei turu^ Malagasy folo^ 
Amblaw huroy Malay pnluh, 

(e) The first and second radicals dided, 
Santo ula-tea (tea ~ 1). 

(/) TJhe first and third radicals elided, 
Ambrim ahu^ Amboyna, Cemrn hu-sa (sa— 1), Mysol ya. 

Note 1. — The second radical sA, or «, is changed to Kfip^ tr, <frc.), and to t. 
The first radical, the peculiar guttural h\ pronounced wrongly, some say not very 
wrongly, by tbe Jews as a nasal /<, or lig^ and by others represented also wrongly 
by g (as by the Septuagint translators in the third century B.C., who sometimes 
represent it by the Qreek g), is found as ch (as in loch) in sa-chbulu^ as g (hard) 
in gavuht as n and ng in nofuru^ iigo-fui-u^ and often, and as m (for n or fi^). The 
idea of Bopp and his followers, in which I shared, that this Ooeanic word consisted 
originally of two connonants, as inyurti, <lrc., is erroneous, as the above shows. 

Note 2. — The examples under (/) in which the first and third radicals are 
elided, find a parallel in the vulgar Arabic words denoting the numerals 11-19, in 
which also the first and third radicals of this word are elided, leaving only the 
syllable ash* as in arbatasht 14. This seems to be the * as * in the Malay and 
Javanese words denoting 11-19, as Malay ampat-bl-aSf Javanese pat'hl-€Ut 14. 
The blf or as it is sometimes written bdl, sometimes contracted to I, being a con- 
nective or conjunction :=* and', such as is commonly used in the Oceanic dialects 
for the purpose of connecting the units and the ten in the words 11-19 : for in- 
stance, in Ceram ele and le^ Malagasy amby ny, and in Samoan ma le are so used. 

Hundred. 

Arabic mia'tun^ Modem mayatf Ethiopic rne^et, Amharic mate, Tam- 
bora marif New Britain mara^ Duke of York mara, Carolines />u^, 
/ok, puku, Bouru bot^ Bourn (Wayapo) utun, Amboyna hutun, Ceram 
(Gah) lut (lutcho), Mafoor utin, Mangarei ratu, Savn natun, Malay 
rattiSj Baju datus, Malagasy zato, Bissaya gatiis, Lobo (N.G.) raat^ 
Malekula nguty ' Santo li-fili^ Efate tifili, Santo le-vd (and contracted 
lei). 

The ti or li in tifili, li-fili must have originally denoted * one', as 
in an Efatese dialect eti yet does. The n of hutun, utun represents 
the final n, or * nunation', as seen in the ArHbic word, and is changed 
to « in ratusy atus. This word in Himyaritic is tn(u)t(u)niy the final 
m being the ' mimation.' The 7n and n of the mi njation-nu nation seem 
to have been interchanged even in the Semitic mother tongue. The t 
of the ancient word is the feminine ending, and sometimes changed, as 
in the preceding numerals, to ?*, k (g). The first radical, in, is found 
as m, and changed to b, / p, A, and elided, which changes need no 
remark. The change to ng, and 7i, may also be passed over. As to 

* Caussin de Peroival, Orammaixe Aiabe yui|SBm«'Vi^.\^^^*l. 
29 
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nUfUf cUtu, compare ribuy ewu, 1000 ; and with rcUus, gatus, compare 
Malay tidor^ Tagala tulug, sleep. In datus, ratua^ the d, or t^ is pro- 
bably the more original ; h (for m) having changed to a dental (or 
sibilant, hence zato)^ and the dental to r, as in Santo rei\ 

Arabic, Ethiopic mat, 'water,' Tahiti vai, Efateyai, vai, ai, Santo 
pel, or fei, then rei^ * water.' 

As to the z in zato compare also Arabic walady or valad^ ' child', 
Malay kanaka anaky Malagasy TMnaky and anakay Efate karuty or k<mdo^ 
and cmiy ' child.' 

Another example of the changes of an original initial m is to be 
found in the word for banana, Arabic ma^z* (niauzun), Amharic 
muzy Kisa muhuy Mangarei mukuy Ceraui ukiy Epi vihiy Malekula visi 
bu8y vijy Futuna vtijiy Fila butchy Aniwa hutshi^ Ceram phitiniy fudiy 
Sanguir htisay Malagasy onUyy hotsyy Efate dtsiy Paama Am, Bugis 
oiiy Celebes lokay Amboyna kulay koray Java gadangy Malay pisang, 
Epi barabiy Malo vetai. 

In phitiniy barcibi, pisang, gadangy the final consonant i^presents 
the ancient mimation-nunation, and in vetai it is elided, leaving only 
the voweH, as \iban*ah% were pronounced barai. The Kfate final t 
in sikeiy 1, is to be accounted for in this way : in Serang taku-ray 1, 
the final n has changed to r, in pisang to n^, while in Malay tasiky 'the 
sea', Efate, <&c., tasiy Arabic ta^s (ta*8iinj it has changed to k. The 
consonant of the mimation-nunation was pronounced very lightly, and 
apt to be thus changed, and to be elided. With barabiy x^etai, compare 
Epi botobiy Efate barai^ * sugar-cane*, Epi birebi, dialect, mbataiy Efate 
bitain (also bitafy bitau), 'bread-fruit.' In this paper the Arabic -wn, 
or -on (also -in, -an) is usually denoted by an apostro])he at the end 
of the Arabic word, as will have been noted. 

Thousand. 

Arabic alSfun, Hebrew elefy Assyrian alapuy Mahri (Ehkili) qfy Himy- 
aritic a{le)/{u)ny al(e)/(u)m, Tagala libuy Bissaya livuy Malagasy arivOy 
Malay ribuy Mangarei retvUy Sirang rihuney Bugis sobu, Java eum, 
Samoan o/e, Rotuma «/, Marshall Islands raheny Papua Kowiay ribun, 
Lobo rebun, Oaim repiy Santo rowuna, Sfinto ruwun (contracted 
runa). 

In ribuny &c., we have the final n, as in hutuny &c., 100. 

The foregoing shews that, like her Continental sisters, the Oceanic 
Mother-tongue had the Semitic triliteral numerals, the peculiar Semitic 
gutturals, the Semitic dual ending in the numeral 2, the Semitic 
feminine ending t, and the Semitic [)eculiarity of using the numet-als 
having it, or the feminine numerals, with masculine nouns, so that 
they have become almost the sole form, and without distinctions of 
gender in Modern Oceanic, as in some Modern Semitic Continental 
dialects. 
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In the light of the phonological facts seen in the Oceanic 
numerals, let us now compare the following words, observing especially 
vhat may be called th« operation of the law of the Semitic gutturals. 

Teeth. 

Ai*abic a^8unn\ a^sinnaf, Singular 8inn\ Dayak kasingay Borneo 
ktisingf Tagala ngipin, Ceram /mn, ni/an, Celebes ngisi^ Bouru nm, 
Amboyna niki, Malagasy 7iify^ Malay gigi, Malekula ribo, Gilolo 
ngediy Epijuvo, Efate bati^ Epi livo, Favorlang sjien, Java u>ojo, Male 
udu. 

Compare for the change of a* to 6, Arabic a^ruz\ * rice', Malay brcu, 
Java uuH)8, wo8^ Talaga bigtM^ id. ; Efate, Malekula ' hand', below ; and 
Malekula bokcl, 1, above. 

Head. 

Arabic raa^8\ Hebrew rosh^ Mahri Jier {ea lost), Malagasy loha^ 
Vaturanga lova^ Duke of York lori^ Malay idu^ Lampang hidu^ 
Samoan <du^ Futuna uru^ Motu kwara^ Malekula karu^ Pentecost 
kpwcUu, Efate bwati, Tanna kaha^ Santo poto, paru, ere, Aneityum pek. 

^ose. 

Syriac nhHro\ Mahri naclierie, nacherir (Sokotra ncbhir)^ Efate 
ngore^ Malekula gunsi, Fiji udhu^ Efate ngusu^ Malekula honsi^ Maori 
ikuy Efate usu^ Santo galisu, Java irung^ Efate (d) kinihiy Epi 
kinihu, Malay idung^ Malagasy oroiiay Celebes ngirun, Sanguir 
hirung^ Celebes ngilung^ Batchim hidotn. 

Hair. 
Arabic 8hah'r\ Tidore hutu^ Efate lulu, Malekula ^W, Santo unUu, 
Efate vilif Futuna /u/uru, Malagasy volo^ Paama hili, Samoan ytiZti- 
fuluy Ceram keoriy Malay buXu^ Maori huruhuruy Ceram keulo, Java 
umlu. 

Tongue. 
Arabic li8an\ Hebrew lishon, Ethiopic lesan, Mahri lesa, Malay 
lidah, Sundah Zt^A, Futuna rero, Malagasy lela^ Tagala dila, Formosa 
dadila, Maori arero, Santa Cruz lapu, Florida lapi, Ysabel tnapi^ 
Efate mena, Utanata mare, Malekula leme, Santo meme, Santo neme, 

Hanins. 

Ethiopic e^dawe, a^e^dawe, sing, ed, Hebrew pi. yctdoth, du. yadaim, 
sing, yctd, Arabic pi. yadiyy*, &c., du. yadcm\ sing, yad*, also a*d^, du. 
a*dan\ 

Efate aru, fcvru, Papua ko. uada, Malekula t^ara, Yengen karah, 
Uhamori kcmei, Ambrim tnra, Utanata mareh, Torres Islands /Mm, 
Bouru yaAon, Yanua Lavap^m, Malay Umgan, Sida /larian, Malagasy 
tanana, Tagala pcOay, Yap pack, Malagasy tangcma. 

The middle consonant, n, ng, of tcmoma, Uvngoma, represents the 
original d. See below, 8.y. ' Ears,' for the same ohan^. 
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Blood. 

Arabic dam\ Mysol lemohy Florida gabu^ Yaturanga habu, Malanta 
iibUf Santo gavi, San Cristoval ^ara, Bali gcUehj St. Matheo daUuy 
Amboyna lala, Samoan totOy Malay darahy Mota naroy Santa Gmz 
nengiay Eiate ta or ra, Java, Malagasy ro. 

These changes are all according to rule ; the r in Malay darah is 
for the original m, as the r in raius, 100. In dai (Malo), daha 
(Dayak), Epi tatiOy Efate ta^ we see the original m either elided, or in 
process of being so. Compare the following word. 

Name. 

Arabic t'«m, Efate ngisa, Santo kitsa, Malo, Paama isa, Efate kihoy 
Fiji yatha, Efate ngia (for n^taa). 

The final m elided (see preceding word) and the initial guttural 
represented by k, ng, y. 

Foot, Leg. 

Hebrew «AoA;, Aramaic shak^ Arabic 8ak\ pi. «i^^-tin, Java atUeu^ Mala- 
gasy tongo-tra^ Efate ^t^, Aneityum thtw, Tanna su, Malay kaki,* Santo 
aari, serij Malo A^ru, New Britain, Duke of York kake, kctki, Santo 
pari, bcUOf Fiji yava, Amboyna aika, aiva, Futuna vcte, Motu oe. 

Skin. 

Arabic giUT, gcUcuT, gilid', Hebrew geled, Malay kulit, Malagasy 
hoditray Tori*es Islands gility Maori kiriy Hawaiian Ui, Efate kuli, wilit 
Meralava vini, New Britain pali, Duke of York pant, Motu kopi. 

The Ears. 

Arabic a*dan\ sing. u*dn\ Ethiopic a^e^zan, sing. e*zen. Mysol tefuumi 

Salawatti tananu, Sida tatigira, Malay talinga, Futuna taruiga, Efate 

talingaj Malekula riringay Epi tilirtef Epi seliiigOf Aneityum tiknga^ 

Rotuma faHan^ Celebes borongaf Malo 6oro, Teor karin, San Cristoval 

karingii. 

The Eyes. 

Arabic a^h^yuna£ (pi. of h*a*n*)y Ethiopic aJi^ynty eyes, Hebrew A'ayo- 
no<A, h^enoth (fountain), Maliri eyiUun, eyes. Sula luiina, Bouru ramoy 
lumOf Hattam jinuif Mysol tun, Salawatie taito^ Humboldt Bay 
wendu, Mangarei natia^ Santo 7ierOy nata, Santo rneto, nuUa, Mangarei 
mate, Malagasy mcuo, Malekula 7nera, meta, Malay rnata, Samoan mata. 

In the first eight the initial guttural |iai*t of the word before n is 
represented as usual by A, r, Z, j, t^ w, and n ; in the remaining 
examples the original n, retained in iiero, 7iata, is changed to tn, and 
the plural ending t is found as ^ in niata (the common form), and 
changed to 8 and r in maso, niera. Probably Mangarei nana is the 
original singular ; see below, * Water.' 

* Compare the seoond g in gigit * teeth,* for the change of < to p (k). 
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Man, mankind. 

Arabic ncU\ nas\ u*n(ui\ Hebrew enosh, Aramaic cmaaha, Efate o/a, 
to, Malay orang, Java utvongf tvong, Malagasy olona, 

Man, vir. 

Arabic a'mrdun, a'mruun, &c, (a), Menadu langai, Efate dnoi^ 
Java lanan, Malay laki, Baju ndakOf Malagasy Icthy^ St. Matheo lacay, 
Tagala lalctk, (b) Original m retained — Boiiru unUanei, Amblaw 
emanawj Ceram imyonaj Bouru gemanay Efate (d) mtiMm^, Bali 
muwani, Oba mera^ Malo mtiera, Malekula banman. 

Woman, female. 

Arabic marcU\ a^nvraaH-un, (a) Efate koruni, ngaruni, Santo keai, 
geai, Epi tira, sira, Efate koroi, ngoroi, Santo *garaif gajae, kaUai, 
Paama aiou, {b) Original m i*etained — Java wedo^ Efate matu^ Santo 
kepai, Bugis 6at, Bouru gefineh^ Bouru fineh^ Futuna fine. Redupli- 
cated — Malay paramptian, Tanna pUaven, pitcm^ bran, Guham 
pdtawan, Malagasy vavy^ Tagala babayi^ Samoan Jafini, Ceram 

mcthina. 

Day. 

Arabic nahar-un (Hebrew ncJia/r^ Arabic na/ra^ Santo maso (for 
naso^ sbine), Malay Aori, Efate ali^ alo, Malagasy andro, Rotuma (isa, 
Bugis asok, Santo maso (for ncLso)^ Sumatra art, obiy Timur loron. 

Yesterday. 

Hebrew itmolf tmoly Aramaic ithmale^ Ethiopic timcUSm, Malagasy 
anialyy Motu varcmi, Ulawa natwla^ Mota nanora, Efate nanofa^ 
nanum^ nanu, Aneityum icmivj Maklay Coast iabom. 

Night. 

Arabic la*r, la*lat\ Ethiopic lelit, Ulawa roto. Mare ridif Uvea lit, 
Bouru beto, Malekula 6m, Efate bongi, mong, Java bungi, Java 
wcmgiy Timur iKdan, Malagasy alina, Malay malamy Borneo nudenif 
New Britain marum. 

Fire. 

Syriac A'a6, to bum (of fire), Arabic KnhahUbu (reduplicated), fire. 
Santo gabu, Efate kabu, Malay api, Malagasy q/b, Samoan afi, Rotuma 
rah% Motu lahi, Lobo latm, Segaar jafi, Mysol lap, Teor yap, Epi 
sembiy Malo hahu. 

Water. 

Arabic h^a^rirun, Hebrew A'a'n, eye, fountain (Arabic h^ana, flow — 
water — hurt the eyes). Malagasy rano, Efate (d) ran, Maori honu 
(fresh water), Rotuma tanu, fanu, Malay dcLnau, Java ranu (a lake), 
Fiji dranu (fresh water), Samoan lanu (a lake; to wash ofi* salt 
water), lanua (sore eyes, literally, eyey). See above, s.v. * Eyes * for 
the plural of this word. 

* The Meianesian g. 
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Eabth, Soil, Ground. 

Arabic tin\ tan\ Malagasy tany, Bugis tanaj Malay tanahf Efate 
tanOy Motu tano, Eromanga dena^ Epi son, tonoj Malekula ran. 

Stone. 

Hebrew e'ben, Ethiopic e'ben (plural a*e*bdn\ Tanna kapir, kabU, 
Maori kawhcUu, kohatn, Hawaiian pohakuy Malekula vet, Epi veru^ 
Wate/atu, fiU, Malay batu, Malagasy wUo. 

Father. 

Arabic a^bv/f Malagasy ray, Formosa rama, Nufor, Motu, harm, 
tama, Efate, tama, Tanna rema, Malay rama, ramak.* 

Mother. 

Arabic tW, Tigre ena, Malagasy reny, Formosa reria, Motu sim, 
Santo Una, Buka (New Guinea) tina, Nufor sna. 

Bow. 

Arabic ka*8u, Efate dsu, Malekula wis, Oba vuhu, Saparua husUf 

Paama hisu, Ulawa paM, Santo baka^ Santo vini, Malay pana^ 

Aneityum fana. 

Swine. 

Arabic kabbah* (from kabah'a, grunt), Malay babi, Mysol goh. 
Admiralty Islands ajru, bo, Mota kpwoe, Maewo kmboe, Santo puaka^ 
Malekula boro, Poggi babui, Tbhuh. puka (also, to grunt). 

See below, s.v. ' how many/ another example of initial k often 

changed to a labial. 

Sun. 

Efate fneta ni alo, Malay rruita hari, Malagasy maso andro, Bugis 

mala osok, Santo mita 7ii maso, literally eye, or fountain of day. See 

above, s.y., day. 

Moon. 

Ethiopic, wareK, vareh\ Hebrew yareoK, Mahri wareh\ woret^ 
wurit\ Sumatra bulen, Malay bulan, Malagasy volana, Sumatra buleiy 
Jsivs, umlan. New Caledonia moloc, Aneityum mohoc, Tanna mokuM, 
Tobe mokum^ Yap moram,, Bashi bughan, Rotti bvlak, Bima wwrak, 
East Mai masina, Santo wvla, Santo wvlu, Santo viiu, Mangarei unk 

Star. 

Hebrew kokav, Arabic ka^kav, Mahri kubkob, kobkob, kabkob^ 
kobkih, Lobo kom>akoma, Tanna kumahau, Epi amchoei, Papua (mwma^ 
Tanna mahau, Aneityum moijeuv, Malekula majo, Santo maUoi, Efatese 
ngmasoi, Santo- vitu, Efatese m^asoei, masei, Efatese make, Samoan 
/etu, Malay, Java bintang, lintang, winUjmg, Malagasy kintana, 
vasiana, TimMV Jetoen, Korinihi binta, Pelew beduk, Silong bittisk. 

The changes in this word are very remarkable. 

* Compare the A; in tatikyj Sea,' above. 
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Lightning. 

Arabic burk^y Hebrew barak, Bugis bilak^ Malay kUat, kUap, 
Malagasy helatra, Efate bUa, vnta^ Samoan nUa (ivUa), 

Sea. 

Arabic tas^v/n^ ta*<i8\ Santo tos, Efate tasiy Malay, Bugis taai-k, 
Eromanga tok, Aneityum jap, Tanna tahi. 

Time, Opportunity. 
Arabic a*ny\ a^n* Malay ddn, Efate rani, also rang, lang, nang. 

Rain. 

Arabic h**aHh\ Efate usa, Carolines uth, auf, Utanata omOf Lobo 
komah, New Guinea ge/a, Yengen kut, Bugis bosi, Moto medu. 

Yam. 

AraXnc h**ayab\ roots, wurzel, Malekula rum, c^m, Epi yubi, Efate 
utvi, Malay ubi, Malagasy ovy, Samoan vfi. 

The verb in Arabic, h^^aha, denotes * conceal,* * bury,' in Efate aja, 
* bury/ Malekula, rum, * bury,' Samoan ufi, * conceal,' bury.* 

Tree, Wood, Stick. 
Hebrew h^ets, Aramaic a*A*, Ethiopic pi. h'etsu, a^h^etsu (Arabic 
a*h*Uiau, stick, a'h^tvadu, wood), Efate kasu, kau, Malay kayu, Malagasy 
hazo, Epi yesi, Epi (d) lakai, Samoan la^ati, Hawaiian laau, Marquesas 
kaau, Santo Maria regai, rega. 

Formative Suffixes. 

It was shewn above that of the Malagasy endings ka, tra, no, before 
a suffix, the k changed to A or /, the tr (to) to t («), r or J, and the n often 
to m. These three suffixes when found as having formed in ancient 
times nouns from verbs, represent by their consonants the one ancient 
gimilarly used (especially in Aramaic) Semitic suffix, Arabic ^, Hebrew- 
Aramaic th, which we have already seen attached to the numerals, and 
having undergone all these changes. What in Malagasy is maty, 'dead,' 
another form of which is faty, a ' corpse,* is in Malay mati, death, to 
die, Efate and Samoan mate, Arabic mata, he died. But with a 
suffix maty becomes fates, as in hafateaana, death, Mangarevan maie- 
ram^a. This mates, mater, compares not with the Arabic m^ta, he died, 
but with its verbal noun matet\ a dying, or being dead, a corpse, 
Ethiopic, the act of dying ; and we infer that Efate and Malay matian 
is for matitan. Again, h^aalia, he lived, whence h^ishat*, a living or 
being alive (also maJh^isJuU*), Motu esu, Malay idup,* living, life, Java 
urip, Malagasy velona, living, Samoan ola, life, live, Efate mole, 
Tanna mtiri/; with the same suffix idupan, amelomana, moliana, 

* The -p in idup representB the ancient -t. In Malay lakat, lakap (Malagasy 
rehUra)f to adhere, both the original t, and its variant |i, are seen. 
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ola^angaf olcUanga, and olanga, Tanna murifien. Here the original t 
is n and m in Malagasy, p in Malay, /in Tanna, t and S t.e., A;, in 
Samoan, and elided in Efate. These and similar Oceanic verbs are 
thus really secondary roots, or steros. Similarly the numerals above 
treated, originally abstract nouns with the same ending <, are used 
now in Oceanic sometimes as nouns, but generally as verbs or adjec- 
tives. In Arabic, from the verb t€Jea\ he feared (a secondary stem from 
waka^ viii.) was formed takiyyat\ a fearing, or being afraid ; Mala- 
gasy taliotra, fear, Malay takut, fear, fearing, to fear, Efate ineUakUf 
Samoan niata*u, to fear, and hence with the abstract ending, Malagasy 
Jatahoranaj Efate iruUahiana^ Malay tahitan. Here again the 
ancient ending t is elided in Efatese (though its n — ut as in Aramaic — is 
retained), but appears in the Samoan verbal adjective tuata'utiaj 
afraid. In Malagasy the verbal adjective is formed by the sufiix ina^ 
as velomina, quickened. In these few words we have the ending on, 
or ana^ by which abstract nouns, or infinitives, are livingly formed in 
Oceanic from verbs and adjectives, and the endings ina (ena^ dim) and 
ta, sometimes a, by which in like manner adjectives are formed from 
verbs (participles), nouns,* or other adjectives. This is a living 
grammatical inflection, whereas the t ending is dead. But as this 
latter, so the living inflexion is purely Semitic. The abstract ending 
an ifi in Arabic an\ Assyrian dn\ and the adjective ending ina is in 
Arabic an\ Assyrian in\ or en\ Himyaritic n, while the adjective 
ending ta, t, a, was sounded originally iya, or aya, according to 
Dillmann (Gram. Eth., § 117), in the Semitic mother-tongue. 

Forms op the Verb. Formative Prefixes. 

These suffixes formed nouns (infinitives) and adjectives (participles). 
The prefixes now to be considered formed verbs from nouns, or derived 
verbs from verbs, usually called forms (or "conjugations"). These 
were three : — 

1. a — Arabic, Ethiopic, Aramaic, originally aha^ sa (ta^ ti), Hebrew 
hi, Himyaritic sa and ha : Causative. 

2. n, m, i — Arabic, Ethiopic, Assyrian, Hebrew : Reflexive, 
reflexive-passive, reciprocal. 

3. ta, it, ith — Arabic, Assyrian, Hebrew, &c. : Reflexive. 

These three were combined thus : — 

4. an — Ethiopic,! Amliaric, Himyaritic, han (Halevy, p. 41); 
also Amharic aaan (for sail) : Causative-reflexive, or simply causative, 
or transitive (I and 2). 

* As Malagasy somotra, beard ; airmorina^ bearded. For a, see example s.v. 
* Water,' above. 

t Dillmann, Gr. Eth., §§ 73, 87. He remarks that this is in more frequent 
use in Amharic, referring to IsenberK's Amharic Orammar, pp. 54 (xxiv., should 
be xxiii.), 56 (vii.-x.), 60 (vii., should be vii.-x.). Isenberg remarks, p. 56, that 
these verbs ix., x. (an-, tan-) are very numerous. 
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5. ata, iata (for sata), cLsta (for 8ata\ satha, hatha^ or luUh^ Arabic x. : 
Causative-reflexiye, simple causative, &c. Tigre, Amharic, Ethiopic, 
Himyaritic (I and 3). 

6. nUh, irUa, itta — Assjrrian, Himyaritic: Reflexive-passive, or 
reciprocal-reflexive (2 and 3). 

7. tcm — Ethiopic, Amharic : Reflexive-passive (3 and 4. See note 
on 4). 

To these infinitives and participles m was prefixed, and then this 
participle or infinitive came to be used, sometimes for the finite verb. 
Thus we have ma, Syriac (Maphel), causative for the common a-, as 
in 1. Modern Syriac, almost the sole form of the causative. (Stod- 
dart's Grammar, pp. 110-111.) 

8. ethma — Syriac : Reflexive-passive (3 and 1). 

9. ma, m\ prefix to infinitives of ground-form, and to passive 
participles of ground-form and derived-forms. Thus in Mahri the 
common passive participle is expressed through m'-, which replaces 
many lost inner passives. See Von Maltzan on the Mahri, in 
Z. D. M. G., vol. xxvii. 

With these compare the Oceanic : — 

1. Dayak may Macassar Bugis, pa, Efate ba, fa, Malagasy a, ma^ 
Mota va, Lifu, Mare, a : Causative. 

2. Dayak in,* Tagala i, Malagasy t, mi, Efate hi, fi, Fiji vet, 
Samoan^e : Reflexive-passive, reciprocal. 

3. Macassar, Dayak, Fiji, Efate, <&c., to, Malay, Java, Fiji, Efate, 
kc.y ka, Dayak ha, Fiji ra : Reflexive-passive. 

4. Malagasy an, mem, Malay, Tagala, Dayak, &c., man, Malay 
(Malagasy) san. The n is often changed for euphony to ng, «&c., see 
the grammars : Causative, transitive. 

5. Malagasy aha, maha, Tagala ma^, maka, Macassar paka, Efate 
baka,/aka, Fiji vaka, Maori whaka, Samoan fa^a, Malay hdr\ Causa- 
tive-reflexive, causative, reflexive. 

6. Malagasy iha, m.iha : Reflexive. 

7. Dyak tan (Malay, Malagasy tan) : Reflexive of 4. The n 
changed for euphony as in 4. 

8. Malagasy to/a, Dayak tapa, Efate to^a, Oba tama, Mota tava : 
Reflexive, or passive, of 1. 

9. Efate ma, mi, m\ Malagasy, Tagala ma, Solomon Islands, &c., 
ina (The Melanesian Languages, Dr. Codrington, pp. 183-4) : Passive. 

* This in is also ** infixed ** between the first and second radicals of the verb 
in Javanese, Malagasy (The Malagasy Language, Parker), <&c. In like manner 
ta (3) was infixed in Himyaritic and Assyrian, and tan (3 and 2) in Assyrian. In 
Arabic this n was infixed, but between the second and third radicals of quadri- 
literalB. 

30 
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To these most be added : 

10. tor, Malay : Reflexive-passiye of 5, formed from {byvr^ as tan 
from on, (mym. 

Other combinations in Oceanic of these three prefixes (there are 
only three) need not here be noticed, as — 

11. t/a (2 and 1), i/an (2 and 4), Malagasy : Reciprocal. 

In the light of the preceding phonological facts, the letter-changes 
here are not only according to rule, but, in such constantly used 
inflexional particles, yery slight, as ^ to A;, A, and to r, ^ ; the elision of 
n ; and the change of m to 6, f, v, p. As to signification, the conson- 
ance is even more remarkable, of 1 with 1, 2 with 2, 3 with 3, 
4 with 4, 5 with 5, 6 with 6, 7 with 7, 8 with 8, 9 with 9. 
The conclusion is that they are identical ; and let it be observed that 
these prefixes, together with the before dealt with sufiSxes dn^ ina 
(ana\ ia^ a, constitute virtually the whole of the living Oceanic gram- 
matical inflexional material, these external inflexions having, according 
to the law of the analytic developni -^nt of the Semitic languages, 
increased in frequency of use so as to replace the lost (as living) 
internal inflexions. 

The ground-form of the Oceanic verb represents either the ground- 
form of the ancient verb, or its participle or infinitive, or a derived 
form. In the Ancient Semitic we often find, already, the participle 
used for the finite verb. 

As to the numerals, in Malay, Javanese, Fijian, Efatese, &c., they 
are in Form 3 ordinals, i.e., verbal adjectives, as Malay hidutva, Efate 
karua ; second, in Form 5, in Efate, <&c., verbs (often used as adverbs) 
signifying to do so many times as the numeral expresses, as bakarua, 
to do two times, or twice, and this is expressed in Paama, &c., by Form 1, 
as varais (tasy 1 ), and in others Form 5 expresses the ordinals : in 
Form 5, Malay expresses the idea of making itself so many as the 
numeral expresses, as harsa^ to be united, i.e., to make itself one, and 
this idea is expressed in Malagasy by Form 2, miray (for mirais) to be 
united, to one itself. In Arabic, Ethiopic, and Hebrew in like 
manner, the numerals were made verbs of various forms, each in the 
signification of its own dialect, expressing similar ideas to the above in 
Oceanic. 

The Personal Pronouns. 

The above-shown principles of the peculiar guttural phonology of 
our subject throw an unexpected light upon the personal pronouns. I 
have shown elsewhere that in Oceanic the plurals of the ancient pro- 
nouns often of the second but especially of the third person are now 
generally used for the singular, and, as in modem Syriac, without dis- 
tinction of gender, while to distinguish the modern plural there is 
generally added to them the ancient plural demonstrative, which is in 
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Ethiopic elluy Hebrew dlehy Amharic cUa or ela, Arabic u*la and i*la, 
* these/ * those/ and with the demonstrative k suffixed to it, Ethiopic 
eleku, Amharic elek, Mahri lieky Aramaic illeky Arabic olaka, olaika, 
id. Even in the Semitic mother-tongue it seems that the t of the 
second personal pronoun was confounded with k, thus antah, cmtem, 
' thou/ ' you,' must have been pronounced also ankah, cmkem (akkah, 
akkem)*; and a similar confusion prevailed between the m and n of 
the plural pronoun of the third person. 

Singular, 1st person, Arabic a*na, Assyrian atiakujf Hebrew anokif 
ant, Malekula hina (h = ch, in loch), (d) hanu (d) kena, Ef ate kinau 
(for kinaku), Java haku, Malay daku, aku, Malagasy zako, oho, Batta 
rehu, Motu lau, Lobu laku. 

The initial a^, is, as usual, h (ch), A;, r, I, d, z, or a vowel. Singular, 
2nd person, Arabic a^nta, plural a*ntum, Mod. Arabic also antu, 
Hebrew antah {ankah, akkah\ plural antem {ankem, akkem), Amharic 
antu (for antum), common gender, ' you ' (plural for singular), Tanna 
ik, Malekula engk, nik, Efate (d) ang, Malay dika (d) am^, St. Matheo 
hica, Java hanta. Plural for singular, Malay angkau, dikau, Mala- 
gasy hianao, hano, Efate, nango, Malekula kengko, Fotuna akoi, St. 
Miguel hicamu ; in these the original final m is elided, except in 
hicamu, as in antu, similarly of common gender, and used for singular. 
The initial a* is, as usual, h, k, n, d, or a vowel. 

Singular, 3rd person, Arabic plural hum, feminine hv/nna, Hebrew 
hem,, hen, Assyrian sun, sin, Himyaritic s*m, s'n, Km^ Kn, Aramaic 
himxi, hvmon, hinun, feminine hinen, also inun, inen. Mod. Syriac ani 
(also ani and anya) without distinction of gender, and used also "very 
often " by the ignorant villagers for the singular ; Efatese (d) kinini, 
inia, Malekula hini, (d) hen (khen), Malay inya or inia, iya, diya or 
dia, Malagasy {%-) zy, Samoan ia, Tanna in, yin, Tagala siya, Paama 
kei, Efate ninga, nai, Epi ngana, nanga, nai. 

The initial letter here, k, i, h, z, y, s, n, ng, in every case represents 
the original first radical, s, h, i, according to the law of interchange 
seen above. 

Plural, 2nd person, for A rabic and Hebrew see under 2nd singular. 
The Amharic plural antu being used for singular (you for thou, as 
commonly in English), to distinguish the plural, ye, from this, there is 
added to the personal pronoun the plural demonstrative mentioned 
above, ala making alant, 'ye,' literally those, you. This is exactly 
analogous to what we often find in Oceanic, only the Amharic, owing 
to African non-Semitic influences, prefixes ala, whereas in Oceanic it is 
suffixed, thus : Malagasy hiana/reo, also hanare, literally you, those. 
In Efatese kamu, the final u is for this plural demonstrative by elision 
of the Z, as is proved by the nominal suffix, 2nd singular ma, plural 

* Ges., Heb. Gr., § 68. 

t The form of the Semitio mother-iongae* 
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mu, and the verbal pronoun, 3rd plural vtu, iu, they. Sometimes, 
however, the simple original plural pronoun is used in Oceanic, without 
this demonstrative, and it is distinguished from the form used for the 
singular by retaining the final m, the original plural ending thus : 
Efate akam, nihatn, Malay katnu. 

Plural, 3rd person, Malay and Malagasy, as above, under 3rd 
singular, inya or inia (i-) zy ; but the Malagasy, for distinctness when 
necessary, suffixes the plural demonstrative, thus : (t-) zareo, so Efate 
inira, kiniara, nara, ningara, Malekula hinii% Paama keik^ Epi 
nangala, Tagala sila. The Malagasy reo is probably for 'reho, resem- 
bling Ethiopic dleku. The Malay ma/rika, ' they,' is probably ma-rikaf 
the rika resembling the above-given Mahri, Aramaic and Arabic form 
of this plural demonstrative, with suffixed ka or k. According to this 
f7Mi=s they ; see the following on the 1st person plural exclusive. 

Plural, 1st person, (a) "exclusive." 

Arabic naifCnu^ Mod. also aKna^ Hebrew cmcJCna^ anuy Assyrian 
AWn, mod. ah*nan, Amharic oA'nt, ania, * we.' 

This pronoun is seen in the "exclusive," Efate ktna^mi^* we' (and) 
* they,' but idiomatically, we-they, and in the "inclusive," Elate kitir-ta^ 
•we' (and) *thou,' but idiomatically, we-thou. Corresponding to kinami 
are Efate (d) ningami, Santo kana-m, Malay n elided, kor-mi^ Mala- 
gasy (t-) zahoryy ahory. In these the mi, tTi, y, like the ma in marika^ 
represent the Semitic personal pronoun 3rd person plural, for which 
see under 3rd person singular, above. 

In kanci^ ka, kina, ninga, zaha, aha, the initial guttural (original) 
is represented as usual (see the singular) by the initial A;, n, z, and a 
vowel. 

(b) "Inclusive." Corresponding to kin-ta, we-thou, is Efate (d) 
kingi-taf ningi-ta, nini-ta, Malay, n elided, ki-ta, Malagasy {%-) sika, 
Santo inti. In these the ta, ka, tiy represent the Semitic personal 
pronoun of the 2nd singular, for which see above under 2nd singular. 
In kin, kingi, ningi, nini, ki, si, in, as before, k, n, 8, and a vowel 
represent the original initial guttural ; and ki, si, have elided the n 
before the t or k, kinta, sinka, readily becoming kita, sika. The 
original guttural A' is generally elided in Oceanic, as in Hebrew- 
Amharic emu, ania, but retained in Malagasy zaha-y, aha-y (for 
zahnory, ahnory, as the nominal suffix na-y proves). 

Here, while the subject of the guttural phonology is before us, may 
be shown how it clears up some hitherto inexplicable phenomena of 
the Oceanic interrogative pronouns : Who ? Which ? Arabic a^yy^ 
Ethiopic ay, Efate sei, f'H, he, Epi sie, Malo (y) set, Malagasy (i-) za, 
Tama ba, Eromanga me, Tongan hai, Tahiti vai, Maori tcm, Samoan 
at : other forms^ are hei, tei, ai, oi, thei. 



* Dr. Godrington, op. oit., p. 188. 
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What ? Which ? Arabic a'yyuma, or a'ytna^ Mod. ama, Malagasy 
zovj/ (also Who?), Malay apa^ Maori aha, Samoan a, Efate 8(ifa 
{8d)f nafy Epi ava ; other forms* are hava^ aav^ hav, thava, taha^ naha, 
neva. 

The initial a' is represented in the usual way in the first consonant 
or vowel of these Oceanic words for Who ? What ? Which ? Note 
also the similar changes of the same consonant in the second syllable 
of the following word : How much ? How many ? Quot. Arabic 
kaa*yt/*, kcui*^ &c. (compounded of ka = as^ and the above a*yy\ 
who ? which ?), kaa*yy\ &c. 

Aneityum heth {thiy who?), Rotnma his^ Tahiti hia, Fiji vitha 
(theif who ?), Efate bisa (seiy who 1) bilia (he^ who ?) 6ta, fia, Tongan 
Jiha, Ambrim viha, Samoan ^a, Malagasy ^ry, Java^^tVa, Gaudalcanar 
ngisttj Mahaga ngihe^ Saa nite^ Malekula tihe^ Wango siha^ Santa 
Cruz tule^ Tanna keva. 

The double series of changes is here to be noted, of the initial k to 
/J <, ng^ (n), A, (compare above under the words * Bow,' * Swine,') and 
of the initial guttural of the pronoun already seen in the two preceding 
words. 

Inflexion of person and number. Suffixed pronouns expressing the 
nominative : 





Ethiopic. 


Malagasy. 


Malay. 


Singular 1 


ku 


ko 


ku 


2 


ka 


^nao 


'^kau mu 


3 




iny 


^Ha, nia 


Plural 1 


na 


ntai'ka (we-thou) 


ki-ta 




nory (we-they) 


ka-mi 


2 


kemu 


nareo (nkorreo) 


kamu 


3 


u (for t*m. 


ny 


fla, nia 




Arb. una 


I, na) 




Nominal suffix, 


, As verb 


and noun are radically identical in 


Semitic, these also 


express in 


Oceanic, suffixed to 


nouns, the genitive 


of the pronoun (my, thy, &c.) i 


thus : 




Efate. 


Malay &, Malagasy 


Ethiopic. Arm. 






(as above) 




Singular 1 ku (ngu) 


ku 


ya 



ma 



Plural 



3 

1 

2 
3 



{ka) 



{ 



1 



na 



^kau mu 
na, n ^Ha 

ni'ta (our-thine) tsi-ka ki-ta 
no-mi (our-their) no-y korfni 
mu kamu 

ni-ra, ra fla, ny, njo-reo 

The phonological changes here are sufficiently obvious, and the 
grammatical consonance striking, as also in what follows. 



kemmu 

omuyonu hon,hen 



* Dr. Godrington, op. oit. p. 133. 



Plural for singular. 
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Pronouns suffixed to verbs expressing tbe aocusatdve : 

Arabic. Aramaic. E&tte. 



Singular 1 
2 
S 



Plural 



{ 



nty 
ka 



na 



nUj nau 

* nay ni-ra, ra 
ni4a (us-thee) 
na^mi (us-them) 
mUy (d) kama 
no, ini-raj ra 



2 kum 

3 hum, huna nun, nin 
Pronouns before verbs expressing the nominative, analytical 

substitute for the pronominal inflexion of the ancient " imperfect " ; 
compare the participle with pronouns used for the Unite verb used even 
in ancient times : 



Singular 



Plural 



Dual 





Arabic. 


Efate. 


1 

2 


(«) 


a 
^ku 


3 




U 


>{ 

2 




2 tu (we-) ye 
au (d), pu (we-) thej 


3 




iru, ttt (t-ru i-u) 


•{ 

2 
3 




ta (we-) ye two 
ara (d) moa (we-) they two 
ko rua (d) kia, ye two 
ra (d) ria they two 



Here pu is for mu (seen in moa), Ethiopic umu, Arabic humu, 
they ; (we) is understood before it, i.e., before this " verbal pronoun," 
being expressed in the " separate pronoun." These verbal pronouns 
cannot be used except with a verb, nor can a verb be used without 
them. As to the dual wioa, literally ** they two," (we) being under- 
stood before it, it is analytically equivalent to Arabic huma, they two, 
the a in each case being the a seen in the numeral two ("rtia, thinta), 
that is the Semitic dual-ending ; but in moa it is an abbreviation of 
rua, as it is also in kia (ki, ye) ye two, and fta (rt, they) they two. 
These verbal pronouns in Efatese and other Melanesian dialects, denote 
the person and number of the verb. I have shown elsewhere their 
identity as to form with the Samoan or Polynesian separate pronouns. 

1 Plmal for singular. ' Tu and ku are identical, Arabic tu(m)^ ku(w). 





TAMA-AHUA. 



By Hare Hdngi. 



I HA ERE mai a Taraa-ahua i raro, i Whanga-paraoa, i Wbaaga- 
mata. Te take, he whai mai i ana wahiiie tokorua ; ko Wai-ta-iki 
tetehi o nga wahine. I kawhakina mai taua tokonia e Fou-tini, He 
waka a Pou-tini, otiia, he pounamu tonu. I wehi hoki a. Pou-tini ki 
Te Mata-a-Tahua. Ko te kawhakitanga, na, ka kimihia e Tama-ahua 
ki te teka (he rakau nei te teka, takai atu ki te harakeke, ka piu ai, 
ka kokiri). Ka kokiritia e Tama' tana teka ki Taupo ; kahore i 
haruru. Ka kokiritia e ia ki Taranaki ; ka haruru ki reira ; mohio 
toan iho a Tama', koia tena ko te tikanga mai o te huarabL Na, ka 
whaia mai e ia, ka pikia e ia te maunga, tu ana i ninga. Ka kokiritia 
ano e ia tana teka, haruru rawa atu ko Te Ana-o-weka, i One-tahua. 
Hftoi ano, ko te tupeketanga tena o Tama-ahua — e noho mai nei te 
tohu o tana tupeketanga, koia a Rangitoto. Tau rawa atu a Tama' 
ko Te Ana-o-weka. Ka hanga tana whata, tena tonu taua mea i 
naianei, he kowhatu, ko Te Pou-kai. Ka patua he manu ki reira, ka 
hoatu ki roto. Ka mutu ena mahi, ka kokiritia ano e ia tana t«ka, 
tau rawa atu i Xeka-ka-roa. Ka haruru i reira ; ka haere ano ia, 
rokohanga atu ko te teka ra e titi ana i te kowhatu, kei reira tonu te 
rua i naianei. Ka tekaina atu ano e ia i reira, na, ka tau tata mai i 
Ara-hura. Haere atu ai ia, rokohanga atu ko Te Ra o te waka, e piri 
ana i te pari, ko te waka ra, ko Pou-tini — kua tahuri, kua mat« nga 
tangata. 

Ka takoto te wbakaaro a Tama' kia mahia e ia he kai, hei whaka- 
here ki te atua, kia whakaorangia mai ana wahine — be manu nga kai. 
Ka kiia iho e ia ki tana mokai, " Hutia mai nga manu nei, ka tabu he 
umu, a, ka tao." No te taouga a te mokai ra, ka meatia atu nga 
kowhatu wera o te umu ki runga ki nga manu kia bakore ai, kia pai 
ai hoki te maoa. I meatia atu e ia ki te rakau, kabore i ata paL Na, 
ka wliakurerea atu nga rakau, ka meatia atu e nga ringaringa. Ka 
wera i kona nga ringaringa o te mokai ra, ka rer« atu nga ringa ki te 
walia, mitimiti ai te arero. Ka kite mai a Tama', kua mohio mai, kua 
kino nga kai ra i tana tu mahi a tana mokai, kua he hoki nga karaki* 
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whakatapu. Ka tikina mai e ia te mokai ka patua, ka mate, ka hoatu 
ki runga ki te umu, tao rawa. Heoi ano ra pea, kahore i ora mai nga 
wahine ra. Ka hoki a Tama' ki Taranaki, ki Ma-kino, he awa, a 
maringi ana ki roto ki Waitara, kei reira te rere, kei Futa-koura. 
Otiia, he ana nei ; na, e tu ana a Tama-ahua i reira i naianei, kua 
kowhatu; me nga ringaringa — tangata tonu. Kei reira ano hoki 
etehi o nga wahine. 

Translation. 

Tama-ahua came from the north, from Whanga-paraoa, from 
Whanga-mata. The reason was to follow his two wives, one of whom 
was named Wai-ta-iki. They were abducted by Pou-tini. Pou-tini 
was a canoe, but was in fact the pounamu (green jade). Pou-tini was 
afraid of the Matoro-Tuhiui (the obsidian of Tuhua Island, Bay of 
Plenty). After the abduction, Tama' sought them by the aid of the 
teka (which is a dai-t made of wood, with a tuft of flax on the end. It 
is thrown by the hand). Tama' launched his dart to Taupo (lake), 
but it made no noise. Then he threw it to Mount Egmont, where it 
resounded, and at once Tama' knew that was the right way. So he 
followed it up, and climbed to the top, where he stood. Again he 
threw the dart, and it was heard at Te Ana-o-weka, at One-tahua 
(Cape Farewell Spit, South Island). Then Tama' made a great spring 
— ^the mark of his feet is still to be seen at Kangitoto, or Fantham's 
Peak, a little below the top of Mount Egmont — and alighted at Te 
Ajia-o-weka. Here Tama' built a whata (or stage to put food on), 
shaped like an inverted cone, which is still to be seen in the form of a 
stone named Te Pou-kai. He killed some birds here and placed them 
within the whata. When these matters had been accomplished, he 
again east his dart, which alighted at Teka-ka-roa. It sounded there, 
so he went after it, and on his arrival found the dart sticking into a 
rock, the hole in which is still to be seen. From there he again 
threw the dart, which fell near Ara-hura, and on following it up he 
found the sail of the canoe adhering to a cliff — it was the canoe 
Pou-tini, wrecked, and everyone dead. 

Tama' now conceived the idea of preparing some food as an offering 
to the god, in order to resuscitate his wives — birds were the food used. 
He said to his slave, <* Pluck the birds, prepare an oven, and cook 
them." In the course of the cooking the slave placed the hot stones 
on the birds that they might be properly and well done. This he did 
with pieces of wood used as tongs, but they did not answer the 
purpose ; so he threw them away and used his hands. In doing this 
the slave burnt his fingers, and immediately put them into his mouth 
to lick them. Directly Tama' saw this, he knew the food was 
desecrated by the action of the slave, as the invocations to tapu the 
stones were rendered nugatory (by sacred food coming in contact with 
the slave's mouth). So he '* fetched him," struck him, killed him, 
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threw him on the oven and cooked him. In consequence of this the 
wives were not brought back to life. Tama' then returned to Tara- 
naki, to Ma-kino — a stream which empties into the Waitara River 
where there is a waterfall, at Puta-koura. There is a cave there, and 
behold ! Tama-ahua may still be seen there, turned into stone^ with his 
hands — just like a man. There are also some of his wives. 



There is to be seen in the Futa-koura, a stream which flows into 
the Ma- kino, a cave where, according to tradition, the giant ancestor 
Tama-ahua resided with his twelve wives, and there his remains are 
now to be seen in the shape of petrifications. Tama-ahua himself is 
supposed to be standing at the entrance, a statue in stone. The spot 
is held in great veneration, and no native could be induced to approach 
it. One of his wives was named Hinekura. 

Tama-ahua belonged to the Kahiii-maunga, viz., to those people 
who, it is claimed, came to Aotea-roa by way of land. They walked 
here : " Ko Papanui tonu te waka o Te Kahui-maunga, i torona mat 
ai te * Hiku o te Ika * e takoto nei " (Earth itself was the canoe of the 
Kahui-maunga by which they reached the " Tail of the Fish,*' Te Ika- 
a-Maui — which refers to Mmi-whenua, which is the actual tail of the 
fish hauled up by Maui). 

It is the claim of the main tribes that Tama-ahua was their common 
ancestor. He had many wives, including Te Whiringa-matua, Tupua- 
hiringa, Tupua-karore, Tarariki, and Matarenga, who were the 
daughters of Rakei-ora, grandson of the celebrated Uenuku and 
Tamatea. Amongst Tama-ahua's sons were Tu-te-ra-pouri, Tama- 
nui-te-ra, and Rua-wharo. He had a very large family. It is 
believed that he is descnbed by some of the tribes as Tama-ahua-nui- 
ki-Tauranga. 



The above is the Taranaki version of this peculiar legend, which is 
connected with that of " Poutini and Whai-apu," or the strife between 
the green jade and the obsidian. The following is the account of the 
game incidents as related to Aporo Te Kumeroa by the Ngai-Tahu — 
Pou-tini people of the West Coast, South Island, in whose territory 
the green jade is found : — 

" Pou-tini was a woman who in ancient times lived at Tuhua 
Island, Bay of Plenty, where obsidian is obtained in large quantities, 
many of the cliffs forming the central crater of the island being 
comiK)sed of it. Pou-tini quarrelled with the people there on account 
of the green jade, and in consequence was driven away, leaving behind 
her a brother named Tama. Pou-tini left in a canoe, and after a long 
time arrived at a place named Kotore-pi, which is a little bay some 

31 
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twenty miles north of Grpymonth, on the West CoaRt, South Island, 
and very near where the coal is now (1893) burning. Tlie crew of the 
canoe fastened the canoe to a tree here, and baled out the water — 
hence, say the Pon-tini people, is greenstone found there now. From 
Kotore-pi the voyagers coasted on as far as Ararhura, which river they 
entered and paddled up to the mountains, stopping at a waterfall just 
under a peak on the Southern Alps named Tara-o-Tama, said to be 
some distance north of Mount Cook. The greenstone was also 
deposited here, and is still to be found in that place. 

'* Tama, Pon-tini's brother, determined to go in search of his sister. 
In order to ascertain the direction in which she had gone he threw his 
teka, or dart, which, taking flight through the air, landed at Rangi- 
toto, or DTTrville's Island, in Cook's Strait. From thei*e he again 
threw the dart, and it alighted at Kotore-pL Tama followed it up, 
and there discovered the place where the canoe had been fastened — 
where Pou-tini baled out the water — and he knew at once that 
Pou-tini had been there. Again Tama cast his dart, and this time 
it went straight on to Mai-tahi, eighty miles south of Hokitika, 
where — says the story — the tangiwai sjecies of greenstone may still 
be found. Tama followed his dart, crossing the Mawhera or Grey 
River, and the Tara-makau, and came on to Ara-hni*a, the waters of 
which he found to be warm. From here he proceeded down the 
coast to Mai-tahi. Arrived there, and not finding Pou-tini, he again 
cast his dart. This time it turned back and, flying northwards, 
alighted at Ara-hura, to which place Tama followed it. Again he cast 
the teka^ and now it darted up the river. Tama followed it, together 
with his slave, both going up the bed of the river. When they 
approached the mountains a kokako bird was killed, which Tama 
directed his slave to cook in a native oven or umu. It was cooking 
all night whilst they watched. During the night the slave heard 
voices in the river, and told his master, who replied, ' E harcL^ he wo 
toaru^ (*It is not voices, but the rippling of the water'). On 
opening the oven in the morning they found the bird well cooked ; so 
much so, that nothing but black ashes were left. Hence the tutae- 
koka or black marks found in the jade. After this the two proceeded 
on their way up the river, and at last discovered the place where the 
canoe had been capsized and where all the crew had been drowned. 
It is here where the greenstone is found — at a waterfall with a deep 
pool leading up to it. To reach the place visitors have to swim, but 
in this spot it can be seen only, not touched. The place is called Kai- 
kanohi on that account" 

Kai-kanohi — it may be added — is the name of a celebrated 
greenstone mere with which the chief of Ara-hura (named Tu-huru) 
was ransomed, after his capture by Tc Puoho and his Ngati-tama 
warriors in about 1825-30. 




SETTLEMENTS OF TAHITIANS AND SAMOANS 

ON MANGAREVA (GAMBIER ISLANDS). 



By Eev. S. Ella. 



THE valuable Samoan legends, or records of ancient Samoan 
voyages, presented to the Polynesian Journal* by tlie Rov. 
J. 6. Stair, find confirmation in Hiinilar records in the Ellice, Gilbert, 
and Hervey Grou]»H, also in MaDgareva, and other islands of Polynesia. 
Of Mangareva I have come across an interestinf; statement made 
many years ago to ProfesRor Hale, of the United States' Exploring 
Expedition, by M. Maigret, one of the Catholic missionaries in Manga- 
reva. As a memorandum made nearly sixty years ago, it will be 
deeply interesting to your readers seeking information regarding the 
migrations of the Polynesian races. 

Mr. Hale says : " In the HS. vocabulary of the Mangarevan 
dialect, which I owe to the kindness of M. Maigret, formerly 
miasionary to this group, is found the following definition, 'Ar>ailk, 
bus, en baa; ko runga tenei, ko avaiki teno, ceci est le haut, cela est le 
bas.' From this it would appear that Avaiki, which in the Hervey 
Islands is used to signify the region beneath, bas come to denote in 
the Gambier Group simply 'below,' or 'that which is below.' 
Examples of similar changes are oot uncommon in the other dialects. 
At the Navigator Group, the wind which blows from the direction of 
the Tonga Islands, i.e., from the south, la called the Tongan wind.f 
At the Hervey and Society Islands, this same word tonga and to'a is 
used as the general term for south wind. 

* Foljneaian Jonmsl, vol. iv, p. 99. 
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"A genealogy of the kings of Mangareva, drawn up bj a native 
pupil of M. Maigret, with a few of the traditions respecting them, 
offers some points of considerable interest. The number of kings 
whose names are given are twenty-seven. The first was Teatumoana, 
a name which means ' lord of the sea.' From him, the history says, 
' all the inhabitants of the land are descended. . He had no father, or 
perhaps he was a foreigner.' From him the line continues unbroken 
to the ninth king, Anna ; he was succeeded by his son-in-law, Toronga, 
the name of whose father was not known. He was not, it appears, 
acknowledged by many of the chiefs, and a civil war ensued. One of 
the principal rebels, named Unia, was worsted, and it is said, 'took 
refuge on the sea, and fled to a foreign land.' Afterwards Toronga 
was killed by another chief, who endeavoured to obtain his body to eat 
it, but the son of the murdered king secreted his father's corpse, and 
buried it. The name of the son and grandson of Toronga are given, 
but their reigns must have been very short, perhaps merely nominal, 
for one of the chief combatants in the civil war succeeded finally in 
gaining supreme power. His name was Koa, the thirteenth on the 
list, and from him the reigning sovereign [1838] derives his authority. 
His piincipal opponent, Tapau, fled to a foreign land, or abroad. 

** After this follows an account of the numerous dissensions which 
took place in the diflerent reigns, and the annalist remarks, ' Formerly 
they fought much ; formerly they ate each other.' The twenty-second 
king, Temangai, was de[)Osed and obliged to flee abroad. The usurper, 
Teitiou, succeeded, ' but his reign was short ; he was conquered 
suddenly.' His name, it should be remarked, does not appear in the 
list, which shows, with several other circumstances, that it [the record] 
is in fact a genealogy, and not a complete enumeration of all who 
held the sovereign power.* 

" The present king, Maputeva, [about 1840], is the fourteenth in a 
direct line from Koa, who gained the supremacy after the death of 
Toronga, the son-in-law of Anna, the eighth in descent from Teatu- 
moana. The son and grandson of Toronga may be omitted, in which 
case it will appear that twenty-five generations or 750 years have 
elapsed since the arrival of the first colonists. Therefore, if we sup- 
pose, as all the circumstances indicate, that they came from Rarotonga, 
they must have left that island about four generations or 120 years 
after it was settled. This would account for some of the peculiarities 
in the dialects of Mangareva. The only points of any importance in 
which it differs from the Rarotongan are : first, in the use of raiia 
instead of ana to form the participial noun, as te ope rana for te ope 
ana, ' the act of finishing ' ; and secondly, in the use of mau as a 
plural prefix. In both these points it resembles the Tahitian. Now, 

*While great care was exercised in storing genealogical tables, hi*le care was 
taken m recording succeBsive historical events. — S.E. 
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if the Earotongan emigrants who settled in Mangareva came, as is 
most probahle, from that side of Rarotonga which faces towards the 
lattet group, t.«., the eastern side, they were of the Ngati-Tangiia* or 
Tahitian party, and may at that time have preserved some peculiarities 
of their original tongue which were afterwards lost in Rarotonga on a 
more complete intermixture with the Ngati-Karika, or Samoiin party." 

It is to be regretted that Prof. Hale did not give a fuller genealo- 
gical table of the kings of Mangareva. What we have here is valuable, 
but its value would have been enhanced had the table been more 
complete. Much interest attaches to this record as containing some 
historical details from one of the most eastern groups of the Poly- 
nesian islands, of which so little is known, and from which by its 
recent depopulation so little information can now be obtained. 

[Perhaps our honorary member, Prof. Hale, still has the original list of chiefs 
or kings of Mangareva ; if so we shall be very glad to publish it. — Editors.] 

* Both Tangiia and Earika were chiefs of Samoa, the former of Upolu, and 
the latter of Savai'i. 
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[92] Pictures of Tasmanian Aborigines. 

We publish this month a series of pictures representing the last survivors of 
the Tasmanian Bace. These have been taken from some photographs copied 
from negatives taken by the wet process over thirty years ago, and which 
negatives have since been destroyed. It is believed there is another copy of the 
photographs in England, and beyond those, no others exist. It has been deemed 
of interest therefore to reproduce for scientific purposes, these represeutations of 
a race now extinct. We are indebted to Mr. Allan Loxton for the photographs.— 
Editobs. 

[93] The Reinga, or Place of Departed Spirits. 

The following quotations from Ifaspero's *'Dawn of Civilization,*' treating of 
the departure of the spirits of the dead Egyptians, is not unlike the Maori account 
of the descent to the Reinga or Hades : " A papyrus placed with the mummy in 
the coflin contained the needful topographical directions and pass- words, in order 
that he might neither stray nor perish by the way. The wiser Blgyptians copied 
out the principal chapters for themselves, or learned them by heart, while yet in 
life, in order to be prepared for the life beyond. . . . Since few Egyptians 
could read, a priest or relative of the deceased, preferably his son, recited the 
prayers in the mummy's ear, that he might learn them before he was carried 
away to the cemetery. If the * double* (spirit) obeyed the prescriptions of the 
*Book of the Dead* to the letter, he reached his goal without fail. On leaving the 
tomb he turned his back on the valley, and sta£F in hand climbed the hills which 
bounded it on the west, plunging boldly into the desert, where some bird or even 
a kindly insect, such as a praying mantis, a grasshopper, or a butterfly, served as a 
guide (cf. Samoan custom). Soon he came to one of those sycamores (jpohutukawa, 
according to the Maori) which grow in the sand far from the Nile, and are 
regarded as magic trees by the felahin. Oat of the foliage a goddess — Noit, 
HAthor, or Nit (Miru with the Maoris) — half emerged and offered him a dish of 
fruit, loaves of bread, and a jar of water. By accepting these gifts he became the 
guest of the goddess and could never more retrace his steps (ef . Maori similar 
account ; also cf. Mangaia account). Beyond the sycamore were lands of terror, 
infested by serpents and ferocious beasts," <fcc., Ac. — S. Pebcy Smith. 



[94]. The Man in the Moon. 

The widely diffused story of "The Man in the Moon " finds a place in the 
folk-lore of the Alnus of Japan, as it does in that of the Polynesians. The Bey. 
John Batchelor, who is the missionary to the Ainu of Yezo— one of the Japanese 
islands — ^in his interesting book, ** The Ainu of Japan," published by the Beligious 
Tract Society in 1892, at page 111 gives the following account of the belief of that 
people in this story: *'In ancient times there was a lad who would neither obey 
his fother nor his mother, and who even disliked to fetch water; so, the gods 
h&Dg luagrj, pot him in the side of the moon, as a ¥raming to all people. This is 




One of the Tasmanlans. 




Soma of thfl Tasmaniana. 




Some of the Tasmanians. 
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the man in the moon. For this reason, let all the world understand that the 
words of parents, whether they be Rood or evil, must be obeyed. . . . The 
Ainu gave a curious explanation of this legend, which is as follows : Though the 
lad was ordered to draw water, he was idle, and sat chopping at the fireplace with 
an edged tool. As he went out he struck the door-post, saying, * Ah, me ! you, 
being a door-post, do not have to draw water.* Then taking the ladle and 
bucket, he went down to the river ; and when he came there, he saw a little fish 
coming up the stream, to which he said, * Ah, me ! because you — you awfully bony 
creature — are a fish, you do not have to draw water.* Again, seeing a salmon- 
trout he said, *Ah, me! you soft, flabby creature, you do not have to draw water.* 
Descending thence he saw an autumn salmon, to which he said, * How do you do 
Mr. Salmon ? * and straightway he was seized by the salmon, and, for the instruc- 
tion of all people, placed in the moon. Thus did the angry gods to him who 
disliked to draw water.** . . . Maori scholars will recognize in this a great 
similiarity to the story of Bona, who, on her way to draw water, struck her foot 
against a stone and cursed the moon. For her impiety she was immediately taken 
up to the moon, and may still be seen there with her calabash with which she wen^ 
to obtain water. — S. Pbbcy Smith. 

[95] Polynesian Occupation of Norfolk Island. 

In Collins*s "History of New South Wales,** p. 149, he says: "By letters 
received (at Sydney), by the * Salamander* in October, 1791, they learned that it 
was supposed there had formerly been inhabitants upon the island, several stone 
hatchets or rather stones resembling adzes, and others resembling chisels having 
been found in turning up some ground in the interior parts. Lieut. -Governor 
King had formerly entertained the same supposition from discovering the banana 
tree growing in regular rows.** The late John White had also seen a stone toma- 
hawk of the usual Polynesian pattern dug up in Norfolk Island. It is probable 
there is further information to be obtained at Norfolk Island in regard to the 
ancient occupation of this island by the Polynesians. Will some of our members 
there make enquiries ? 



THE LATE REV. W. WYATT GILL, LLD. 

It is with deep regret we record the death of the Bev. W. Wyatt 
Gill, LL.D., who passed away at his residence, Marrickville, Sydney, 
on the 11th November, 1896, at the age of sixty-eight. Dr. GUI 
after taking his B.A. degree at New College, joined the London 
Missionary Society and proceeded to Mangaia of the Hervey Group 
in 1851, and, with occasional absences, remained there and at 
Barotonga until 1883, when he took up his residence in Sydney. 
It was during his residence in this Group that he produced the works 
which have rendered his name famous amongst Polynesian scholars ; 
his ** Myths and Songs from the South Pacific,'* and " Savage Life 
in Polynesia,*' must ever remain standard works on Polynesian 
ethnology. His other works give charming pictures of life in the 
*' Moana-nui-a-Eiwa.*' Dr. Gill was one of our earliest members, and 
has contributed occasionally to the pages of our JournaJ ; but the 
Society is perhaps more indebted to him for his kindly encourage- 
ment and approbation of our work, contained in numerous letters 
sent to the Secretaries. In Dr. Gill the Society has lost one of its 
best friends. — ^Editors. 
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MSKTiNO of the Goancil was held in Wellington on the Slst December, 1896. 

The following new Members were proposed and elected : 

248 F. F. WaU, Botoma 

249 F. M. Camachan, Botoma 

250 J. Athelston Parsons, Kaikonra 

251 Whitmore Monckton, Fielding 

252 J. O. W. Aitken, Wellington 

253 Bonald Atkinson, Wellington 

254 J. H. Bedwood, Blenheim 

255 F. J. HeaUey, Gisbome 

256 F. W. Williams, Napier 

257 Theo. Cooper, Auckland 

Papers received: 

143 Tama-ahna, by Hare Hongi 

144 Settlement of Tahitians and Samoans on Mangareva Island. Bev. S. 

Ella 

145 Names and Movements of the Heavenly Bodies, according to the 

Samoans. Bev. J. B. Stair 

146 The Manumea; or. Bed Bird of Samoa. Bev. J. B. Stair 

It was decided to hold the Annoal Meeting on the 25th January, 1897. 

The following books, <ftc., were received : 
50X Trantactiont and Proceedings N. Z. ImtitiUe. Vol. xxviii 

502 Aimalet de la Faculti des Sciences de MarfeiUes. Tom. vii 

503 The Tarea, August 29th to November 21st, 1896 
504-6 Na Mata, October to December, 1896 

507-XO The Geographical JoumaL August to November, 1896 

51X On some Traces of the Kol-Anam in the East Naga Hills. By S. £• 

Peal, FJft.G.S. 
5x2 Eastern Nagas of the Tirap and Namtsik. By S. E. Peal, F.B.6.S. 
5x3 VerkUmng van der meest beltande Javanasche Raadsels 
5x4 Overzight der Alfdeeling Soekadana 
5x6 Journal, BuddJust Text Society of India, Vol. iv, part 1 
5x7 Was America peopled from Polynesia ? By Horatio Hale, M.A. 
5x8 Journal and Proceedings of Royal Society of N, S, Wales, Vol. xxix 

1895. 
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519 The Qu««i'f Quarterly. October, 1896 
530 PToeeeditig* of Boyal Society of Edinburgh. Tol. u 
521'33 Home mejinulU de I'EeoU d'AnthropologU de Parit. 
Ootober, 1896 

533 BuUeUit de la Soeiite de Gtographit, de Pari: Tom. 9, 1896 

534 Notulen van de Al/emeene en Beiluurt. Deel zxziv 



TO MEMBERS— The annual subscription ol £1 for the year 1897 is doe on 
the Ist ol Januatj, and members will much oblige by forwarding the same to (he 
Secretaries, and so save them the trouble of sending round oiroiUars, which adds 
min«eessarily to the work oonneoted with the duties thej have to pertonn foi' (ha 
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Mim, story of, 118 
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Moriori stories, 181, 195 

Morioris, their migration to Chatham Islands, 13 

Muru-whenua, story of, 133; (in Moriori), 137 

Mythology and spirit-lore of old Samoa, 33 

New Guinea customs. Whitmore Monckton. 185 

New Hebrides : Makura language, 187 

Nga-Tauira tribe, defeat of, 12 

Ngai-Tahu tribe, migration to South Island, 9 

Norfolk Island, Polynesian occupation of (note), 
241 

Notes and Queries, 69, 128, 190, 240 
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Obituary: Bev. W. Wyatt Gill, 241 

Oceanic languages, common origin of, 58 
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O le Fafa^ Samoan Hades, 38 

O le Fcae-o-le-Fe'e, ancient Samoan temple, 45 

Oropuke canoe, 28, 73 

Peal, S. E. Comments on Dr. Fraser's paper 

"The Malayo-Polynesian Theory "(part 1), 

101 
Polynesian occupation of Norfolk Island (note), 

241 
Popohue, an extinct convolvulus, 82 
Pon-tini and Whai-apu, story of, ^5 
Powell, Bev. T., Samoan myths collected by, 171 
Priesthood, Samoan, 40 
Proceedings of the Society, 72, 129, 193, 242 
Pronouns, suffixed, in Polynesian, 62 ; Oceanic 

and Asiatic compared, 228 
Pulotu, a Samoan Elysium, 84, 88 
Pjrrard, Pran^is, on the Maldiveans, 92 

Bangi-hiki-wao, baptism of, 181 ; (in Moriori), 

185 
Bangihoua and Bangimata canoes, 16 
Bay, Sidney H. Common origin of the Oceanic 

languages, 59 
Bay, Sidney H., on dialect of Makura, 187 
Beed-throwing (note), 191 
Beiapanga, stonr of, 195 ; (in Moriori), 198 
Beinga, its parallel in Egyptian mythology (note), 

240 
Belip^ious feasts and festivals, Samoa, 54 
Bua, Hape, and Utangaroa, story of, 206 ; (in 

Moriori), 207 
Bupou, story of, 201 ; (in Moriori), 203 
BuTiiAND, Joshua. Ancient stone implements, 

109 

Sa-le-Fe*e, Samoan Tartarus, 88 
Samoa, folk-songs and myths from, 171 
Samoan settlement ou Mangareva, 237 



Samoan cap, supposed, 69, 128, 190 

Samoan traditions, 85, 56, 57 

Seemoah, traditional bird, should be Simurgh 

(Persian), 123 
Semitic origin of Oceanic numerals, &o., 212 
Settlements of Tahitians and Samoans in Manga- 
reva. Bev. S. S. Ella. 237 
Shand, Alexander. The Moriori people of the 

Chatham Islands, 18, 78, 181, 195 
" Siamese-twins " of Samoa, 171, 174 
Smith, S. Percy. D'Urville's visit to New Zea- 
land (note), 69 ; Story of Whaka-tapui 
(translation), 155 ; The peopling of the 
north (supplement separately paged ; pp. 
V, vi, 1-22, issued with this vol.) 
Songs and Charms — 
" Alas for the hermit-crab upon Fao," 55 
" Aue le unga i Fao e," 55 
" Broad flat face, broad round face," 188 
"Bum, bum, O sun, shining in earth, in 

heaven," 20 
" Dig the oven, roast the fat," 77 
" Drinking from the hollow of the hand," 24 
" E Hape, ka kei au to pakau e katau nei," 208 
" E hikau Eriki," 84 
"EPouariki, Ooil"18 
" E rere e te kohine e kume i rnnga ra," 200 
" E Taapu, taputapu," 81 
" Fi, Fililei, pei se lei," 179 
" He aha te hau e riri mai nei," 152 
" Hunake i raro nei ko wai pupu, ko wai 

whanake," 25 
<* Hunger " songs, Chatham Islands, 75 
" I, Hape, have eaten thy crown," 207 
" It is a lordly hunger," 76 
" Ka kapu hokainu o Waipu," 24 
" Ka mate Mongomongo-tchu-a-uri, koi ra, 

koia," 136 
" Ka tchu tchi ate o Tarii," 84 
" Ka whaihanga Taraia i tona whare," 158 
" Karia ta umu, hana to mutu," 85 
" Ko e hau te kamakama," 22 
" Ko tai miti, ko tai whaino," 15 
" Ko Tu, ko Bongo, Tane, Tangaroa," 22 
" Ko Tu, ko Bongo te maro ka mehori, Tane, 

Tangaroa," 20 
'* Ko ro mata o ta ra nui ka po," 84 
'* Ko wai kainga ? Ko tch ao," 85 
*< Konehi pariri, konehi parara," 187 
" Ku au ko Hapa, kainga e au to tUii," 208 
" Kumara from distant Aropawa," 14 
" Kumara no Aropawa i ko," 14 
" Let me eat greedily," 75 
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" Manamana hau, manamana hau," 158 
" Marama hunake i a Tchu, Titi-koko-rueke," 

199 
" Maruroa and Kauanga, where shall we two 

be placed ? " 20 
" Maruroa, Kauanga e pa ki whea taua e ! " 20 
" Me kai mina," 83 
" Me kawe ki whe ? " 84 
" Moon rising where Tchu dwells, Titi-koko- 
rueke," 196 
" Na to whatu nui, ku," 88 
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teeth," 176 
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right," 207 
" O le 'ava taumafa lenei," 180 
" O the sacred ends," 81 
" Paonga, e miti ka tai o Aotea," 15 
" Paonga, lick up the tides of Aotea," 15 
" Patua tangat' i whanganui Aotea," 84 
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waters ascending," 25 
" See your large eye, ku,*' 80 
" Spring, stretch forward, rush headlong,** 202 
" Slaying the head of the wind,** 22 
" Stay the man in the midst of Aotea,** 76 
" Ta Upoko Hau-Ta," 22 
"Taona ta umu, popokia atu ki te Marangai 

te Marepe, e Tongaminino,** 25 
" Te Tangi a Kome-tara,** 200 
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** TongamininOt** 96 
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^irii-lore of old Hamoa, 88 
Spirit manifcatatMNM, Samoa, 46, 48, 49, 50, 51 
pint's le^ioR-plaoe, Upoln, 89 
Staib, Ber. J. B. If jtholof^ and s^rit-loie of 

old Samoa, 88 
Stone implements, ancient, 109 
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INTRODUCTORY. 



The following notes on the origin of the Maori tribes occupying the long 
peninsula stretching from Auckland to the North Cape, are compiled mostly 
from my own jottings, gathered, in a large measure, from the Ngati-whatua tribe 
of Kaipara, and supplemented from other sources. For nearly five years 
subsequent to November, 1859, I was the Government Surveyor of the Kaipara 
district, and my duties consisted in defining the boundaries of the blocks of land 
offered by the natives for sale to the Government, through my old friend John 
Bogan, Esq., who was at that time District Land Purchase Officer. The very 
nature of the work brought me into daily contact with the old men of the tribe, 
whose duty it was to point out the boundaries to be defined. Finding that I took 
an interest in their history, the old men became very communicative, and as we 
traversed the country so well known to them from childhood, each feature in the 
landscape recalled to them some incident in the tribal history, which was freely 
communicated, either at the time, or over the camp fire at night. Luckily I 
noted down much of this at the time ; but, alas ! only a part of the stirring tales 
they told me. These jottings remained in my note-books for over thirty years — 
mere unconnected entries — in no sense related or in any kind of sequence. Thirty 
years of study of the race, the language, and their traditions led me to conceive 
the idea that these rough notes might be worked up into some sketch of the 
history of the Ngati-whatua tribe, if only I could procure more complete 
genealogies than I possessed, on which to base approximate dates. With much 
trouble and patience my friend Mr. C. E. Nelson obtained for me a great deal of 
this information, which has been supplemented to some extent directly by some 
of my old Maori friends. 

I am also indebted to my lamented friend John White, the author of the 
"Ancient History of the Maori,'* for much information as to the history of tribes 
outside Ngati-whatua. Strange to say, Mr. White is the only man apparently who 
ever collected material for a history of the Northern tribes, but he did not live to 
complete any matter he had gathered. 

The original intention was to have written a sketch of the Ngati-whatua 
history, but it was soon felt that this would be incomplete without notices of the 
bordering tribes, and therefore what notes I have myself collected from the 
natives and from others bearing on this subject have been incorporated. To my 
good friend, the late Hone Mohi Tawhai, I am indebted for most of the Ngapuhi 
history, and for notes on that of Ngati-whatua to Mr. John Webster, Mr. C. F. 
Maxwell, the Bev. Hauraki Paora, and others. 

It cannot be expected that all here written is accurate ; when commenced it 
was already too late to acquire information to fill in many gaps, and much detail 
has been lost ; but still it is hoped that what has been written will serve to throw 
a little light on the past history of the country to which it refers, and that in the 
future it may also allow the descendants of those who preceded us to learn a little 
of the doings of their forefathers. That this desire will arise in time is certain. 
But a lew generations hence, the remnants of the Maori race will be as ourselves 
in all respects, and then the desire to know something of their forefathers, beyond 
the records of the Land Courts, will arise. I at least have the feeling that a plain 
duty is before me, to place on record what little I have learned, even if only in 
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gratitude lor the ttMoy kindl; offioea peTtonned lor me by the men of & past 
generation. Memory Cftrriea me back to many a long evenine spent over the camp 
fire, when some giey-headed old warrior would relate with pride the doings of hii 
tribe. Siirelj lev races are so gifted with the power ol narTative bh the Maori I 
The euphonioui lani;uage, utteied with that perfect attention to grammar which 
diEtinguiRh them, the eipreBMve Ke^^tic illation, the illUBtrative |ioetry, all com- 
bined (o keep their hesvers enthralled and inten>>elj inteieEted in the sobject 
matter of the relation. Alas I not one of those muralors is left ; they have 
wended their way along the dreaty beach, by the "KpirilB' road," that leadx Ic 
the Beings. Let at boiie that they have bathed in the savinx waters ol the 
Wai-ora-o-Tane I 
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THE PEOPLING OF THE NORTH. 
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IN reference to the Maori inhabitants of the extreme north of New 
Zealand, there is great diflSculty in evolving out of the various 
traditions that have been preserved anything like order or sequence. 
Notwithstanding that this was the first part of the country to be 
colonized, the pioneers of civilization appear to have interested them- 
selves very little in the history of the race that preceded them. So 
far as the pakeha-tnaori pioneers were concerned, it was not to be 
expected that history should form a portion of their studies, which lay 
more in the direction of the rum -bottle and the price of "eds." 
There were, however, a few notable exceptions. Nor do the early 
missionaries seem to have been more interested in these questions ; 
again with a few exceptions. But in their case the object seems to 
have been to suppress in their converts all that related to the past as 
interfering with the new order of things. This feeling was almost 
universal amongst all the missionaries of the Pacific ; the old traditions 
were laughed at, scorned, and said to be the work of the devil, hence 
it soon became the rule that none of the learned men would communi- 
cate their ancestral knowledge to their Christian teachers. It was not 
until the advent of educated men who could sympathise with the old 
Maori in his traditional lore, that some of the great stores of informa- 
tion which had been handed down with such scrupulous care for many 
generations became unlocked, but much of it had by that time been 
lost. 

It is a fact, flowing directly from the early settlement of the north, 
that we know less about the history and traditions of Ngapuhi and 
other northern tribes, than those of any others. Had it not been for 
Mr. John White we should scarcely possess the little we do. That 
little, and what I have been able to glean myself, throws a tiny ray of 
light into the past history of the country from which Ngati-whatua 
came. 

There can be little doubt that the north was inhabited long ere the 
fleet of canoes came from Hawaiki* from twenty to twenty-one 



* I have long been of opinion that the immediate Hawaiki from which the 
Maoris came, is Havai*i, or Baiatea, one of the Society Group. 
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generations ago. Possibly these early people were part of the 
migration which preceded Toi ; what the names of the early canoes 
were, or the names of the earliest immigrants, are lost in the darkness 
of the past. We have the names of several canoes which came to the 
northern peninsula, but they arrived a few generations before the 
fleet, or at about the same time. It will be as well to enumerate 
these, and give such particulars as I have been able to learn of them 
and their crews. 

The Mahuhu Canoe. 

I believe this to have been one of the earliest of the canoes of 
which any account has been preserved. It is the ancestral canoe 
especially of Ngati-whatua, and Rongomai, one of their great ancestors, 
is alleged to have come in her. She is said first to have made the land 
at Whangaroa, and after (as we shall see) voyaging down the coast to 
Waiapu, returned north, and rounding the North Cape — where some 
of her crew settled — finally remained at Kaipara. The following is 
the translation of a brief Maori account of this canoe : 

** The Mahuhu canoe (finally) landed at the mouth of Kaipara, and 
the warriors who came in her settled down on the mainland at the 
entrance to Kaipara, at a place named Taporapora. But that part has 
become sea in these later days ; it was a mainland (papa-tupu) 
originally, near the mouth of the Oruawharo. Here stood the Whare- 
kura, or temple, of that people, at Taporapora. The people dwelt 
there for very many years, reciting their karakias (prayers, or incanta- 
tions), and their ancient sacred history (karakia whakapapa o nvua). 
That place (Taporapora) was shaved off {taraia noatia) by the sea, and 
the land disappeared together with the Whare-kura, the atuas (gods) 
and the tikis (images) — all were carried away by the sea. It was 
Ngati-whatua who killed the survivors of that people, but the women 
were taken as wives by Ngati-whatua, and one of their descendants is 
Te Otene-Kikokiko, who knows all the sacred things of old, together 
with the atuas and karakias and all the genealogies. The people who 
dwelt at Te Au-pouri (the North Cape) and the descendants of those 
who migrated (subsequently) to Waiapu descend from Whatu-tahae, 
the daughter of Po, who came here in the Mahuhu canoe, which first 
landed at Whangaroa. Mawete remained at Te Reinga and married 
Whatu-tahae, to whom was born Whatu-kai-marie. The younger 
sisters of this first born (tuakana wahine ariki) were Poroa and Taiko. 
Ngapuhi are descended from Taiko, and Ngati-whatua from Whatu- 
kai-marie. Poroa migrated to Waiapu, and from her are descended 
Ngati-Porou and Ngati-Kahu-ngunu, because Kahu-ngunu descended 
from those ancestors ; he was born at Kaitaia. From that Ngapuhi 
ancestor (Taiko T) are descended also Te Rarawa tribe, besides some 
from the Tainui people, from Rei-tu and Rei-pae, and some of the 
ancient people of Kaipara who dwell at Maunganui (Bluff), and also at 
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Tokatoka (on the Wairoa River, Kaipara) that is Taoho and others 
(of the Roroa hapu of Ngati-whatua). From them can be derived the 
history of the wars of old. 

Rongomai also came in the Mahuhu canoe, but he was upset and 
drowned when out fishing, and his body was eaten by the araara 
fish. Hence Ngapuhi, Te Rarawa and Ngati-whatua will not eat 
that fish. Rongomai is an ancestor common to Ngapuhi and Te 
Rarawa (as well as Ngati-whatua). The ancient name of Te Rarawa 
was Te Aewa." 

It should be stated that some of the ancestors mentioned above are 
disputed, in so far as they were the progenitors of the Ngapuhi tribe, 
descendants of those who came in Mahuhu. Taiko is said to have 
belonged to the Ngati-Awa of Whakatane and migrated north, long 
after the Mahuhu arrived, quite possibly at the time of Puhi's migra- 
tion about the years 1350 to 1375. See under Mata-atua. 

It will follow from the above tradition, if it is true that Po or his 
parents came in the Mahuhu canoe, and there is no reason to doubt it, 
that the following interesting tradition refers to the voyage of Mahuhu, 
though the name is not mentioned. It is from Mr. John White's 
collection, and it bears on it the impress of considerable age, the mode 
of expression being somewhat different to that of the present day ; it 
was probably written in the forties. I give the original Maori, but 
have altered the sequence of the paragraphs a little to bring them into 
their proper place historically. It is called : 

He Whakapapa Korero na Te Au-pouri. Na Patiki. 

Kotahi tino kaumatua o matou i korero i ana korero i rongo ai ia 
ki nga koeke o mua ; i mea, he mohio rawa ia ki nga korero o mua, o 
nga whawhai, me nga heke, me nga waka rere atu i te Au-pouri, me 
nga kaipuke i u mai ki reira — ara, nga kaipuke tata mai ki uta, a hoe 
atu ai te tangata-whenua i o ratou waka ki te titiro i aua puke ra. 

E mea ana taua kaumatua — i te tau 1839 i korero ai ia i ana 
korero ki a Mato, a, na Mato i korero mai ki a au, ki a Patiki — kua 
tae nga paparanga ki te rua te kau ma waru ki a ia, o ana tupuna i 
noho ai i Aotea nei. A, ko ia te tangata o to ratou iwi i tohia hei 
Tohunga ; mana e ako nga korero o mua ; a, i akona a ia e tona tipuna 
ki nga korero o mua, a, i mohio ia ki nga ingoa o nga tangata no ratou 
nga ingoa i aua paparanga e rua te kau ma waru nei. 

£ mea ana nga korero o aua tangata ki a ia, i whati mai ona 
tipuna i iiinga i o ratou waka, i heke mai i nga moutere o te moana ki 
te hauraro o te Moana-o-Kiwa. Te ingoa o tetahi o aua moutere ko 
Wae-rota, te ingoa o tetahi, ko Hawaiki, a, te ingoa o tetahi, ko 
Mata-te-ra. 

Ko Wae-rota te motu i rere mataati mai ai ona tipuna, a, rere mai 
ki Hawaiki. Ka noho ki reira, a, roa noa, ka rere mai a, Mata-te-ra, 
ka noho i reira, a, roa noa, ka rere mai ki Aotea nei noho tuturu ai ; i 
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te mea he whenua nui tenei. A, i rere mai ratou whaka-to-ra-huni, 
ara, i rero mai ki te marangai, i rere mai hoki i te auru. 

Te moutere i rere mai ai nga tupuna o Hebi, he whenua kai, tupu 
aa te kumara i uta, i nga wahi koraha o taua moutere — a Wae-rota, a, 
kai ai ratou i te kai, a, ora ai te noho. A no ka tini te iwi, ka hae te 
teina ko ia hei ariki mo ratou ; a, tu ana te riri-pei a te teina i te 
tuakana, a heke mai ana te tuakana me ona pori, me tana whanau, ki 
te moana rere mai ai ki te rapu kainga mo ratou. 

E ki ana aua tupuna ra, he kuri nunui te kuri o etahi moutere nui 
i tata ki te motu i noho ai, a, i heke mai o matou tupuna i Wae-rota. 
A, kahore kau he kai tangata a o matou tupuna i aua ra, taihoa nei e 
kai tangata, no te wa o te mau patu, a, o te papatu parekura. I kai 
ai i o matou hoa riri, hei ngaki i te mauahara a te ngakau puku-riri, 
ehara i te mate kai i kainga ai te tangata, engari he kai i te hoa riri, 
kia ngata ai te ngakau kino ki a ia. 

He wahi pu-mahana rawa atu aua moutere ra ; a, noho tahanga ai 
te tangata i te roa o te tau, a, iti noa ake nei te kahu — ^he maro kau 
nei. 

Ko etahi iwi o reira he iK)kere-kahu — ara — he mangu kere te kiri, 
he iwi haunga ki te noho tata mai. A, ko etahi iwi ano o aua motu 
ra, he kiritea, a, he iwi ata noho, he mahora te uru, lie iwi ahu-whenua. 
Ko nga uri parauri, piro ra, lie potetete te nru ; a, he noho paru noa 
iho ai, ngaki ai ano ia i te kai — ehara i te iwi tino ahu whenua ; pai ai 
ki a ratou ake, kino ai ki te iwi kiritea. A, noho kahu kore ai aua 
mamangu ra. Ko te uru, he kehu, ara, i ahua where, a, kahore i 
tikitikia ; he mea puhipuhi kia puhihi, a nui noa atu te ahua i>okuni, 
me te ahua whanewhane nei i te tu mai. 

Nga kahu o to matou kainga i rere mai ai i tawahi, lie aute nei, he 
rakau aute, mahia ai te peha o taua rakau, a, ko te tinana o te rakau 
hei poito kupenga. A, mahia ai te hua o o reira rakau hei hinu, ara, 
he mea tahu a roto o aua hua ra, puta mai ai te hinu. He Ni te ingoa 
o aua hua, i penei te nui me te upoko tamaiti nei ; man ai taua tu kai 
nei ki konei, me te uhi-kaho, a kihai noa ake i tupu, a, kua kore i 
enei ra. 

Te take i rere mai ai, ara, heke mai ai i Wae-rota, he hae na te 
teina ki te tuakana ; a, he ngakinga kumara tetahi — he mara tautete- 
tete. A, ka rere mai te tuakana me ana pori ; ka rere ki etahi 
moutere, a, u noa mai ki Aotea nei. A, rokohanga mai e ona tupuna 
nga iwi tuturu ake o enei motu e noho ana i Wai-apu. He mea hoki, 
kihai nga waka i u tuturu ki Muri-whenua, i hoe tonu, ara, i rere tonu 
ki ia wahi, ki ia wahi, titiro haere ai i te pai o te whenua. A, ko te 
uri o Toi te iwi i noho i uta, i kite ai ona tupuna i Ohiwa. A, roa noa 
o ratou i noho ai i reira, ka rere mai ano, ka hoki mai ki Parengarenga, 
a, noho tuturu iho ana ki reira. A, ko te iwi tuturu o te whenua i 
Kaitaia, ko te iwi o Kui, a, na Ngati-whatua ratou i pei-haere, a, noho 
rawa atu taua iwi i Kopu-tauaki, i runga atu, i Tauranga. A, noho 
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ana ratou i te nui o te whenua i Kaitaia, ara, te iwi o te tupuna o 
Hehi ma. 

I u ki Waiapu te heke nei, a ka whanau mai i reira nga uri toko- 
toru a, ko Po te tokotoru o ratou. A, ka ahua nui ia — a Po — ka 
heke mai te iwi nei ki Kaitaia, a, ka noho i reira ; a, ka tae ki te wa i 
whanau ai te tamaiti ra — a Puhi. A, ka puta te iwi, a Ngapuhi i a 
ia. A, ka marara haere te iwi ra, a ka peia a Ngati-awa e Ngapuhi, 
atu ano i Kaitaia, i Hokianga, a, ka heke tera, ka hoki ki Kaipara, a, 
Taranaki atu ana. A, ka heke tera i Mangonui, o Ngati-awa, ka heke, 
noho rawa atu i a Kauri i Tauranga. 

I nga ra o mua, kahore kau he papatu o aua tupuna nei, he tautete 
kau ki ta te arero patu — he kupu te whawhai — kaore e mau patu. 

He tini nga waka i eke mai ai o matou tupuna, a, e ki ana te 
kaumatua i rongo ai a Mato, a, korero mai ia ki a au, he waka nui 
aua waka, me o ratou waka haumi, hei mau kai mai mo te iwi i nga 
waka tapu. He tupuna tapu hoki aua tupuna o matou ; tapu te 
tangata, tapu te whare, tapu nga kakahu, tapu katoa nga mea o a 
matou ariki. 

Ko nga waka a o matou tupuna i eke mai ai, i takoto i Rangaunu, 
a, popopo noa iho i reira. 

Kotahi kaipuke i u mai ki te pito ki raro nei i nga ra o mua rawa 
atu, i nga kaipuke i u mai i nga ra i u mai ai tetahi ki raro mai i 
Mangonui. E kiia ana ko te ingoa o te whenua i rere mai ai taua 
kaipuke, ko " Te-upoko-o-tamoreniore," a ko te ingoa o taua kaipuke, 
ko " Te-pu-tere-o-Waraki." Taihoa nei e u mai te kaipuke mataati ki 
Tokerau i nga i*a o te oran^a o te niatiia o Nene raua ko Patuone. 

A, kotahi kaipuke i u mai ki Rangaunu, a kotahi o matou i riro 
atu i taua kaijmke, a ngaro tonu atu. A, no muri iho ka u mai ano 
tetahi kaipuke, i u mai ki te tiki wahie mai pea ; no te mea, he wahie 
te mea i utaina nuitia ki taua puke, a, homai ai he kahu kura ki te 
iwi i uta. A, no muri iho o tenei, ka u mai a Kawana Kingi, a, nana 
te poaka i kitea ai ki reira, me te ri wai, me te puka. 

[Translation.] 

An Ancient History op tub Au-pouri (the People living at 

THE North Cape). 

There was one of our old men named Hehi, who related the history 
he learned from the old people of former days ; he said he was fully 
acquainted with the ancient history, with the wars, and with the 
migrations, and with the canoes which sailed away from Te Aupouri, 
and also with the ships which came there, tliat is, the ships that 
approached the land which the natives went off to examine. 

That old man said — it was in the year 1839 he related the history 
to Mato, and Mato told it to me, Patiki — that the generations of 
his ancestors down to him who had lived in Aotea (New Zealand) were 
twenty-eight. He was the man of all his tribe who had been specially 
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dedicated (tohi) as a priest ; it was his duty to teach the ancient 
history, which was taught to him by his grandfather. He was well 
acquainted with the names of all those included in the twenty-eight 
generations. 

The {leople of old related to him, that their ancestors had fled in 
their canoes, and migrated from the islands of the sea to the north of 
the Sea-of-Kiwa. One of those islands was named Wae-rota, another 
Hawaiki, and another Mata-te-ra. 

Wae-rota was the island from which his ancestors first sailed, 
thence they came to Hawaiki. They dwelt there for a long time and 
then sailed onwards to Mata-te-ra where they again stayed, and then 
finally came on here to Aotea, and dwelt here permanently, because 
this is a great land. They came towards the sunrise, that is, they 
sailed towards the east coming from the west. 

The island from which the ancestors of Hehi came was rich in pro- 
ductions ; the kumara grew wild inland in the open places of the 
island of Wae-rota, and the people lived on the fat of the land — in 
plenty. When the people had grown numerous, jealousy between two 
brothers arose through the younger desiring to be ariki or lord over 
them, and a war of expulsion was originated by him against the elder 
brother, resulting in the migration of the latter with his retainers (or 
tribe — ^ori) and his relations over, the sea to find a home for them- 
selves. 

The ancestors said that the animals (kuri) of some of the large 
islands near where they dwelt were very large, that is the island Wae- 
rota from which they migrated. There was no man-eating in those 
days of our ancestors ; it commenced at a subsequent date, when they 
took to fighting with weapons, and after battles. The reason why our 
ancestors ate their enemies was through revenge and hatred of the 
angry heart, not through hunger after man's fiesh — enemies were eaten 
to assuage the bitter feelings of the angry heart. 

Those islands mentioned were exceedingly hot, so that men went 
naked all the year round, using barely any clothing, nothing but the 
waro, or waistcloth. 

Some of the people, of those parts were black — that is, with very 
black skins, a people who smelt very strongly when near. There were 
some people also of those islands with fair skins, who were a peaceful 
people, with straight hair, and great cultivators of the soil. The dark 
people, who smelt so, had curly hair, and lived in a state of constant 
diii), and though they cultivated, did not do so to a great extent ; 
whilst friendly amongst themselves, they abhorred the fair-skinned 
people. They also were entirely nude, those black people. Their hair 
was also lifi;ht-coloured, that is reddish, and never bound up in a top- 
knot (like the Polynesians), it was bunched out to be stiffj and 
appeared in lumps (or tufts), and their appearance generally was ill- 
favoured as they stood before one. 
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The clothing of the place from where we (our ancestors) sailed from 
on the '* other side'' was made of ante, a tree named ante {Brouaaonetia 
papyri/era. Paper mulheny), the bark of which was pi'epared, whilst 
the wood was used as floats for fishing nets. The fruit of the trees of 
that place was converted into oil, that is, the inside was rendered 
down (tahu) into oil. The fruit was called ni, and was the size of a 
child's head ; some of that fruit was brought to this country as well as 
the uhi-kaho (yam), but it never grew, and now it is lost altogether in 
these days. 

The reason why they sailed or migrated from Wae-ix>ta was jealousy 
on the part of a younger towards an elder brother ; another reason was 
a quarrel about a kumara cultivation, the nght to which was contested. 
So the elder brother sailed away with his adherents (or tribe, pori) for 
some other islands, and landed in Aotea. On their anival, his (Hehi's) 
ancestors found the original people of this country living at Wai-apu 
(near the East Cape). The people of the canoes did not at first settle 
down (u tuturu) at Muri-whenua (the Land's-end, the North Cape) ; 
they continued on, to this place and that, searching out the best parts 
of the land. It was the " descendants of Toi " who lived inland or 
ashore at that time, and they were seen by his (Hehi's) ancestors at 
Ohiwa. After a lengthened stay at that place they returned to 
Parengarenga (near the North Cape), There they settled down per- 
manently. The original people of the land about Kaitaia at that time 
were the " people of Kui," who were afterwards expelled by the Ngati- 
whatua tribe, and settled down at Kopu-tauaki, and beyond, at 
Tauranga. And so the ancestors of Hehi dwelt in the breadth of the 
land at Kaitaia. 

The migration landed at Wai-apu in New Zealand, and three 
descendants (of the elder brother ?) were born there — Po being the 
third. When Po was nearly grown up the people migrated to Kaitaia 
and settled down there, until the time when the child Puhi wai^born, 
from whom are descended the Ngapuhi tribe. Then the people spread 
over the land, and after a time the Ngati-Awa tribe were expelled by 
Ngapuhi from Kaitaia and Hokianga, and they migrated to Kaipara, 
and even as far as Taranaki. Some of the Ngati-Awa migrated from 
Mangonui and, under their chief Kauri, settled down near Taurnnga. 

In the olden days there was no fighting amongst Hehi's ancestors ; 
their quarrels were settled by the tongue's weapons — war was by 
words— never by arms. 

There were many canoes in which our ancestors came, and the old 
man who told me said those canoes were very large, each having a 
tender to carry stores for the other and sacred canoes. The ancestors 
of old were very tapu — the men were tapu, their houses, their 
clothing ; everything belonging to our arikis was sacred. 

The canoes in which our ancestors came were left in Rangaunu 
Bay, and there rotted away. 
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There was a ship oame to these northern parte (of New Zealand) 
in very ancient days, long before that one which called in to the north 
of Mangonui. It is said that the name of the country from which it 
oame was Te-upoko-o-tamoremore ('* the head of baldness "), and the 
naime of the ship was Te-pu-tere-o-Waraki ('Hhe drifting stem of 
Waraki" — a sea-god, a European). This was before the first ship 
oame to the Bay of Islands, in the days when the father of None and 
Patuone was alive. 

There was one ship came (afterwards) to Rangaunu (Doubtless 
Bay) which took away one of our {)eople, who was lost for ever. After 
that came another, which probably put in to get firewood because 
firewood was the thing they took most of. They gave those on shore 
some i*ed garments. Subsequently to this came the ship of Governor 
King, which brought us pigs, potatoes, and cabbages for the first time." 

The above is one of the most interesting traditions, from several 
points of view, that has been preserved by the Maoris. We are first 
told that the ancestors of these people came from Waerota, an island 
that must be in the Western Pacific, near some of those inhabited by 
the Melanesians, who are accurately though briefly described. This 
same island is known to the Rarotongan traditions (see Journal, 
Polynesian Society, vol. i, p. 25), where it occurs in connection with 
the names of several of the Fiji and other islands of the Western 
Pacific. It was also known to the ancient Samoans (Loc. eit.j vol. iv., 
p. 106, twelfth voyage), but its position is unknown, the old name of 
Wae-rota having probably — as so often occurs — ^been replaced by a more 
modern one. The name will also be found in the following old karakia, 
which is said to be a kind of thanksgiving (taumaha) before food ; 
though it appears more like one used in planting the hue : 

2bna te uru, ka uru, There is the head that is forming. 

Tens te toro, ka toro, There is the spreading, advancing, 

Ka toro ki hea ? Advancing to where P 

Ka toro ki Wae-roti, ki Wae-rota, Extending to Wae-roti, to Wae-rota, 

Ei te tupuranga mai o te hue, To the place where sprang the hue, 

He hue nnnui, hue roroa ; 'Tis a large hue, a long hue ; 

Tapa hue, tapa tetere i a hue. Plant the hue, that the hue may swell, 

Kia whawhakia ra te kawekawe. Then pluck o£F the tendrils, 

Puta-i-te-Hue. Of Puta-i-te-Hue. 

The hue is the native gourd, a species of cucurbiia, and the 
interesting thing in this karckkia is, that it seems to show that the 
Maoris obtained this useful plant from Wae-rota originally. 

Mata-te-ra is also the name of an island known to the ancestors of 
Rarotongans, Samoans, and Maoris alike, and reference to it will be 
found in the same places quoted above. Ite position is equally 
unknown at the present time. The particular Hawaiki mentioned 
nay be Savai4 of Samoa, but I think more probably some plaoe to the 
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west, or north-west. In the course given as '' towards the sun-rise," 
we must be particular to note that this refers to that from Wae-rota or 
Hawaiki to Mata-te-ra, not to Aotea. 

The mention of the large animals found in the adjacent islands also 
seems to place Wae-rota far to the north west ; it could scarcely refer 
to the Solomon Islands, for there are no large animals there, but it 
might refer to New Guinea, where there are kangaroo and other 
animals. 

The woitl m, as that of a fruit, mentioned in the tradition, is the 
almost universal name in Polynesia for the coco-nut, and this is the 
only positive reference to it by name that I am aware of in Maori 
traditions. The description of the black people who went naked and 
who smelt so strongly is very applicable to the Melanesians, as is the 
account of their crisp tufty hair, often dyed with lime to a reddish or 
yellow color. 

The early ship mentioned is very pix>bably Tasman's, which was off 
the North Cape in 1642. The next ship referred to is probably that 
of De Surville, who was at Rangaunu or Doubtless Bay in 1769, at the 
same time Cook passed outside within a few days of De Surville's visit. 
Governor King's visit was in 1793. The father of Patu-one and Nene 
referred to, was Tapua, and he was one of the chiefs who boarded 
Captain Cook's ship at the Bay of Islands as the *^ Endeavour " came 
into the Bay. Patu-one was a child at the time. 

The description of Hehi's ancestors, and their peaceable mode of 
settling their quarrels without fighting reminds us of the Morioris, with 
whom there is little doubt they were connected, for if the Moriori 
genealogies are right, these people had settled at Te Aupouri before, or 
about the time, the Morioris migrated from New Zealand. 

The proof that the account just given refers to the Mahuhu canoe 
is based on the statement that Po — or probably his parents — came in 
that canoe. This is not entirely satisfactory, but until further 
information is to hand it may be accepted, especially as it states that 
Po's son Mawete married Whatu-tahae, whose daughter Whatu-kai- 
marie was the ancestor of Ngati-whatua, the tribe of all others that 
claims Mahuhu as their particular canoe. It is now impossible to get 
the genealogical descent from this lady to any of the Ngati-whatua now 
living, but the following table gives the descent from the chief of this 
canoe to the people now living at Kaitaia, kc 

This list was given by the Rev. Mr. 

Tiki Matthews to the Rev. R. Taylor in 1840. 

^*^ Mr. Matthews received the information 

jIj^^^^ from an old Maori priest named Hahakai, 

5 j^tua ^^^ ^^^ ** Doubtless Bay, and who re- 

Mnu membered the visit of Captain Cook. The 

Wai-kapu last on the list^ Moehau, was an old woman 

Toku^ra at that time (1840) and a prieateas, then 
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Tn-te-ngana-haa living at Knuckle Point. Mr. Matthews 

10 Tau-mumu-hue jearnt that all these people had lived in 

;i*""^*°*°^* New Zealand, and that their ancestors came 

Te-Niho-o-te-rangi • • n r^ it -i.- tlt x x j 

Mumu-te-awha originally from Hawaiki, Mata-te-ra, and 

Baparapa-te-aira Wae-rota. They landed at Wai-apu, and 

15 Nnkn-tawhlti Po migrated to Tai-maro, a bay a little to 

Hae (/) the east of Mangonui. The table contains 

Moerewa twentynsix names to Moehau, and as she 

Papa-whakamihamiha ^^ ^^ ^i^ woman in 1840, two if not three 

20 ffilS^ • ''^^^'' generations may be added. It will 

p . thuR be seen that this tradition confirms 

j^^n^ that of Hehi, and, allowing twenty -five 

Koro-awhlo years to a generation, we shall find that 

Mapihi Tiki arrived in New Zealand about the 

26 Haruru year 1160. 

^ Dr. Shortland has preserved a tradition 

which is evidently based on the above, but it is there said ("Traditions," 
p. 24) that the canoe was Kura-haupo. Now, if ever Kuia-haupo 
came to this country at all, and I am inclined to believe Te Kahui 
Elararehe's account given in the Journal of the Polynesian Society, 
vol. ii, p. 189, to the effect that it did not, it was at the time of arrival 
of the fleet, which is only twenty or twenty-one generations ago, and 
therefore Dr. Shortland's informant was, I think, wrong as to the 
name of the canoe, though the other facts are partly true. It is stated 
by him on the authoiity of a Rarawa native, ** That Po, Tiki, Ruaewa, 
and Mawete were some of those who discovered this island. . . . 
They came in the Kurahaupo. . . . The ancestors of the tribes 
who dwell in the south (at East Cape) were Whatu-tahae, a daughter 
of Po. She married Mawete and from these are descended Ngati-Porou 
and Ngati-Kahungunu. Some of the children of Po came to this part 
of the island — Kaitaia — their names were Whatu-kai-marie (another 
daughter of Po's), Poroa, and Taiko, who were the ancestors of 
Ngapuhi and Te Rarawa." 

Whilst we cannot get the direct genealogical proof as to the Ngati- 
whatua connection with the people who came in the canoe whose 
voyage has been referred to above, it is acknowledged on all hands 
that the tribe occupied the very country these people came to, until 
they migrated south many generations afterwards. The connection 
therefore follows as a matter of course. 



Tu-moana's Migration. 

The next canoe after Mahuhu, or it may be about the same period, 
unfortunately we do not know the name of, whilst the fact remains 
that a party of immigrants did arrive from Hawaiki, and settled in 
the north, occupying the country around Hokianga Heads and along 
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the coast noi'thwards. The reason that we know little of this migra- 
tion is, because Ngati-whatua exterminated the people in their 
migration south. The following is the story as preserved by the 
Rarawa tribe : " Tu-moana came in his canoe from Hawaiki, and 
landed at Te Tauroa, the long point just to the south-west of Ahipara, 
where he left his canoe safely housed (ki reira wharau ai). He and 
his people wandered over the land for some time, finally settling down 
at Hokianga. Tu-moana's Iiapu remained at Hokianga, but he himself 
returned to Hawaiki. Subsequently his hapu was conquered by Ngati- 
whatua and Ngati-Awa, and so, such of Ngati-Tu-moana as were not 
killed became incorporated in those two tribes, and amongst the 
descendants of Puhi-moana-ariki (the ancestor from whom Ngapuhi 
take their name). Tu-moana dwelt at Hokianga for a considerable 
time, and then he felt a longing for his old home at Hawaiki, so he 
and several members of his hapu returned to Ahipara, to Te Tauroa, 
for the purpose of preparing their canoe for the long voyage. Then 
they sailed away to Hawaiki in consequence of the love they felt 
towards their old home. Rua, the daughter of Tu-moana, followed 
after him to Ahipara, lamenting his departure. Tu-moana said to her, 
" Cease crying ; remain in this country with those of my hapu who are 
left. You shall be a high chieftainess to them (he ariki tapairuj I 
will return to Hawaiki, to that other home of ours, and those other 
relations of ours. Cease crying ; when I reach the other side I will 
pray (karakia) to the gods to cause the thunder to crash so you may 
know I have safely arrived. Remain here. Be at peace: do not 
quarrel ; do not tell tales (korero tutara) amongst yourselves ; remain 
at peace in this land of ours." 

'' So the canoe sailed away with Tu-moana and his companions ; 
there were many of them, probably twenty twice told. The canoe 
sailed, whilst Rua remained at that place for a long time, and then she 
and her people left, proceeding first to Te Reinga (Cape Maria Van 
Diemen), and afterwards back to Hokianga. She returned by way of 
Kaitaia, and thence went to Mangonui, from whence she came back 
and went up the Takahue valley towards Maungataniwha. When at 
Oruru, Rua took a gourd and filled it with the fat of dogs, duly 
prepared with scented raukawa leaves. As they ascended Maunga- 
taniwha, in the valley near there, the gourd fell out of Rua's hand and 
was broken, and all the fat (or oil) ran away, hence was the place 
called Te-ipu-a-Rua (Rua's gourd). Then they travelled on to Owhata, 
to Te-Atua-karrere, and to Rapa-pukatea, which was named after the 
rapa or stern part of the canoe of Tama-hotu, which was made there. 
Rua and her companions then descended into Manga-muka valley, and, 
taking canoe, paddled down to Te Rangi and Omapere, near Hokianga 
Heads, and rejoined her people whom her father had left there," 

It is clear to me that Tu-moana's migration was prior to the arrival 
of Te Mamaii canoe, at which time Hokianga Heads was occupied by 
the crew of that canoe, but at what period TwrtCkOOA:^ «j(^V>\)a^^ ^xtv^i^ 
there is no means of telling. 
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RlU'KAKABA AHD OTHBB CaHOBS. 

We next oome to several canoes which are said to have arrived at 
varions places north of Auckland, but the dates at which they got here 
are unknown, and indeed very little has been handed down about 
them, principally because the descendants of those who came here in 
those vessels have been exterminated in the wars which took place not 
very long after the arrival of the fleet of canoes in the middle of the 
fourteenth century. Much information might have been obtained 
fifty years ago in reference to the canoes, but, alas ! with the exception 
of Mr. John White, no one took the trouble to collect it, and even he 
has left very little on record. 

Tb Rua-kabamba. Judge Gudgeon mentions in vol. i. of the 
Journal of the Polynesian Society, p. 218, that this canoe came to 
Mangonui, and that the chiefs on board were Te Uriparaoa and Te 
PapawL Mr. W. J. Wheeler informs me that he also learnt that this 
canoe came to Mangonui, but there is no further information about it. 
It is probable that the descendants of her crew disappeared in the wars 
about the time of the Ngati-Awa inroad into those districts some 
twelve to fifteen generations ago. 

Waipapa. Judge Gudgeon, in the same Journal, mentions that 
this canoe also came to Mangonui, and that the chiefs on board were 
Kai-whetu and Wairere. Mr. Wheeler learnt from the northern 
people that she landed at Rangiaohia in Doubtless Bay. 

Tb-Mamabu. The chief of this canoe was Te Pou, and he landed 
at Rangiaohia, according to Judge Gudgeon; but at Taipa, near 
Mangonui, according to Mr. Wheeler. 

It is possible that these vessels formed pai-t of the several canoes 
mentioned in the account already given of Mahuhu, and which rotted 
away at Rangaunu, for all the places mentioned are close to that spot 

MoB-KAKABA. According to Mr. White, this canoe landed on the 
coast between Te Kawau Island and Whangarei, and the account goes 
on to say that from her crew sprung the Eawerau and Ngati-Rongo 
tribes (the latter is a branch of Ngati-whatua). The people of 
Hauraki and Ngati-whatua conquered the descendants of those who 
came here in Moe-kakara, and they were also killed ofi* by the foul 
disease called tu-whenv4;i or leprosy. There are very few of them lefb 
in the world. It is probable that this is the same as the next to be 
mentioned. 

Tb-waka-tu-whbnua. I learnt from Ngati-whatua that a canoe 
so named landed at a place still called Tewaka-tu-whenua, a little 
bay just north of Cape Rodney, and she was so called because her crew 
introduced the turwhentia or leprosy into the country, and that the 
KawerAu of Omaha and Mahurangi descended from them. They 
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gradually nearly all died out owing to this affliction, though a few of 
the people are still living. Mr. White notes, ** This was another canoe 
which landed at Te-waka-tu-wheniia, on the south side of Te Aral. 
Descended from her crew were the Ngai-Tahuhu tribe, from which 
branched off the ha/pu8 who dwell at Te Arai, but they are lost in 
death, carried off by the foul disease tu-whenua. The Kawerau and 
Wai-o-hna tribes also descend from this canoe, Let it be clearly 
understood about the Jtapus who came from those canoes : from Tainui 
came the people of Waikato ; from the latter Nga-iwi of Kawhia, who 
migi-ated to Wai-te-mata ; from the latter Ngati-rangi of the Mamari 
canoe. From the Wai-o-hua of Tainui came Ngatitutaki ; from them 
the Uri-o-hau ; from them the Parawhau. From Ngai-Tahubu the 
Kawerau ; from the latter Te Uri-ngahu and the Akitai. This canoe 
had another name — Moe-kakara. Near the beach at Waitakere river 
are buried numbers of the people who died of the tvrwhenua. No one 
will touch their bones lest they be attacked by the disease." Whilst 
the main facts of this tradition are probably true, the origin assigned 
to some of the tribes is manifestly wrong. 

Te-riu-kakara. This is the ancestral canoe of the Whangaroa 
people, at which place the canoe made the land. From here the people 
spread out both north and south — to Mangonui on one side, and to the 
Bay of Islands on the other. Beyond these brief facts, which are 
from Mr. John White, we know nothing of Riu-kakara or those who 
came in her, though it is always claimed that her crew occupied the 
country named, and from the |)ersi8tence of these statements I should 
gather that she arrived after those noted above. One of the Whanga- 
roa tribes, the Ngati-uru, does not descend from the crew of Riu- 
kakara, for they only migrated to that place about the year 1770-1775, 
having been driven from Whangamumu, south of the Bay of Islands, 
and the southern shores of the Bay itself, because their chief (Kuri) 
killed Marion du Fresn^, which led to a war with the Bay of Islands 
people. 

Tu-NUi-A-RANOi. According to Judge Gudgeon, this is one of the 
northern canoes, and from her crew descended some of the Ngapuhi 
and probably some of the Whangarei tribes. I never heard of this 
canoe from the people of the north, but do not on that account doubt 
the statement. 

Mata-hourua. 

Whatever may be the date of the arrival of the six canoes 
mentioned above, we ai*e enabled to fix with more certainty the 
arrival of Mata-hourua and her celebrated captain, Kupe, from whom 
several tribes trace descent. It is unnecessary to repeat the well- 
known story of Kupe's voyage to New Zealand and his return to 
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Hawaiki ; but the fact of his meeting Turi in the Aotea canoe on the 
lattei^s voyage here, serves to fix the date with some certainty. A 
comparison of several genealogies of southern tribes, where Kupe's 
descendants are mostly to be found, shows that, combined with those 
of Turi and other immigrants by the Aotea, Mata-hourua arrived about 
twenty-one generations ago, or about the yeare 1325 to 1350. Wliilst 
the direct descendants of Kupe are to be found — so far as I know — in 
the south alone, it is clear from the number of places to which his 
nama is attached in the north, that he stayed there some time, and 
probably left descendants there, who became absorbed in the tangata- 
whenua^ or original people of the countiy. 

It is true that the Ngapuhi tribe claim descent from Kupe, but the 
genealogical table they trust to is so manifestly wron^ that no reliance 
can be placed on it. This table includes in it ancestors of both 
Tahitians and Karotongans, who are known from other sources to have 
lived some time before Kupe. It is in effect the outcome of that 
strong desire, common to the Polynesian race, to trace their descent 
from those whom they consider illustrious or connected with the great 
deeds of their ancestors. It is impossible now to unravel the tangled 
skein of this table, but the mere fact of their placing Kupe at the 
head of it shows some warrant for believing that this celebrated 
navigator did leave descendants in the North. 

Hokianga is named in commemoration of the fact that Kupe left 
that place on his return to Hawaiki, the full name being Te Hokianga- 
o-Kupe (the returning of Kupe). At the mouth of the Whirinaki 
river, Hokianga, the old natives show a stone somewhat in the shape 
of a dog, which is said to be one of Kupe's dogs turned into stone, and 
which was left there by him when he visited that part. The stone 
is on the east side of the entrance to the river. At Wharo, on the 
west coast, north of Hokianga, are some marks in a rock like foot- 
prints, which are said to have been made by Kupe and his dog. The 
anchor of Kupe's canoe is said to be on the point at Rangi-ora, near 
the "Narrows,** in Hokianga river. One of the balers of Kupe*s 
canoe used to be pointed out on the beach near Te Kohukohu, 
Hokianga, opposite to Motiti Island. Another baler is said to be at 
Te Tou-o-Puraho, near Te Whaka-rara-o-Kupe, inland of Te Kerikeri, 
Bay of Islands. Kupe is said once to have given a feast at a place 
between Te Kerikeri and Whangaroa. At the feast he used long 
stones, instead of the usual poles of wood, to hold up the food. These 
stones are called Te Whakarara-o-Kupe, and are to be seen at this 
day near Tarata-roto-rua. 

In his travels from Te Kerikeri to Hokianga, Kupe carried a stone 
which he left in a valley on a branch of the inland Waihou, Hokianga, 
at a place called Te Purn. When any Maoris pass that way they 
utter the kavnkin called Whnkninn, which is I'epeated by strangers 
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coming to a new place. One of these karakias begins, ^* Ka u Id 
mata-nuku, ka u ki mata-rangi*^ &.c. Whilst repeating this the 
travellers throw on to the stone sprigs of karamn or kawakawa^ or 
pebbles, which they have brought with them for the purpose. They 
then pass on, but never look back until out of sight of the stone. 

To the east of Whangaroa there is a projecting point, where thf 
water is very clear ; it is called Teau-kanapana, or ^* Flashing current " f 
and it is here that Kupe is said to have made the land on his voyage 
from Hawaiki. It is one of the places also where canoes used to take 
their departure from in going back to Hawaiki. ^ 

Kupe — say the Ngapnhi people — (wrongly so, however,) was the 
first man to come to New Zealand, and he came in search of Tuputupu- 
wheiiua. After looking for him all along the southern coast he 
discovered him at Tlokian^a, and from that place Kupe returned to 
Hawaiki. His canoe was also called Tapuae-putuputu, and in it Kupe 
brought the rat, and a species of roi (fern-root) that grows at Ohuri, 
Waima, Hokianga. 

I am indebted to Mr. John White for the above notes about Kupe, 
and, setting aside the marvellous, they seem to show that he was some 
time in the north before ho set out on his return voyage. 

In an account of the Rarawa ancestors, in Mr. G. H. Davis' posses- 
sion, theMata-hourua canoe is claimed as being one in which some of their 
ancestors came to New Zealand, but they call it Kowhao-mata-rua, 
and say that Nuku-tawhiti came here in her. This is, however, a 
mistake, as will be seen later on. Hone Mohi Tawhai told me that 
Kowhao-mata-rua or Nga-mata-whaorua is the name generally given in 
the north to Kupe's canoe (which is Mata-honrua in the south), and 
that he was not aware who were Kupe's descendants living at Hoki- 
anga when the Mamari canoe arrived, but one of these, named Te 
Tahau, married Ihenga-para-awa, a descendant of Nuku-tawhiti's, as 
will be shown later on 

KURA-HOU-PO AND MaTA-ATUA. 

Some of the northern tribes — especially Te Rarawa, who live along 
the coast northward fix>m Hokianga Heads — at Ahipara, Kaitaia, and 
other places — claim Kura-houpo canoe as having brought over some of 
their ancestors. Very little is known of this canoe, and if the 
Taranaki people are to be believed (see Journal, Polynesian Society 
vol. ii, p. 1 89), she never came to New Zealand at all, but was wrecked 
just on the eve ef departure from Hawaiki, her crew couiing across in 
the Mata-atua canoe. Another story, told by Te Arawa tribe, is that 
the canoe was left behind at Hawaiki, but was subsequently repaired 
by other people, who brought her to New Zealand under a new namt 
— ^Te-ringa-matoix). All the authority we have for supposing that 
some of the crew of Kura-houjK) settled in the north is that already 
quoted under the head of '^ Mahuhu," wherein it is stated that Po, one 
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oE tlie ancestors of Te Anpoari people, came in Kara-hoapo, and the 

following brief statement from Te Rarawa tribe : " Ko Kurorhoupo 

ie woImj te tangaia o runga ko Po" — " Kura-honpo was the canoe, 

the man on board was Po." 

With reference to Mata-atna, we have from the same Rarawa 

papers in Mr. O. U. Davis' collection the statement that '* Matapatna 

Iras the canoe, Mim-pokai was the man ** ; and that he derived his 

name from the tact that he had circumnavigated the North Island, 

bnt that he finally settled down at Herekino and Whangape, and 

became the progenitor of the Ngati-kuri tribe of those parts. The 

story goes on to make the important statement that the offii])ring of 

Mim-pokai — Po, Nuku-tawhiti (of the Mamari canoe), and Rua-nni 

(of the same canoe) — intermarried with the original people of the land, 

and " hence were the wars the descendants of these people engaged in. 

The man who owned this land originally was Ngu, who lived at Muri- 

whenna, and from him came the Karitehe or Turehu," a mythical 

people, who are often by Europeans called Fairies. The narrative 

goes on : " The iwi tutwru (or own people) of this ancestor (Ngu) are 

Te An-pouri and Ngati-kuri tribes, whose line of descent is as 

follows : — 

jj "Hine-tapu (given below) left this 

pei part and migrated to Turanga-nui, but 

Tu-roi her son Tamatea was left behind at 

Kau-whata Ranga-unu, and those descended from 

<„^ ' . him are called Ngai-Tamatea. There 

Wna-ari ® 

Whata-maarea &i^ ^'^ descendants from Te Kura." 

Tiki-wharawhara Here the narrative breaks off, unfor- 

Tohi-a-nukn tunately, without showing the connection 

10 Pore-ariki wifh. those who came from Hawaiki. 

^*°*"^° It has been held that the Tamatea 

Bere-wha 

Mata-rangi mentioned in the table is the same as 

Taah-knra Tamatea - pokai - whenua, and that he 

16 Bongo-mai-hiti migrated to the south, and through his 

T pT son Kahu-ngunu became the progenitor 

Blro-^enua-mea ("^ P*"^) ^^ **»« Ngati-Kahungunu tribe 

Te Iringa ^^ ^^® 'Eaai Coast. Hone Mohi Tawhai 

20 TeXura told me that he thought this Tamatea 

Hine-tapu (/), Toohe (m) was a descendant of one of those who 

Tamatea ^5^^^ -^^ ^1^^ Takitumu canoe, which 

might be the case, as some of the immigrants by that vessel are said 

to have come north and '* settled at Wharo, Kaitaia, on the east coast 

of the North Island, near the North Cape, at Rangi-aohia and Oruru."* 

From the claim Ngati-whatua make to be descended from some of the 

Takitumu crew, this seems probable, for it was in this same part of the 

* See J. White's " Andent History of the Maori,** voL lii, p. 47. 
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country that Ngati-whatua had their homes before their migration 
south. If the Tamatea shown in the marginal table is identical with 
Tamatea-pokai-whenua, then about nineteen generations have to be 
added to the table to bring it down to the present day.* At fifteen 
generations back from the present time a descendant of this 
Tamatea named Taurere mariied one of the southern people who, 
under the name of Ngati-Awa, about that time made an irruption into 
the Northern Peninsula. Notwithstanding the uncertainty that exists 
about Tamatea, there is sufficient in this table and what has been said 
to show that there were people here long before the fleet arrived in 
about 1350. 

The statement of the Rarawa people that they derive descent (in 
part) from Miru-pokai, who came in the Mata^ktua canoe, seems 
probable from the following considerations: The most complete 
account of this canoe and her people is to be found in vol. iii, p. 65, 
Journal of Polynesian Society. We learn from it that, after landing 
part of her crew at Whakatane, in the Bay of Plenty, the rest of 
them took the canoe and sailed north, finally settling down at or neMr 
Whananake, some miles south of the Bay of Islands. I learnt quite 
recently (1895) from the Ngati-Awa people of Whakatane that in late 
years they had received invitations to visit these northern people as 
relatives, which confirms the story of some of the crew of Mata-atua 
having gone north and settled — as my informant said — near Motu- 
kokako (Cape Brett), which is not very far from Whananake. 

The account as published in the Journal quoted, infers that the 
Mata-atua went on north at once, soon after the first landing, but this 
could hardly be the case if the following is oorrocti and it was told mm by 
two old men of Ngati-Awa quite independantly of (»e another. Aftor the 
immigrants had settled down at Whakatane and been there some time, 
everyone was engaged in preparing the ground for the kumara planta- 
tions. Whilst so engaged, a quarrel arose between Toroa, the captain 
of Mata4ktua, and some of the others, amongst whom were Nuake, 
Nuiho, Puhi, Whare, and others, about the cultivations. This took place 
on the ridge between Kapu-te-rangi pa and Orahiri pa^ or just above 
the entrance to Whakatane river. The place was pointed out to me. 
Leaving Toroa and his immediate relations at Whakatan^ the others 
whose names have been mentioned took the Mata«tua and went away 
north. This division of the people probably took place some few yean 
after their first arrival, for the Orahiri (or Bahiri-paopao) pa had been 
built by Puhi and his immediate followers, and it is of some sise, 
sufficient to contain 80 or 100 people. It was here Puhi lived in his 
house called Rahiri-te-rangL I was also told that Matfr«tua first 

* Sinoe the above was written, Judge Gudgeon's researohes have proved that 
the Tamatea here shown, and his father (Kauri), migrated to Tanranga, and from 
Tamatea'e son (Kahu-ngunn) the Ngati-K»hiingnnn take their name.— Journal, 
Polynesian Sooietj, voL v, p. 4. 
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madd the land at Muri-whenua, having come from Pari-nui-te-ra in 
Hawaiki, and from there coasted down to Whakatane. If so the 
people knew where they were going when they went to Wbananake. 

The name, Miru-pokai, is not mentioned in the Ngati-Awa account, 
amongst those who came in Mata-atua, but it is quite likely he was 
one of them, and his name would only be remembered by his 
immediate descendants. There is also nothing improbable in some of 
them settling at Whangape, and moreover we have the statement of 
the northern people that there formerly existed about Whangape, 
Ahipara, and those parts a tribe named Ngati-Miru : "It was Toa-a- 
kai, of Hokianga, who fought that people Ngati-Miru, which tribe is 
lost in these days, and we do not now know who their descendants are 
through their extermination. Toa-a-kai was also constantly at war 
with the Rarawa." 

Since the above was written, the story of the quarrel amongst the 
ci*ew of the Mata-atua at Whakatane, has been procured with much 
detail by Mr. Elsdon Best, the information being derived from the 
Urewera and Ngati-A.wa tribes. A well informed member of the 
Urewera tribe tells me that the Puhi above referred to, in consequence 
of this quarrel, in which he cursed his elder brother Toroa, received 
the name of Puhi-kai-ariki, and from him Ngapuhi take their name. 
On a future page the descent from the brother of this man to the 
present day will be shown : the brother's name was Puhi-moana-ariki. 

The fact of these immigrants by Mata-atua liaving finally settled 
down in the north, seems also to furnish a reason for the subsequent 
migration of some of Ngati-Awa in later years to these same districts 
in the northern peninsula ; they would be sure of finding relations 
there. 

Mamari Canoe. 

In the various accounts of the voyages of the canoes which came 
to those parts of New Zealand lying to the south of the Auckland 
Isthmus, it is generally stated tliat they formed part of a iieet which 
left Hawaiki about the same time. None of these southern accounts 
make mention of Mamari as forming part of the fleet, nor, as a rule, is 
her name mentioned at all ; but nevertheless she is essentially the 
canoe of the Ngapuhi tribes. Hone Mohi Tawhai told me his father 
(Tawhai, who was a very learned man) and the old men of Ngapuhi 
all said that Mamari **was one of the later canoes, and arrived here 
about the same time as Taki-tumu, Mata-atua, Tainui, and Te Arawa." 
It is probable, therefore, that her crew were actuated by much the 
same influences in leaving their old home — Hawaiki. Tawhai said 
that she came from Wawau, which I believe to be intended for Vavau, 
the modern name of which is Porapora, one of the Society Islands. 
This however was not the only name known to these people ; there are 
othera of adjacent islands or places, which in many cases they applied 
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to localities in New Zealand ; amongst them are the following : Hone 
Mohi Tawhai says, "This is what I learned from my father in 
reference to the name Wai-ma, it is in full, Waima-tuhi-rangi. 
Accoixiing to him, it was a name brought from one of the islands 
which the ancestors of the Maori people stayed at during their 
migration to this island. On their arrival they named several places 
after those in the islands they came from, but in which one Waima- 
tuhi-rangi was situated I do not know ; perhaps in Hawaiki, perhaps 
in some other island. Moehau, at Waima, is also an ancient name, 
it is used in the welcome of our tribe to strangers, ^Haere mai e te iwil 
ki roto o Moehau^ * Welcome O people ! Come to Moehau.' It 
descended from our forefathers to us ; my father said the name was 
brought from Hawaiki, and given to the water of Waima, and thus 
became a name of pride and power, even from our ancestors to those 
of our tribe, the Mahurehure, who now live at Waima-tuhi-rangi. 
Another name of one of the islands from whence they came was 
Mamangaia-tua, which I think was the same as Wawau, but am not 
sure. Another place mentioned was Raro-pouri, which I think is 
meant for Raro-tonga. Others are Mata-te-ra, Awarua, and Otia-iti, 
which my father thought might be intended for Tahiti. Friend ! I 
have found the name of one of the islands you say you think the 
Maoris came from, that is Raiatea, or in Maori, Rangi-atea. I heard 
this name from my father. The occasion of his mentioning it to me 
was in reciting a 'pihe (a funereal dirge) for the death of Nuku-tawhiti, 
No. 2 (the captain of Mamari). Thus runs the 'pihe : 

* Papa te whatitiri i runga nei, * Sounds the thunder up above, 

Eo ana kanapu he aitu, The Ughtning is an evil omen, 

Tu ka rire, Bongomai ka heke, Tu is angered, Bongomai descends, 

Tatara te wai puna o Baiatea.' Distant is tbe spring of (at) Baiatea.* 

There is a continuation of this pilie^ but I only quote this part on 
account of the name Raiatea,* which my father said was an island in 
the parts from whence migrated the ancestors of the Maori people. 
According to what my father told me of what he learnt from the words 
of his forefathers, that place, Hawaiki, possessed the kumara in great 
abundance. If cultivated one year, in after years it grew sponta- 
neously in the midst of other vegetation. Hence the saying of my 
progenitors to those who remained in idleness on the days of the 
month devoted to cultivating the kumara^ that is in the second month 
of the year^ Hongongoi (July). When the young men remained in the 
houses, tbe following was said to them, * E noJio I E noho ! Ko 
Hawaiki te wlienua e tupu noa ake te kumxira i roto i te rahurahu, e 
ora ai koutou i te kai i runga i ta koutou noho matigere I * * Remain 
there at ease ! This is Hawaiki where the A^t^mara grows spontaneously 
amidst the fern, you will have plenty of food with your idleness 1 " 

• Baiatea and Porapora (or Vavau) are within a few miles of one another, anci 
both iorm part of the Society Group. 
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Mr. White says that after Nuku-tawhiti in the Mamari had reached 
the land, near the North Cape, he fell in with Eupe, who told him 
that Tuputupu-whenua was to be found on the West Coast. Nuku- 
tawhiti is also said by Mr. White to have come in search of this 
person, but it is questionable if there is not some confusion hei'e, for 
Kupe is also alleged to have come to look for Tuputupu-whenua. Of 
coarse it is possible they both may have been on the same errand ; the 
legend shows, whichever may be right, that communication between 
New Zealand and Hawaiki had taken place not many years previous 
to Rape's voyage ; possibly Tu-moana had conveyed the information 
to HawaikL We shall hear something about Tuputupu-whenna 
later on. 

From the information given on a previous page, it would appear 
that Naku-tawhiti in the Mamari canoe arrived here about the time of 
the great heke or migration in about 1350. The genealogy given in 
the margin seems to bear this out also. We know very little of the 
others who came in the canoe, but Rua-nui, said to be a brother- 
in-law of Nuku-tawhiti's, was one, and there were other relatives of the 

same hapti, JElua-nui's three children were 
N^^nS^*' ^""^ Korako-nui-a-Rua, Te Maru-a-te-huia, and 

„^ their sister Ruatapu. 

Ngara-roa '^ 

Ngftru-pae-whenua These people settled down at Hokianga 

5 Hika-iti Heads, and became the principal progenitors 

Tanra of the Ngapuhi tribe. It is said that Rua-nui 

^^'^^ introduced the native rat or kiore-maori, which 

Taura-moko escaped into the forest, but could be recalled 

Ihenga-para-awa i . ^i • # j i_- u • 

10 BahM ^ using the proper form of words, which is as 

Kaharau follows : 

Baupo-takataka 

Waka-raapo ^**" * ** Pnl">J"'k°»»n-e-i 

Te Ahiahi-o-tu JJ'*^* "^. ^^^^ ^' 

15 T *.Aho paratukina, ka paratakina. 

WhainffA ^® ***^ ^^ ^ *® Wai-o-Tu. 

iTan wlii Tu-tawhio, tawhio rangi-e, 

Tamaha ^ P*'* ^ ""^^^ 

Tawhai ^® tawhiri, ki Aotea, 

30 Hone Mohi Tawhai ^ ^° ^ ^•^• 

The canoe Mamari did not end its voyage at Hokianga Heads, for 
she was subsequently taken on towards the south, and in attempting 
to land through the surf on the Ripiro beach, she was smashed up by 
the breakers and left there. The place where she was wrecked is 
about ten miles south of Maunganui Bluff, and is called Omamari to 
this day. 

Naku-tawhiti (No. 2, as H. M. Tawhai calls him to distinguish him 
from a man who bore the same name, but lived some time before) 
became the great progenitor of the Ngapuhi tribesi or, at least, the 
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one from which the Hokianga chiefs are most anzioiu to trace thear 
descent. The tribe, Hke others, is, however, much mixed, not only 
with the descendants of those who came in other canoes, but with the 
tangtUorwheniuif or aboris^nes, as will be shown. Rua-nui became one 
of the progenitors of Te Rarawa and Au-pouri tribes. I am unable to 
say with certainty, but it is probably through Kua-nui that these 
northern people, especially Te Rarawa, claim a descent from ''Te- 
heketanga-rangi, or the " Heavenly descent " — in other words, through 
the god-man Tawhaki. Many tribes of Maoris do the same, but, in 
all cases that I know of, this is a purely Polynesian descent, entirely 
unconnected with the tangata-whentui, or aborigines. The Hawaiian 
people equally claim a descent from Tawhaki ; but, as Fomander has 
shown, this arises through the migration of tribes from Southern 
Polynesia to Hawaii, from twenty-two to thirty generations ago. It 
seems to me that this claim of a celestial origin arose from the fact 
of the irruption into the Pacific of a branch of the Polynesian race 
long after the arrival of the first adventurers into those parts ; and 
that, being gifted with a more advanced civilization, with probably a 
somewhat different religion, these later arrivals came to be looked on 
in some senses as gods, more especially after the lapse of centuries, 
when their supernatural powers would become magnified in the 
imagination of the people, and their actual origin become lost to view. 
The Maori traditions relating to Tawhaki and his contemporaries are 
more full than those of any other section of the Polynesian race, and 
this shows probably a more intimate connection with this later 
migration than any other branch. 

I am unable to give the actual genealogical connection between 
Tawhaki and these northern tribes, but it can be shown in the case of 
many others. It is found from them that Tawhaki flourished about 
twentynsix or twenty-seven generations ago. The Rarawa papers in 
Mr. G. H. Davis' collection, however, give the ancestors prior to him, 
and, as it may prove useful for comparison, I insert the table here in 
the margin. 

Hina-i-te-po ^^ ^^^ ^^ ^^® Maori traditions 

Hina-i-te-kukati relating to Tawhaki the names of 

Hina-mataeo XJpolu (Kupara), Tutu-ila (Tutu- 

Hina-kai-tangata hira), Olosenga (Rarohenga), all 

rr^°*°" * ^ Samoan islands, are mentioned, and 

Te-Bangi-tau-pae * ^*^ described in which Tawhaki 

Puna and Maru took part. Although I 

Pipi think the account of this war is 

10 Wawai ^^^ ^ pj^j^ ^f ^y^^ particular tradi- 

ai-e na ^.^^ .^ which it is found, it evi- 

Fara-whenna-mea 
Haere-oro-aru dently refers to some of Tawhaki's 

1. Tawhaki. 2. Ngarue-i-te-whenna doings, and seems to suggest, from 

15 Pipi the inclusion of the Samoan names^ 
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that Tawhaki liv^d in Samoa. There are many other things which 
bear this out. What I want to draw attention to is that, in the 
Jl^v. J. B. Stair's paper on " Samoan Voyages,"* we find this name 
Malu or Maru as a chief of Samoa, and from knowing that Tangiia, 
the son of Mam, lived about twenty-four generations ago, it follows 
that Maru lived about twenty-five generations ago, and therefore might 
have been a contemporary of Tawhaki's. 

- " Ko te wahine a Tawhaki, ko Hapai. Na ! ka puta te kupu a 
Te-inanu-i-te-ra ki a Tawhaki, * Kaua e puta ki waho i ta konia whare 
mahimahi ai, kei werohia korua e nga hihi o Te-mami-i-te-ra.* Kihai 
i whakarongo a Tawhaki, puta ana ki walio mahimahi ai. N^a, ka 
mutu ta raua mahimahi, haere ke ana a Tawhaki ki tetehi wahi ke 
atu. Hoki rawa mai, kua riro te wahine i a Te-manu-i-te-ra. Katahi 
ia ka rapu ; na, katahi ia ka tu ki te taha o te moana, a, ka karakin, 
a, ka mutu te karakia, ka haere ki te rapu i te moana. Koia hoki e 
kiia nei e te iwi Maori, * Ko te moana tapokopoko a Tawhaki.* " 

" Tawhaki's wife was Hapai. Behold ! there came forth the com- 
mand of The-bird-in-the-sun to Tawhaki, * Go not forth from thy home 
to make love, lest thou be speared by the rays of Tlie-bird-in-the-sun.' 
But Tawhaki listened not, but (they) went outside and made love. 
Now, when they had ended, Tawhaki went away to a different place. 
On his return, his wife had been abducted by The-V»ird-in-the-snn. 
Then he searched ; he stood by the side of the sea, and uttered his 
karakioft, and on their conclusion proceeded over the sea in his search. 
Hence do the Maori people say, *Tlie engulphing ocean of Tawhaki.' " 

The above is a very strange fragment, and is doubtless the remains 
of some more complete story, the greater part of which is lost. The 
main point in it is the fact that- Tawhaki lost his wife Uapai through 
disobedience of the command uttered by "The-bird-in-the-sun." I 
have another version of this story from the Ngati-kuia tribe of the 
Middle Island, wherein the " rays of The-bird-in-the-sun " are replaced 
by a line and fish-hook attached, which was let down from Heaven, 
and which Hapai — agninst Tawhaki's warning — seized hold of, and 
was at omce drawn up to Heaven. 

The localization of legends common to many nations is world-wide. 
Of this, Polynesian history is full. Nothing in the above fragment 
indicates its locale^ but in another, obtained for me by Mr. W. J. 
Wheeler from Timoti Puhipi, of Te Karawa tribe, the scene of 
Taiwhaki's search for his wife is laid near Whangape, fifteen miles or 
so north of Hokianga. I had asked Mr. Wheeler to try and ascertain 
for me whether the name Rarotonga, which is that of a place between 
Whangape and Herekino, was an old one, and if there was any 
history attached to it. This elicited the story below and the accom- 

* Journal Polynesian Society, vol. iv, p. 130. 
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